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A PILGRIMAGE 



TO 



EL MEDINAH AND MECCAH. 



CHAP. XXL 

THB P£OPLB OF EL MEDINAH. 

El Medinah contains but few families descended from 
the Prophet's Auxiliaries. I heard only of four whos« 
genealogy is undoubted. These were« — 

. 1. The Bayt el Ansari, or descendants of Abu Ayyub, 
a most noble race whose tree ramifies through a space of 
1500 years. They keep the keys of the Kuba Mosque, 
and are Imams in the Haram, but the family is no longer 
wealthy or powerfuL 

2. The Bay t Abu Jud : they supply the Ilamm with 
ImanoLS and Muczans.* I was told that there are now but 
two surviying members of this family, a boy and a girL 

3. The Bayt el Shaab, a numerous race. Some of the 
members travel professionally, others trade, and others are 
employed in the Haram. 

4. The Bayt el Karrani, who are mostly engaged in 
commerce. 

* Ibo Jubayr relate! that in his day a deicendaiit of Bclal, the original 
Haenin of the F^pbet, practised his ancestral profession at El Medinah. 
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2 PILGRIKAQB TO EL HEDINAH AND HECCAH. 

There is also a race called el Nakhawilah*^ who^ accord- 
ing to some, are descendants of the Ansar, whilst others 
derive them from Yezid, the son of Muawiyah : the latter 
opinion is improbable, as the Caliph in question was a mortal 
foe to Ali's family, which is inordinately yenerated by 
these people. As far as I could ascertain, they abuse the 
Shaykhaynf:^ all my informants agreed upon this point, but 
none could tell me why they neglected to bedevil Osman, 
the third object of hatred to the Shiah persuasion. They 
are numerous and warlike, yet they are despised by the 
townspeople, because tliey openly profess heresy, and are 
moreover of humble degree. They have their own priests 
and instructors, although subject to the orthodox Slazi, 
marry in their own sect, are confined to low offices, such 
as slaughtering animals, sweeping, and gardening, and are 
not allowed to enter tlie Ilaram during life, or to be car- 
ried to it after death. Their corpses are taken down an 
outer street called the Darb el Jenazah — Road of Biers 
— to their own cemetery near El Bakia. They dress and 
speak Arabic, like the townspeople ; but the Arabs pre- 
tend to distinguish them by a peculiar look denoting their 

* Thif word is taid to be the plural of Nakwali, one who cnltiTatet the 
date tree, a gardener or fanner. No one could teU me whether theto 
hcretici had not a pecoliar name for themselTea. I hazard a conjecture 
that they may be identical with the Mutawalli (alao written Mutawilah, 
Mataalia, and Metonalia), the hardy, courageoua, and hoepitable moun- 
taineer! of Syria, and Coeloeyria Proper. This race of sectarians, about 
35,000 in number, holds to the Iinamship, or supremo pontificate of AH and 
his descendants. They differ, howuYcr, in doctrine from the Persians, 
bcUoTing in a transmigration of the soul, which, gradually purified, is at 
last ** orbed into a |)crfcct star." They are scrupulous of caste, and will not 
allow a Jew or a Frank to touch a piece of their furniture t yet they croct 
guest-houses for Infidels. In this they resemble the Shiahs, who are far 
more particular about ceremonial purity than the Sunnis. They use ablu- 
tions before each mck, and herein remind us of the Hindus. 

f The ** two Shaykhs " — Abubckr and Omar. 
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degradation, — doubtless the mistake of effect for causSf 
made about all such 

" Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breatt* 

A number of reports are current about the horrid cus- 
toms of these people, and their community of women* 
with the Persian pilgrims who pass through the town. It 
need scarcely be said that such tales coming from the 
mouths of fanatic foes are not to be credited. I regret not 
having had an opportunity to become intimate with any of 
the Nakhawilah, from whom curious information might be 
elicited. Orthodox Moslems do not like to be questioned 
about such hateful subjects ; when I attempted to learn 
something from one of my acquaintanco, Sliaykh Ula el 
Din, of a Kurd family, settled at El Medinah, a man who 
had travelled over the East, and who spoke five languages 
to perfection, he coldly replied that he had never consorted 
with these heretics. Sayy ids and Sherifsf , the descendants 
of the Prophet, here abound. The Beni Husayn of El 
Medinah have their head-quarters at Suwayrkiyah|: the 

* The commanist principles of Masdak the Fenian (6th centnTj) have 
giren his nation a permanent bad fame in this partictdar among the Arabs. 

f In Arabia the Sherif is the descendant of Hasan throngh his two sons, 
Zajd and Hasan cl Hosanna: the Sajjid is the descendant of Hosajn 
throngh Zajn el Abidin, the sole of twelve children who sanriTed the fatal 
field of Kerbela. The former derotes himself to goremmcnt and war, the 
latter, to learning and religion. In rorsia and India, the Slicrif is the ion 
of a Sajrjid woman and a common Moslem. The Sajryid ** Nejib cl Taraf ** 
(noble on one side) is the son of a Sajjid father and a common Moslemah. 
The Sayyid "Nejib el Tarafajn" (noUe on both sides) is one whose 
parents are both Sajrjids. 

t Bnrckhardt alludes to this settlement when he sajs, "In the Eastern 
desert, at three or foar dajs* jonmej from Medinah, lives a whole Bedouin 
tribe, called Ben! AI7, who are all of this Persian creed." I trarelled to 
Sawayrkiyah, and found it inhabited by Beni Husajn. The Beni All are 
Bedonfais settled at the Awali, near the Knba Mosqne : thej were origi- 
nally slaTet of the great house of Auf^ and are still heretical in their 
oplnlona. 

B S 



4 PILQBIMAQB TO EL MEDIKAH AHD ICBOCAH. 

former place contains six or seven fanulies; the latter, 
ninety-three or ninety-four. Anciently they were much 
more numerous, and such was their power, that for cen- 
turies they retained charge of the Prophet's Tomb. They 
subsist principally upon their Amlak, property in land, for 
which they have title-deeds extending back to Moham- 
med's day, and Aukaf, religious bequests ; popular rumour 
accuses them of frequent murders for the sake of succession. 
At El Mcdinah tliey live chiefly at tlie Ilosh Ibn Saad, 
a settlement outside the town and south of the Darb el 
Jenazah. There b, however, no objection to their dwell- 
ing within the walls, and they are taken to the Haram 
after death, if there be no evil report against the individual. 
Their burial-place is the Bakia cemetery. The reason of 
this toleration is, Uiat some arc supposed to be Suuni, or 
ortliodox, and even tlio most heretical keep their ** Rarz*^* 
a profound secret Most learned Arabs believe tliat they 
belong, like the* Persians, to the sect of Ali; the truth, 
however, is so vaguely known, that I could find out none 
of the peculiarities of their faith, till I met a Shirazi friend 
at Bombay. The Beni Husayn are spare dark men of 
Bedouin appearance, and they dress in the old Arab style 
sUU aflfected by the Sherifs, — a Kufiyah on the headf, and 
a Benish, a long and wide-sleeved garment resembling our 
magicians' gown, thrown over the white cotton Komis 
(shirt): in public they always carry swords, even when 
others leave weapons at home. There are about 200 
families of Sayy id Alawiyah,— descendants of Ali by any 

* •* Refiising, rejecting.*' Honco the origin of Rafixi, a rejector, a heretic." 
•* Inni rafainahum,'* ** Verilj we bare rejected them," (Abubekr, Omar, and 
Ounan,) exclaim the Peruana, glorjing in the opprobrioot epitheC 

t Sayjida in El Hejas, aa a gencoral role, do not denote their deacent hj 
the green turban. In fact, moat of them wear a red Caahmire ahawl round 
tlie head, when able to afford the luxury. The green turban ia an innoTa 
tion in El lalam. In aoine couiitrica it ia conSnod to Uie Sayyida, lu 
oiben it ia worn aa a mark of diatioction by pilgrima. 
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of his wives but Fatiinah^ — they bear no distinctive mark 
in dress or appearance, and are either employed at the 
temple or engage in trade. Of the Khalifiyyah, or de- 
scendants of Abbas, there is, I am told, but one household, 
the lUyt cl Khalifah, who act as TnianiR in the Ilaram, 
and have charge of llaiuzah*8 tomb. Some declare that 
tlicre are a few of the Sidillkiyah, or descendants from 
Abubckr ; others ignored them, and none could give mo 
any information about the Beni Najjar. 

The rest of the population of El Medinah is a motley 
race comiiosed of offshoots from every nation in El Islam. 
The sanctity of the city attracts strangers, who, purposing 
to stay but a short time, become residents : after finding 
some employment, they marry, have families, die, and are 
buried there with an eye to tlie spiritual advantages of 
the place. I was much importuned to stay at El Medinah. 
The only known physician was one Shaykh Abdullah 
Sahib, an Indian, a learned man, but of so melancholic a 
temperament, and so asccdc in his habits, that his know- 
ledge was entirely lost to the publia ** Why dost tliou 
not," said my friends, '' hire a shop somewhere near the 
Prophet's Mosque ? There tliou wilt eat bread by thy 
skill, and thy soul will have the blessing of being on holy 
ground." Shaykh Nur also opined after a short residence 
at El Medinah that it was " barn jannati Shahr," a " very 
heavenly City," and little would have induced him to 
make it his home. The present ruling race at El Medinah, 
in consequence of political vicissitudes, are the '' Sufat,"* 
sons of Turkish fathers by Arab mothers. These half- 
castes are now numerous, and have managed to secure 
the highest and most lucrative offices. Besides Turks, 
there are families originally from the Maghrib, Takruris, 
Egyptians in considerable numbers, settlers from Yemen 

* FlnralofSafUh— a hair-caste Turk. 

D 3 



6 PILQRIMAQB TO EL HEDINAH AND MEOOAH. 

and other parts of Arabia^ Syrians^ Kurds, Afghans, 
Dughistani from the Caucasus, and a few Jawi — Java 
Moslems. The Sindhians, I was told, reckon about 100 
families, who are exceedingly despised for their cowardice 
and want of manliness, whilst the Beloch and the Afghan 
are respected. The Indians are not so numerous in pro- 
portion here as at Meccah ; still Hindostanee is by no 
means uncommonly heard in the streets. They preserve 
their peculiar costume, the women persisting in showing 
tlieir faces, and in wearing tight, exceedingly tight, pan- 
taloons. This, together with other reasons, secures for 
them the contempt of the Arabs. At El Medinah they 
are generally small shopkeepers, especially druggists and 
sellers of Kumash (cloth), and form a society of their 
own. The terrible cases of misery and starvation which 
so commonly occur among the improvident Indians at 
Jeddah and Meccah are here rare. 

The Hanafi school holds the first rank at El Medinah, 
as in most parts of El Islam, although many of the citizens, 
and almost all the Bedouins, are Shafeis. The reader 
will have remarked with astonishment that at one of the 
fountain-heads of the faith, there are several races of 
schismatics, the Beni Ilusuyn, the Beni Ali, and the 
Nakhawilah. At the town of Safra there are said to be 
a number of the Zuyud*, who visit El Medinah, and have 
settled in force at Meccali, and some declare that Bayazif 
also exist. 

The citizens of El Medinah are a favoured race, although 
tlieir city is not, like Meccah, the grand mart of the 
Moslem world or the meeting-place of nations. They pay 

• riaral of Zajdl Theao tart well known fchUmatica of the Sbiah pcr- 
niasion, who aboand in Southern Arabia. 

t The Bajaxi aect flourishea near Muicat, whoso Imam or Prince, it it 
•aid, bclungi to the heretical pertuaiion. It rcjocU Osman, and adrocates 
tlio fuporiiMritj of Omar orcr tho other two Caliphi. 
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no taxes, and reject the idea of a " Miri,*' or land-cess, 
vfiih extreme disdain. " Are we the children of the 
Prophet," they exclaim, " to support or to be supported?** 
The Walihabis, not understanding the argument, taxed 
tlicm, as was their wont, in R|>ccic and in materials, for 
which reason the very name of the Puritans is an abomi- 
nation. As has before been shown, all the numerous 
attendants at the Mosque are paid partly by the Sultan, 
partly by Aukaf, the rents of houses and lands bequeathed 
to the shrine, and scattered over every part of the Moslem 
world. When a Madani is inclined to travel, he applies 
to the Mudir el Haram, and receives from liim a paper 
which entitles him to the receipt of a considerable sum at 
Constantinople. The " Ikram " (lionorarium), as it is 
called, varies jnrith the rank of tlie recipient, the citizens 
being divided into these four orders : — 

First and highest: the Sadat* and Imams, who are 
entitled to 12 purses, or about 60 Jl Of these there are 
said to be 3()0 families. 

Tlie Khanalidan, who keep open house and receive 
poor strangers gratis. Tlieir Ikram amounts to 8 purses, 
and they number from 100 to 150 families. 

The Ahali f or Madani, properly speaking, who have 
homes and families, and were born in El Medinah. They 
claim 6 purses. 

The Mujawirin, strangers, as Egyptians or Indians 
settled at, though not bom in. El Medinah. Their hono- 
rarium is 4 purses. 



* Sadat is the plnral of SAjjid. This wont in the northern Ilejai is 
a[vp1iod indiffcrciitlj to the pofftcritj of llnAin mid llitMiyn. 

t The pluml of A hi, nn inhnbitnnt (of a imrticitlar place). Tlio reader 
\rill excnuo mj troiiMtng him with thcM Irrtn^. As they are almost all 
loeal in their applicntion, and therefore are not explained in such rcstrieiinl 
sense bj lexicographers, the s|}ccification maj not bo useless to the Oriental 
itadont 

n 4 



8 PILGBIHAQE TO EL HSDIKAH AND MECCAH. 

The Modani traveller, on arrival at Constantinople, 
rei^orts liis arrival to his consul, the Wakil el Ilaramayn. 
This '' Agent of the two Holy Places " applies to the 
Nazir el Aukaf, or *' Intendant of Bequests ; " the latter, 
after transmitting the demand to the different officers of 
the treasury, sends the money to the Wakil, who delivers 
it to the applicant. This gift is sometimes squandered in 
pleasure, more often invested profitably either in mer- 
cluindiso or in articles of home-use, presents of dress and 
jewellery for the women, handsome arms, e8i)ccially pistols 
and Balas *, silk tassels, amber pipe-pieces, slippers, and 
embroidered purses. They are packed up in one or two 
large Saliharahs, and then commences the labor of re- 
turning home gratis. Besides the Ikram, most of the 
Madani, when upon these begging trips, are received as 
guests by great men at Constantinople. The citizens 
whose turn it is not to travel, await the Aukaf and 
Sadakat t» forwarded every year by the Damascus cara- 
van; besides which, as has been before explained, the 
Ilaram supplies even Uiose not officially employed in it 
with many perquisites. 

Without these advantages El Medinali would soon be 
abandoned to cultivators and Bedouins. Though com- 
merce is here honorable, as everywhere in the East, 
business is *' slack,** X because the higher classes prefer 
(he idleness of administering their landed estates, and 
being servants to the Mosque. I heard of only four 
respectable houses. El Isawi, El Shaab, Abd el Jawwad, 

* The Turkish ** yataghan." It if a long dagger, intended for thrusting 
rather than cuUing, and has a corre, which, metliiuks, has hoen wisely 
copied hj the Duke of Orleans, in the bayonet of the Chasseurs de Yin- 
cennes. 

t See Chapter XYII. 

X Umar EJSTendi's brothers, grandsons of the principal MufU of £1 Me- 
dinah, were botli sliopkeepcrs, and were always exhorting him to do soiuc 
useful work, ratlicr tlian inuddlo his brains and waste his time on books. 
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and a family from El Shark.* They all deal in grain, 
cloth, and provisions, and perhaps the richest have a 
capital of 20,000 dollars. Caravans in the cold weather 
are constantly passing between El Medinah and Egypt, 
but they are rather bodies of visitors to Constantinople 
than traders travelling for gain. Com is brought from 
Jeddah by land, and imported into Yambu or El Rais, a 
port on the Bed Sea, one day and a halfs journey from 
Safra. There is an active provision trade with the neigh- 
bouring Bedouins, and the Syrian Hajj supplies the citi- 
zens with apparel and articles of luxury — tobacco, dried 
fruits, sweetmeats, knives, and all that is included under 
the word " notions.** Tlicro arc few store-kccpcrs, and 
their dealings arc petty, because articles of every kind are 
brouglit from Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople. As a 
general rule, labor is exceedingly expensive f, and at the 
visitation time a man will demand fifteen or twenty 
piastres from a stranger for such a trifling job as mending 
an umbrella. Ilandicmflsmen and artisans — carpenters, 
masons, locksmiths, iK)tters, and otlicrs — are either slaves 
or foreigners, mostly Egyptians.^ This proceeds partly 
from the pride of the people. They are taught from their 
childhood that the Madani is a favored being, to be 
respected however vile or schismatic, and that the ven- 
geance of Allah will fall upon any one who ventures to 
abuse, much more to strike him.§ They receive a 

* See ChApCer XIV. 

t To a towntman, eren daring the dead leawii, the paj of a gardener 
woald be 2 piaetres, a carpenter S piaitrcs per diem, and a common eenrant 
(a Bawwab or ooner, tor inttance\ 95 ptastres per mensem, or 3t per 
annum, besides doard and dress. Considenng the value of money in the 
country, these are rerj high rates. 

t Wlio alone soil milk, curds, or butter. The reason cf their mono]H>1y 
has been giren m Chapter XIIl. 

§ History informs us tlint tlie sanctity ot ihcir birth-place has not always 
pieeerred the people of Rl Medinah. But the memory oi their misfortunes 
is soon washed away by the orerwhelming pride of the race. 
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stranger at the shop window with the haughtiness of 
Pachas, and take pains to show him, by words as well as 
by looks, that they consider themselves as " good gentle- 
men as the king, only not so rich.*' Added to this pride 
are indolence, and the true Arab prejudice, which,, even 
in the present day, prevents a Bedouin from marrying 
the daughter of an artisan. Like Castilians, they con« 
sider labor humiliating to any but a slave ; nor is this, 
as a clover French author remarks, by any means an 
unrcnsouablo idea, since Heaven, to punish man for dis- 
obedience, caused him to eat dmly bread by the sweat of 
his brow. Besides, there u degradation, moral and 
physical, in handiwork compared with the freedom of the 
desert The loom and the file do not conserve courtesy 
and chivalry like the sword and spear ; man extending 
his tongue, to use an Arab phrase, when a cuif and not a 
stab is to be Uie consequence of an injurious expression. 
Even the ruffian becomes polite in California, where his 
brother-ruffian carries a revolver, and those European 
nations who were most polished when every gentleman 
wore a rapier have become the rudest since Civilisation 
disarmed them. 

By the tariflf quoted l)elow it will be evident that El 
Medinah is not a cheap place.* Yet the citizens, despite 

* The market ii under the charge of an Arab Muhtaaib or Bazar* master, 

who again is tubjoct to the MuhaSs or Facha governing the place. The 

following is the current prico of provisions at Medinah oarlj in August, 

1S6S: during the visitation season everything is doubled. 

1 lb. mutton, S piastres (beef is half price, but sddom eaten; there is no 

buffalo meat, and only Bedouins will touch the camel). 
A fowl, 5 puistfvs. 

Eggs, in summer S, in winter 4, for the piastre. 

1 lb. cUuified butter, 4 piastres (when cheap it falls to S|. Butter is 
made at home by those who eat it, and sometimes by the Egyptians for 
sale). 
1 lb. milk, 1 piastre. 
1 lb. cheese, S piastres (when cheap it is 1, when dear 3 piastroi per lb.) 
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their being generally in debt, manage to live well Their 
cookery, like that of Meccah, has borrowed something 
from Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Persia, and India; like all 
Orientals they are exceedingly fond of clarified butter.* 

WlicAton loaf wcigliitig 12 dirlioins, 10 poralis. (llicro arc loarci of 
S4 dirliams, costing } piastre.) 
1 lb. dry biscuits (imported), 3 piastres. 
1 lb. of vegetables, | piastre. 

1 Mndd dates, raries according to qoalitj ftom 4 piastres to 100. 
1 lb. grapes, 1| piastre. 
A lime, 1 parah. 

A pomegranate, from SO parahs to 1 piastre. 
A water-melon, from 3 to 6 piastres each. 
1 lb. poaches, 2 piastres. 

I lb. coiToc, 4 piastres (the Tcmani is the only kind drunk hero). 
1 lb. tea, 15 piastres (black tea, imported from India). 
1 lb. European loaf-sugar, 6 piastres, (white Egyptian, 5 piastres; brown 

Egyptian, 3 piastres; brown Indian, for cooking and conserres, 3 

piastres). 
Ijb. spermaceti candles, 7 piastres (called wax, and imported finom 

1 lb. tallow candles, 3 piastres. 

1 Ardebb wheat, 295 piastres. 

1 Ardebb onions, 83 piastres (when cheap 20, when dear 40). 

I Ardebb barley, 120 piastres (minimum 90, maximum 180). 

1 Ardebb rice, Indian, 302 piastres (it Tarics from 260 to 350 piastres, 
according to quality). 

Durrah or maise is generally gircn to animals, and is rcry cheap. 

Barsim (clover, a bundle of), 3 Wakkiyahs (36 Dirhams), costs I parah. 

Adas or Lentil is the same price as rice. 

1 lb. Latakia tobacco, 16 piastres. 

1 lb. Syrian tobacco, 8 piastres. 

1 lb. Tumbak (Persian), 6 piastres. 

1 IK olive oil, 6 piastres (when cheap it is 4). 

A skin of water, ^ piastre. 

Bag of charcoal, containing 100 Wukkah, 10 piastres. The best kind is 
made from an Acacia called *' Samur.*' 

The Parah (Turkish), faddch (Egyptian^ or Diwani (Ilfjazi wonl),i8 the 
40th part of a piastre, or nearly tlie quarter of a farthing. The piastre ii 
about I pence, lliroughout El llojax there is no want of small change, as 
in Egypt, where the deficiency calls for the attention of the Government. 

* Physiologifts have remarked that fat and greasy food, containing a 
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I have seen the boy Mohnmmed drink off nearly a tumbler 
full, although hit) frienils warned him that it would make 
him as fat as an elephant When a man cannot enjoy 
clarified butter in these countries, it is considered a sign 
that his stomach is out of order, and all my excuses of a 
melancholic temperament were required to be in full play 
to prevent the infliction of fried meat swimming in grease, 
or that guest-dish*, rice saturated with melted — perhaps 
I should say — rancid butter. The " Samn " of El Ilejaz, 
however, is often fresh, being brought in by the Bedouins; 
it has not therefore the foul flavor derived from the old 
and impregnated skin-bng which distinguishes the ghee of 
India, f Ihe house of a Madani in good circumstances is 
comfortable, for the building is substantial, and the at- 
tendance respectable. Black slave-girls here perform the 
complicated duties of servant-maids in England; they arc 
taught to sew, to cook, and to wash, besides sweeping the 
house and drawing water for domestic use. Hasinah (the 
''Charmer," a decided misnomer) costs from 40 to 60 
dollars: if she be a mother, her value is less, but neat- 
liandedness, propriety of demeanour, and skill in feminine 
accomplishments, raise her to 100 dollars, 25/. A little 
black boy, i>erfcct in all his points, and tolerably intel- 
ligent, costs about 1000 piastres; girls are dearer, and 
eunuchs fetch double that sum. The older the children 

quantity of carbon, ii pecoliar to cold countries, whereas the inhabitants of 
the tropics delight in fmits, Tcgetables, and articles of diet which do not 
increase caloric This must be taken cum grano. In Italy, 8pain, and 
Greece, the general use of olire oil begins. In Africa and Asia, especially 
in the hottest parts, the people habitually eat enough cbrified butter to 
satisfy an Esquimaux. 

* In Persia, you jocosely say to a man, when ho is threatened with a 
sudden inroad of guests, ** Go swamp the rice with Itaughan (chirificd 
butter).** 

f Among the Indiana, ghee, placed in pots carefully stopped up and 
kept for years till a hard bUck mass only remains, is considered a panacea 
for tUsoosct and wounds. 
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become, the more their value diminiBhcSy and no one 
would purchase, save under exceptional circumstances, an 
adult slave, because he is never parted with but for some 
incurable vice. The Abyssinian, mostly Galla, girls, so 
much prized because their skins are always cool in the 
hottest weather, are here rare; they seldom sell for less 
than 20L, and often fetch 60/. I never heard of a Jariyah 
Bayza, a white slave girl, being in the market at El 
Medinah: in Circassia they fetch from 100/. to 400/. 
prime cost, and few men in El Hejaz could afford so 
expensive a luxury. The bazar at El Medinah is poor, 
and, as almost all the slaves are brought from Meccah by 
the Jallabs, or drivers, after cxiwrting the best to Egypt, 
the town receives only the refuse.* 

Tlie personal appearance of the Madani makes the 
stranger wonder how this mongrel population of settlers 
has acquired a peculiar and almost an Arab physiognomy. 
They are remarkably fair, the effect of a cold climate ; 
sometimes the cheeks are lighted up with red, and the hiur 
is a dark chestnut — at El Medinah I was not stared at 
as a white man. The cheeks and different parts of the 
children's bodies are sometimes marked with Mashali or 
Tashrih, not the three long stripes of the Meccansf, but 
little scars generally in threes. In some points they ap- 
proach the true Arab type, that is to say, the Bedouins 
of ancient and noble family. The cheek-bones are high 
and saillant, the eye small, more round than long, piercing, 

* Some of Uicte lUiTes come from Abjssinio : the greater part are drifen 
from the Galla coantrj, and exported at the harbon of the Somauli eoatt, 
Derberah, Tajnrrah, and Znyla. As manj na 9000 ilaros from the former 
place, and 4000 from the latter, are annuallj shipped off* to Mocha, Jeddali, 
Saes, and Muscat It is strange tliat the imam of the latter place should 
Yolnntarily hare made a treaty with as for the suppression of this rile trade, 
and jet should allow so extonsive an importation to his dominions. 

t More will lie said concerning the origin of this strange custom, when 
speaking of Meccah and tlic Mcccana 
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ficrji do6p-8ct, and brown rather than black. Tho head 
is small, the cars well-cut, the face long and oval, though 
not unfrcqucntly disfigured by what is popularly called 
the *Man tern-jaw;" the forehead high, bony, broad and 
slightly retreating, and the beard and mustachios scanty, 
consisting of two tufts upon the chin, with, generally 
speaking, little or no whisker. These are the points of 
resemblance between the city and the country Arab. The 
difference is equally remarkable. The temperament of 
the Madani is not purely nervous, like Uiat of tlie Be- 
douins, but admits a large admixture of the bilious and, 
though rarely, the lymphatic. The cheeks are fuller, the 
jaws project more than in the pure race, the lips are more 
fleshy, more sensual and ill-fitting, the features are broader, 
and the limbs are stouter and more bony. The beard is 
a little thicker, and the young Arabs of the towns arc 
beginning to imitate the Turks in that abomination to their 
ancestors — shaving. Personal vanity, always a ruling 
passion among Orientals, and a hopeless wish to emulate 
tlie flowing beards of the Turks and the Persians — the 
only nations in tlie world who ought not to shave the 
chin — have overruled even tlio religious objections to such 
iiuiovation. I was more frequently a[)pealcd to at Kl 
Modiuali tlian anywhere else, for some means of removing 
the opprobrium '^Kusah.^* They dye the beard with 
gall-nuts, henna, and other preparations.! Much refine- 
ment of dress is now found at El Medinah, Constantinople, 
the Paris of the East, supplying it with the newest 
fashions. Respectable men wear either a Benish or a 
Jubbali ; the latter, as at Meccah, is generally of some 
light and flashy color, gamboge, yellow, tender green, or 

* A ** tcnQt-bearded man." 

f They use the EmrpUan mixture, composed of fnlphAke of iron one part, 
ammoniare of iron one part, gall-nuts two parts, infused in eight parts of 
distiOod water. It is a rcry had dye. 
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bright pink.^ The proper Badan, or long coat without 
sleeves, still worn in truly Arab countries, is here confined 
to the lowest classes. That ugliest of head-dresses, the 
red Tunisian cap, called **Tarbu8h,"t is much used, only 
the Arabs have too great regard for their eyes and faces 
to wear it, as the Turks do, without a turban. It is with 
regret tliat one sees the most graceful head-gear imagi- 
nable, the Kufiyah and the Aakal, proscribed except 
amongst the Slicrifs and the Bedouins. The women 
dress, like the men, handsomely. In-doors they wear, 
I am told, a Sudayriyah, or bodice of calico and other 
stuffsy like the Choli of India, which supports the bosom 
without the evils of Euro|>cnn stays. Over this is a Snub, 
or white shirt, of the white stulT called llalaili or Burun- 
juk, with enormous sleeves, and flowing down to the feet : 
the Sarwal or pantaloons are not wide, like the Egyptians', 
but rather tight, approaching to the Indian cut, without 
its exaggeration.^ Abroad, they throw over the head a 
silk or a cotton Milayah, generally chequered white and 
blue. The Burka, all over El Hcjaz, is white, a decided 
improvement in point of cleanliness upon that of Egypt 
Women of all ranks dye the soles of the feet and the palms 
of the hands black, and trace thin lines down the inside of 
the fingers, by first applying a plaster of henna and then 



• Tlil« in the «ipn of A •• <lrc«ij '* innn In oilier conntrictt. If yon haTO a 
linglo cocit, it slioiild he of Bonio moclott colonr, ns a dark Tiolct ; to appear 
always in tho same tender green, or bright pink, would excito doriiion. 
Bot the Hojaxis, poor and rich, always prefer theae tulip ilntM, 

t Tho word Tarhush is a cormption ftt>m tho IVrsinn Sarpush, ** head- 
coTering,** ** head-dress." The Anglo-Saxon farther debases it to ** Tkr- 
bmsh.** The other name for the Tarbnsh, ** Fez,** denotes the place whero 
the best were made. Some Egyptians dtstingnish between the two, ealling 
the large high crimson cap ** Fes,*' the smaller ** Tarbnsh.** 

f In India, as in Sindh, a Udy of fashion will sometimes bo occupied a 
quarter of an hour in pcrsnading her ** bloomers ** to pass orer the regioo of 
tho ancle. 
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a mixture, called '' Shadar," of gall-nuts^ alum, and lime. 
The hair, parted in Uie centre, is plaited into about twenty 
little twists called Jadilah.* Of ornaments, as usual 
among Orientals, they have a vast variety, ranging from 
brass and spangles to gold and precious stones ; and they 
delight in strong perfumes, — musk, civet, ambergris, ottar 
of rose, oil of jasmine, aloe-wood, and extract of cinnamon. 
Both sexes wear Constantinople slippers. The women 
draw on Klniif, inner 8lipi>cr8, of briglit yellow leather, 
serving for socks, and covering the ancle, with Pai)ootthcs 
of the same material, sometimes lined with velvet and em- 
broidered with a gold sprig under the hollow of the foot. 
In mourning the men show no difference of dress, like 
good Moslems, to whom such display of grief is forbidden. 
But the women, who cannot dissociate the heart and the 
toilette, evince their sorrow by wearing white clotlies and 
b> doffing their ornaments. This is a modem custom : 
the accurate Burckhardt informs us that in hb day the 
women of El Mediuah did not wear mourning. 

The Madani generally appear abroad on foot. Few 
animals are kept here, on account, I suppose, of the ex- 
])cnse of feeding them. The Cavalry are mounted on 
poor Egyptian nags. The horses ridden by rich men are 
generally Nejdi, costing from 200 to 300 dollars. Camels 
are numerous, but those bred in El Hejaz are small, weak, 
and consequently little prized. Dromedaries of good 
breed, called Ahrar f and Namani, from the place of that 
name, are to be had for any sum between 10 and 400 
dollars ; they arc diminutive but exceedingly swift, sure- 
footed, sagacious, tlioroughbred, with eyes like the ante- 
lope, and muzzles that would almost enter a tumbler. 

* In the plural called Jodail. It ii a meet becoming hcad-droM when 
the hair is thick, and when — which I regret to say is rare in Arabia — the 
Iwists are undone for ablution once a day. 

t Plural of ** Ilnrrali," the free, the uoblc 
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Mules are not found at EI Medinah, although popular 
prejudice does not now forbid the people to mount them. 
Asses come from Egypt and Meccah : I am told that 
some good animals are to be found in the town, and that 
certiun ignoble Bedouin clans have a fine breed, but I 
never saw any.* 

The manners of the Madani arc graver and somewliat 
more pompous than those of any Arabs with whom I ever 
mixed. This they appear to have borrowed from their 
rulers, the Turks. But their austerity and ceremonious- 
ness are skin deep. In iiftimacy or in anger the garb of 
politeness is thrown oif, and the screaming Arab voice, 
the voluble, copious, and emphatic abuse, and the mania 
for gesticulation, return in all their deformity. They 
are great talkers, as the following little trait shows. 
When a man is opposed to more than his match in dis- 
puting or bargaining, instead of patiently saying to him- 
self, S'il cracho il est mort, he interrupts the adversary 
witli a '* Sail' ala Mohammed,** — Bless the Prophet 
Every good Moslem is obliged to obey such requisition 
by responding, *' Allahumma salli alayh," — O Allah bless 
him I But the Madani curtails the phrase to ** A'n,** 
supposing it to be an equivalent, and proceeds in his 
loquacity. Then perhaps the baffled opponent will shout 



* Of bcnsU intended for food, tlio ihccp is tlio onlj common ono in this 
part of El Hcjai. Tliere are three distinct breeds. The larger animal 
comes from Nejd and the Anisah Bedouins, who drire a flonrishing trade i 
the smaller is a natire of the country. Both are the common Arab sheep, 
of a tawnj colour, with a long fal tail Occasionally one meets with what 
at Aden is called the Berberah sheep, a totally different animal, — white, 
with a black broad fiioe, a dew-lap, and a short fat tail, that looks as if 
twisted up into a knot Cows are rare at El Medinah. Beef throughout 
the East is considered an unwholcKome food, and the Bedonins will not 
drink cow's milk, preferring that of the camel, the ewe, and the goat The 
flesh of the* latter animal is scarcely CTcr eaten in the city, except by the 
poorest classes. 

VOL. II. C 
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out •* Wahhid,*' i. <?. " Attest the unity of the Deity ; *• 
when^ instead of employing the usual religious phrases to 
assert tliat dogma, he will briefly ejaculate *' Al/' and 
hurry on with tlic course of conversation. As it may be 
supposed, these wars of words frequently end in violent 
quarrels ; for, to do the Madani justice, they are always 
ready to fight The desperate old feud between the 
" Juwwa *• and the " Barra ** — the town and the suburbs 
— lias been put down with the greatest difficulty. The 
boys, indeed, still keep it up, turning out in boilies and 
making determined onslaughts with sticks and stones.* 

It is not to be believed that in a town garrisoned by 
Turkish troops, full of travelled traders, and which sup- 
])orts itself by plundering Ilajis, the primitive virtues of 
the Arab could exist. The Meccans, a dark people, say 
of tlie Madani, thnt their hearts are black as their skins are 
whitcf This b of course exaggerated ; but it is not too 
much to assert that pride, pugnacity, a peculiar point of 
honor, and a vindictiveness of wonderful force and patience, 
are the only characteristic traits of Arab character which 
the citizens of El Medinah habitually display. Here you 

* Thii appears to be, and to have been, a fuvorito weapon with tho 
Arabs. At the battle of Ohod, we read tliat the coinbatanta amused thom- 
selres with throwing stones. On our road to Muccali, the Bedouins 
attacked a party of city Arabs, and the fight was determined with these 
harmless weapons. At Meccah, the men, as well as the boys, use them 
with as much skill as the Somalis at Aden. 

As regards these feuds between different quarters of the Arab towns, the 
reader will bear in mind that such things can coexist with considerable 
amount of civiliiuition. In my time, the different villages in the Sorrentino 
plain were always at war. Ttie Irish still fight in botlics at Birkenhead. 
And in the days of our fathers, the gamins of London amused themselves 
every Sunday by pitched battles on Primrosc-Iiill, and the fields about 
Mary -le- bone and St. Poncras. 

t Alluding especially to their revcngefuiness, and their habit of storing 
up an injury, and of forgetting old friciidshi]»s or licncfits, when a trivial 
cause of quarrel arise*. 
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meet with scant remains of the chivahy of the desert 
A man will abuse his guests even though he will not dine 
without him, and would protect him bravely agunst an 
enemy. And words often pass lightly between individuals 
which suffice to cause a blood feud amongst Bedouins. 
The outward appearance of decorum is conspicuous amongst 
the Madani. There are no places where Corinthians dwell, 
as at Mcccahy Cairo, and Jeddah. Adultery, if detected, 
would be punished by lapidation according to the rigor of 
the Koranic law*, and simple immorality by religious 
stripes, or, if of repeated occurrence, by expulsion from 
the city. But scandals seldom occur, and the women, I 
am told, behave with great decency. Abroad, they have 
the usual Moslem pleasures of marriage, lyings-in, circum- 
cision feasts, holy visitations, and funerals. At home, they 
employ themselves with domestic matters, and especially 
in scolding *' Hasinah " and '' Zaafaran.** In this occupa- 
tion they surpass even the notable English housekeeper of 
the middle orders of society — the latter being confined to 
*' knagging " at her slave, whereas the Arab lady is allowed 
an unbounded extent of vocabulary. At Shaykh Hamid's 
house, however, I cannot accuse the women of 

" Swearing into itrong shudders 
The immorul gods who heard them.** 

They abused the black girls with unction, but without any 
violent expletives. At Meccah, however, the old lady in 
whose house I was living would, when excited by the me- 
lancholy temperament of her eldest son and his irregular 
hours of eating, scold him in the grossest terms, not un- 



* The sentence is passed bj the Kaxi: in cases of m order, he tries the 
criminal, and, after finding htm gniltj, sends him to the Pacha, who orders 
a Kawwas or policeman to strike oflf his hcAd with a swortl. Hiiercs are 
pnnbhod bj mutilation of the hand. In fact, jnstico at £1 Medinah is ad- 
ministered in perfect conformitj with the Shariat or llolj Law. 

o % 
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frequently ridiculous in the extreme. For instance, one 
of her assertions was that he — the son — was the offspring 
of an immoral mother ; which assertion, one might suppose, 
reflected not indirectly upon herself. So in Egypt I have 
frequently heard a father, when reproving his boy, address 
him by *^ O dog, son of a dog I** and '' O spawn of an In- 
fidel — of a Jew — of a Christian P Amongst the men of 
KI Medinah I remarked a considerable share of hypocrisy. 
Their mouths were ns full of religious salutations, excla- 
mations, and hackneyed quotations from the Koran, as of 
indecency and vile abuse — a point in which they resemble 
the Persians. As before observed, they preserve their 
reputation as the sons of a holy city by praying only in 
public At Constantinople they are by no means remark- 
able for sobriety. Intoxicating liquors, especially Araki, 
are made in El Medinah, only by the Turks : the citizens 
seldom indulge in this way at home, as detection by smell 
is imminent among a people of water-bibbers. During 
the whole time of my stay I had to content myself with a 
single bottle of Cognac, coloured and scented to resemble 
medicine. The Madani arc, like the Mcccans, a curious 
mixture of generosity and meanness, of profusencss and 
I>enuriousncss. Dut Uio fiinncr quality is the rctiult of 
ostentation, the latter a characterLitic of tlie Semitic race, 
long ago made familiar to Europe by the Jew. The citi- 
zens will run deeply in debt, expecting a good season of 
devotees to pay off their liabilities, or relying upon the 
next begging trip to Turkey ; and such a proceeding, con- 
trary to the custom of the Moslem world, is not condemned 
by public opinion. Above all their qualities, personal 
conceit is remarkable : they show it in their strut, in their 
looks, and almost in every word. ^* I am such a one, the 
son of such a one," is a common expletive, especially in 
times of danger ; and this spirit is not wholly to be con- 
Jewned, as it certainly acts as an incentive to gallant 
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actions. But It often exdtes them to vie with one another 
in expensive entertainments and similar vanities. The ex- 
pression, so offensive to English ears, " Inshallah Bukra " 
— Please God, to-morrow — always said about what should 
be done to-day, is here as commonly' heard as in Egypt or 
in India. This procrastination belongs more or less to all 
Orientals. But Arabia especially abounds in the '' Ta- 
wakkal al' Allah, ya ShaykhP — Place thy reliance upon 
Allah, O Shaykh I — enjoined when a man should rely upon 
his own efforts. Upon the whole, though alive to the in- 
firmities of the Madani character, I thought favourably of 
it, finding among this people more of the redeeming point, 
manliness, than in most eastern nations with whom I am 
acquainted. 

The Arabs, like the Egyptians, all marry. Yet, as 
usual, they are hard and facetious upon that ill-treated 
subject — matrimony. It has exercised not a little the 
brain of their wits and sages, who have not failed to indite 
notable things concerning it. Saith *' Harikar el Hakim ** 
(Dominie do-all) to his nephew Nadan (Sir Witless), 
whom he would dissuade from taking to himself a wife, 
** Marriage is joy for a month and sorrow for a life, and 
the paying of settlements and the breaking of back (u e. 
under the load of misery), and the listening to a woman's 
tongue I ** And again, we have in verse : — 

** ThcjT Mud 'Manyl * I replied, *Far be it fVom me 
To take to mj bosom a sackful of snakes. 
I am free — whj then become a slave? 
Maj AUah nerer bless womankind 1 * ** 

And the following lines are generally quoted, as affording 
a kind of bird's-eye view of female existence : — 

** From 10 (years of age) anto 20, 
A repose to the eyes of beholders.* 



* A phrase cofreqNMidiiig with oar " beaat^ da diablc' 

c S 
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From SO nnfto SO, 

StiU rair and fdU of flosh. 

From 30 nnfto 40, 

A mother of man/ boja and girls. 

From 40 nnfto 50, 

An old ^oman of the deceitfnL 

From 50 unto 60, 

81a/ her with a knife. 

From 60 unto 70, 

The cnno of Allah npon them, one and all I " 

Anotlier popular couplet makes a most unsupported as- 
sertion : — 

** The/ declare womankind to be hearen to man, 
1 sa/, * Allah giro me Jchannum, and not this hearen.' " 

Yet the fair sex has the laugh on its side, for these railers, 
at El Medinah as at other places, invariably many. The 
ceremony is tedious and expensive. It begins with a 
Khitbah or betrotlial: tlie father of the young man re« 
pairs to the parent or guardian of the marriageable girl, 
and at the end of his visit exclaims, ** The Fatihah ! we 
b% of your kindness your daughter for our son." Should 
the other be favourable to the proposal, his reply is, 
'' Welcome and congratulation to you : but we must per- 
form Istikharah ; " * and when consent is given, both 
pledge themselves to tlie agreement by reciting the Fati- 
hah. Then commence negotiations about the Mahr or 
sum settled upon the bride f > and after the smoothing of 

* Thif meant consulting the will of the Dcit/, b/ pra/ing for a dream in 
sleep, b/ the roear/, b/ opening the Koran, and other foch devices, which 
bear blame if a negatire be deemed necoiiar/. It is a custom throughout 
the Moslem world, a relic, doubtlcsi^ of the Axlam or Kidah (seven divin- 
ing-arrows) of the Pagan timet. At £1 Medinah it is general]/ called 
Khirah. 

t Among respectable dtiiens 400 dollars would be considered a fair 
average sum; the expense of the ceremon/ would be about half. This 
amount of read/ mone/ (150il) not being alwa/s procurable, man/ of the 
Madani marr/ late in Ufo. 
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this difficulty follow fcostlngB of friends and relatives, male 
and female. The marriage itself is called Akd el Nikah 
or Ziwaj. A Wolimah or banquet is prepared by the 
father of the Aris * at his own house, and the Ejizi attends 
to perform the nuptial ceremony, the girl's consent being 
obtained through her Wakil, any male relation whom she 
commissions to oct for her. Then, with great pomp and 
circumstance, the Aris visits his Arusah at her father's 
house ; and finally, with a procession and sundry cere- 
monies at the Ilaram, the bride is brought to her new 
home. 

Arab funerals are as simple as their marriages are com* 
plicated. Neither Naddaboh (myriologist or hired keener), 
nor indeed any female, even a relation, is present at bu- 
rials as in other parts of the Moslem world f, and it is 
esteemed disgraceful for a man to weep aloud. The Pro- 
phet, who doubtless had heard of those pagan mournings, 
where an effeminate and unlimited display of woe was 
often terminated by licentious excesses, like our half 
heathen *' wakes," forbad aught beyond a decent demon- 
stration of grief. And his strong good sense enabled him 
to see the folly of professional mourners. At El Medinah 
the corpse is interred shortly after decease. The bier is 
carried through the streets at a moderate pace, by the 
friends and the relatives $» these bringing up the rear. 
Every man who passes lends his shoulder for a minute, a 
mark of respect to the dead, and also considered a pious 
and a prayerful act. Arrived at the Ilaram, they carry 
the corpse in visitation to the Prophet's window, and pray 

* El Arif it the bridegroom, El Ammh the bride. 

t Boys are allowed to be prctent, but thcjr are not permitted to crj. Of 
their to mlsdemeaning themselvea there it little danger; the Arab in theae 
matters is a man fhmi his cradle. 

( They are called the Asdikah, in tlie singular Sadik. 

c 4 
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over it at Osman's niche. Finally, it is interred after the 
usual Modem fashion in the cemetery El Bakia. 

El Medinah, tliougli pillaged by the Wahhabis, still 
abounds in books. Near the Haram are two Madrasah 
or colleges — the Mahmudiyah, so called from Sultan 
Mahmudy and that of Bashir Agha: both have large 
stores of theological and other works. I also heard of 
extensive private collections, particularly of one belonging 
to the Nejib el Ashraf, or chief of the Sayyids, a cer- 
tain Mohammed Jamal el Layl, whose father is well 
known in India. Besides which/ there is a large Wakf or 
bequest of books presented to the Mosque or entailed 
upon particular families.* The celebrated Mohammed 
Ibn Abdillah el Sannusi f has removed his collection, 
amounting it is said to 8000 volumes, from El Modinah 
to his house in Jebcl Kubays at Meccali. The burial- 
place of tlie Prophet no longer lies open to the charge of 
utter ignorance brought against it by my predecessor.^ 
The people now praise their Olema for learning, and 
boast a superiority in respect of science over Meccah. 

* From wbiU I taw at Kl McUinah, the people aro not so unprejudiced in 
tliia point as the Coirencs, wlio think little of selling a Imok in Wiikt The 
subject of Wakf, howcTcr, is extensile, and does not wholly exclude the 
legality of sale. 

t This Shajrkh is a Maliki Moslem from Algiers, celchnitod as an Aliin 
(sage), especially in the mystic study £1 Jafr. He is a Wuli or saint ; but 
opinions differ aa regards his Kiramat (saint's miracles), some disciples 
look upon him as the Mahdi (the forerunner of the Prophet), others con- 
sider him a clever impostor. His peculiar dogma is tlio superiority of live 
orer dead saints, whoso tombs are therefore not to bo visited — a new 
doctrine in a Maliki I Abbas Pacha loved and respected him, and, as he 
refused all presents, built him a new Zawiyah (oratory) at Uulak : and 
when the Egyptian ruler's mother was at £1 Medinah, she called upon him 
three times, it is said, before he would receive her. His followers and 
disciples are scattered in numbers about Tripoli and, amongst other oases 
of the Feszan, at Siwah, where they saved the Abbe Hamilton's life in 
AJk 1S43. 

t Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia, vol ii. p. 174. 
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Yet many students leave the place for Damascus and 
Cairo, where the Riwak El Haramayn (College of the 
Two Shrines) in the Azhar Mosque is always crowded, 
and though Umar Effendi boasted to me that his city was 
full of lore, he did not ap[>ear the less anxious to attend 
the lectures of Egyptian professors. But none of my in- 
formants claimed for El Medinah any facilities of studying 
other than the purely religious sciences.* Philosophy, 
medicine, arithmetic, mathematics, and algebra cannot be 
learnt here. I was careful to inquire about the occult 
sciences, remembering that Paracelsus had travelled in 
Arabia, and that the Count Cagliostro (Giuseppe Bal- 
samo), who claimed the Mcccan Shcrif as his father, as- 
serted that about A. D. 1765 he had studied alchemy at 
El Medinnh. The only trace I could find was a super- 
ficial knowledge of the Magic Mirror. But after denying 
the Madani the praise of varied learning, it must be owned 
that their quick observation and retentive memories have 
stored up for them an abundance of superficial knowledge, 
culled from conversations in the market and in the camp. 
I found it impossible here to display those feats which in 
Sindh, Southern Persia, Eastern Arabia, and many parts 
of India, would be looked upon as miraculous. Most 
probably one of the company had witnessed the per- 
formance of some Italian conjuror at Constantinople or 
Alexandria, and retained a lively recollection of every 
manoeuvre. As linguists they are not equal to the 
Meccans, who surpass all Orientals excepting only tlie 
Armenians ; the Madani seldom know Turkish, and more 
rarely still Persian and Indian. Those only who have 
studied in Egypt chaunt the Koran well. The citizens 
speak and pronounce t their language purely ; they are 

* Of which I hare given an acconnt in Chapter XVL 

t The onljT abnonnal loond amongst the consonants heard here and In 
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not equal to tlie people of the southern Ilejaz, still their 
Arabic is refreshing after the horrors of Cairo and Muscat 
Tlie classical Arabic, be it observed, in consequence of 
an extended empire, soon split up into various dialects, as 
the Latin under similar circumstances separated into the 
Neo-Soman patois of Italy, Sicily, Provence, and Lan- 
guedoc. And though Niebuhr has been deservedly con- 
domned for comparing the Koranic language to Latin 
and the vulgar tongue to Italian, still there is a great dif- 
ference between them, almost every word liaving under- 
gone some alteration in addition to the manifold changes 
and simplifications of grammar and syntax. The traveller 
will hear in every part of Arabia that some distant tribe 
preserves the linguistic purity of its ancestors, uses final 
vowels with the noun, and rejects the addition of the pro- 
noun which apocope in the verb now renders necessary.* 
But I greatly doubt the existence of such a race of phi- 
lologists. In El Hejaz, however, it is considered graceful 



El Ilejas gcnenllj ii the pronouncing of A ( ;;) a hard g — for instance 

** Gur'aii " fur ** Kur'an " (a KoranX and Iloggi for Ilukki (mjr right). 
Tliis ^, howeycr, in pronounced doop in tlie tlirout, and doci not rcacmhlo 

the oomipt Egyptian pronunciation of the jim (i*, _X & \^^^t which the 

Coptf iLnew not, and which their modem deacendanti cannot articulate. 

In £1 Hejas the only ahnonnal aonndi amongtt the Towels are o for tf , 
at Khokh, a peach, and for A, as Ohod for Uhud. The two short rowels 
lath and kasr are correctly pronounced, the former nerer becoming a short 
c, as in Egjrpt (El for Al and Yemen for YamanX or a short i, as in Syria 
(**min*' for "man" who? &c) These rowels, however, are differently 
articulated in every part of the Arab worid. So says Sl Jerome of the 
Hebrew: ** Nee refbrt ntrum Salem aut Salim nominetur ; cum vocalibus in 
medio literis perraro utantur Ilebrasi ; et pro voluntate lectorum, ac varietate 
regionum, eadem verba divcrsis sonis atque accentibus proferantur.** 

* e.g. Ant Zarabt—thou struckcdst — for Zarabta. The final vowel, 
suffering apocope, would leave **Zarabt'* equally applicable to the first 
person singuktf and the second perMo singular masculine. 
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in an old man^ especially when convening publicly, to 
lean towards classical Arabic. On the contrary, in a 
youth this would be treated as pedantic affectation, and 
condemned in some such satiric quotation as 

** Thcro are two things colder than ice, 
A joung old man, and an old jonng man.** 




The IlilMt. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
A VISIT TO THE SAINTS* CEMETERY. 

A SPLKNUii) conicty blazing in the western sky, liml 
aroused tlie apprehensions of the Madani. They all fell 
to predicting the usual disasters — wor^ famine^ and pesti- 
lence, — it being still an article of Moslem belief that the 
dread star foreshows all manner of calamities. Men 
discussed the probability of Abd el Mejid's immediate 
decease ; for here as in Rome, 

** When bcggan die, there are no comets leen: 
The heavena IhennBelvei bUxe forth the death of princes:" 

And in every strange atmospheric appearance about the 
time of the Ilajj, the Ilejazis are accustomed to read 
tidings of the dreaded Rih el Asfar.* 

Whether tlic event is attributiiblc to the Zu Zuwabah 
— the ** liord of the Foiflock," — or whether it was a case 
of ix)et hoc ergo propter hoc, I would not commit myself 
by deciding ; but, influenced by some cause or other, the 
Hawazim and the Ilawamid, subfamilies of the Beni-Harb, 
began to fight about this time with prodigious fury. 
These tribes are eternally at feud, and the least provoca- 
tion fans their smouldering wrath into a flame. The 
Ilawamid number, it is said, between 30()0 and 4000 
fighting men, and the Uawazim not more tliau 700 : tlio 
latter, however, are considered a race of desperadoes who 
pride themselves upon never retreating, and under their 

• The cholera. See Chapter XVIII. 
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fiery Shaykhs^ Abbas and Abu Ali, they are a thorn in 
the sides of their disproportionate foe. On the present 
occasion a Ilamidah* happened to strike tlie camel of a 
Hazimi which had trespassed ; upon which the Hazimi 
smote the Ilnmidah, and called him a rough name. The 
Ilamidah instantly shot the Hazimi, the tribes were called 
out, and they fought with asperity for some days. During 
the whole of the afternoon of Tuesday the dOth August 
the sound of firing amongst the mountains was distinctly 
heard in the city. Through the streets parties of Bedouins, 
sword and matchlock in hand, or merely carrying quarter- 
staves on their shoulders, mi^ht be seen hurrying along, 
frantic at the chance of missing the fray. The towu8[)eoplo 
cursed them privily, expressing a hope tliat the whole race 
of vermin might consume itself. And the pilgrims were 
in no small trepidation, fearing the desertion of their 
camel-men, and knowing what a blaze is kindled in this 
iuflammable land by an ounce of gunpowder. I aflerwards 
heard that the Bedouins fought till night, and separated 
after losing on both sides ten men. 

This quarrel ptit an end to any lingering possibility of 
my prosecuting my journey to Muscatf as originally in- 
tended. I had on the way from Yambu to El Medinah 
privily made a friendship with one Mujrim of the Beni- 
Harb. The *' Sinful," as his name, an ancient and classical 
one amongst the Arabs, means, understood that I had 
some motive of secret interest to undertake the perilous 
journey. He could not promise at first to guide me, as 
his beat lay between Yambu, El Medinali, Meccah, and 
Jeddah. But he offered to make all inquiries about the 

* Th« word Hnwamid in plnml of Iliunidah, TfAWfisim of TfiUQinl 
t Anciently ilicro was a cAmyan from Bluncal to Rl Medinah. My 
friends conid not tell mo when tho lino had been given up, h«t all wcro 
agreed that for jrcars thojr had not soon an Oman carayan, the pilgrims 
preferring to enter £1 Ilejas nl Jeddah. 
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route^ and to bring me the result at noonday, a time when 
the household was asleep. He had almost consented at 
last to travel with me about the end of August, in which 
case I should have slipped out of Hamid*s house and started 
like a Bedouin towards the Indian Ocean. But when the 
war commenced, Mujrim, who doubtless wished to stand 
by his brethren the Hawazim, began to show signs of 
recusancy in putting off the day of departure to tlie end 
of September. At last, when pressed, he frankly told mo 
tliat no tniYcllcr, nay, not a Bcilouin, could leave the city 
in that direction, even as far as Elmybar*, which informa- 
tion I afterwards ascertained to be correct It was im- 
possible to start alone, and wlien in despair I had recourse 
to Shaykh Ilamid, he seemed to think me mad for wishing 
to wend northwards when all the world was hurrying 
towards the south. My disappointment was bitter at first, 
but consolation soon suggested itself. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, a Bedouin-trip from £1 Medinah 
to Muscat, 1500 or 1600 miles, would require at least ten 
months ; whereas, under pain of losing my commissionf, 
I was ordered to be at Bombay before the end of March. 
Moreover, entering Arabia by El Ilejaz, as has before 
been said, I was obliged to leave behind all my instruments 
except a watch and a pocket compass, so the benefit ren- 
dered to geography by my trip would have been scanty. 
Still remained to me the comfort of reflecting that possibly 

* According to Abulfoda, Khaybor i« 6 ttoUons N. E. of El Modinoh; it 
it 4 acoortling to Kl Kdriids but iny infornuuiti asiurcd mc that camels go 
there easily, m tlio Tarikh cl Klminity says, in 3 days. I sbould place it 
SO miles N.N.K of £1 Mcdiuab. El Atwal locates it in G5<> SU* K. Ion,, 
and S5<» SC N. Ut; £1 Kanun in Ion. 67^ SO*, and lat 24<> SC/; Ibn Said in 
Ion. U^ 66\ and Ut. 27^; and lyAnTiHe in Ion. 67^ and lat. 25^. In 
Burckhardt's map, and those copied from it, Khaybar is placed about 2° 
distant from £1 Medinah, which I believe to be too far. 

I The parliamentary limit of an officer's leare flrom India is five years: 
if he orerstay that period, he forfeiu his oommissioii. 
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at Meccah some opportunity of crossing the Peninsula 
might present itself. At any rate I had the certainty of 
seeing the strange wild country of the Hejaz, and of being 
present at the ceremonies of the Holy City. 

I must request the render to bear with a Visitation 
once more : we shall conclude it with a ride to El Bakia.* 
This venerable spot is frequented by the pious every day 
after the prayer at the Prophet's Tomb, and especially on 
Fridays. 

Our party started one morning, — on donkeys, as usual, 
for my foot was not yet strong, — along the Darb el Jena- 
zah round the southern wall of the town. The locomotives 
were decidedly slow^ principally in consequence of the 
tent-ropes which the Ilajis had pinned down literally all 
over the plain, and falls were by no means infrequent. 
At last we arrived at the end of the Darb, where I com- 
mitted myself by mistaking the decaying place of those 
miserable schismatics the Nakhawilahf for £1 Bakia, the 
glorious cemetery of the Saints. Hamid corrected my 
blunder with tartness, to which I replied as tartly, that in 
our country — Aflghanistan — wc burned the body of 
every heretic upon whom wo could lay our hands. This 
truly Islamitic custom was heard with general applause, 
nnd as the little dispute ended, we stood at the open gate 
of El Bakia. Then having dismounted I sat down on a 
low Dakkah or stone bench within the walls, to obtiun a 
general view and to preiNire for tlie most fatiguing of the 
visitations. 

There is a tradition that 70,000, or according to others 
100,000 saints, all with faces like full moons, shall cleave 

* The niuno means ** the place of many nrats.** It is also called Bakia 
El Gharkad — the place of manjr roots of the tree Rhamnus. Gharkad is 
translated in diflferent ways: some term it the lote, others the tree of the 
Jews (Forskal, sub voce). 

t See Chapter XXL 
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on the last day the yawning boeom of El Bakia.* About 
10^000 of the Aflhab (companions of the Prophet) and 
innumerable Sayyids are buried here: their graves are 
forgotten, because, in the olden time, tombstones were 
not placed over the last dwelling-places of mankind. The 
first of flesh who shall arise is Mohammed, the second 
Abubekr, the third Omar, then the people of El Bakia 
(amongst whom is Osman, the fourth Caliph), and then 
the incoUe of the Jannat el Maala, the Mcccan cemetery. 
The Iladis, ** whoever dies at the two Harams shall rise 
with the Secure on the Day of Judgment," has made 
these spots priceless in value. And even upon earth they 
might be made a mine of wcaltli. Like the catacombs at 
]tomo. El iiukia is literally full of the odour of sanctity, 
and a single item of the great aggregate here wouUl 
render any otiier Moslem town famous. It is a pity tliat 
this people refiises to exhume its relics. 

The first person buried in El Bakia was Usman bin 
Mazun, the first of the Muhajirs who died at El Medinah. 
In the month of Shaaban, a. h. 3, the Prophet kissed the 
forehead of the corpse and ordered it to be interred within 
sight of his abode. In those days the field was covered 
with the tree Gharkad ; the vegetation was cut down, tlie 
ground was levelled, and Usman was placed in the centre 
of the new cemetery. With his own hands Mohammed 
planted two large upright stones at the head and the feet 
of his faithful follower f; and in process of time a dome 
covered the six)t Ibraliim, the Prophet's infant second 



* Tlio ittino u tiiitl of tliu Mukboruli Uciii SaluiiUi ur Halim, u ccmetcr/ 
to the wcit of Kl Mcdioah, below riling ground called Jebel Sola. It bait 
long ago boon deserted. See Chapter XIV. 

t These itonea were removed bj £1 Harwan, who determined that 
Usman's grare thoold not bo diatinguiihed from hia fellowa. For this act, 
the Uentcnant of |Iaawi/ab was reprored and blamed bj pious Modems. 
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8on^ wns lud by Ustnan^s sidcy after which El Bokia be- 
came a celebrated cemetery. 

The Burial-place of the Saints is an irregular oblong 
surrounded by walls which are connected with the suburb 
at their S.W. angle. The Darb d Jcnazah separates it 
from the enceinte of the town, and the Eastern Desert 
Boad beginning from the Bab el Jumah bounds it on the 
north. Around it palm plantations seem to flourish. It 
is small, considering the extensive use made of it: all 
that die at El Medinah, strangers as well as natives, 
except only heretics and schismatics, expect to be interred 
in it. It must be choked with corpses, which it could not 
contain did not the Moslem style of burial greatly favor 
rapid decomposition, and it has all the inconveniences of 
'' intramural sepulture.'' The gate is small and ignoble ; 
a mere doorway in the wall. Inside there are no flower- 
plots, no tall trees, in fact none of the refinements which 
lighten the gloom of a Christian burial-place : the build- 
ings are simple, they might even be called mean. Almost 
all are the conunon Arab Mosque, clennly whitewashed, 
and looking (piite new. The ancient numtnncnts were 
levelled to the ground by Saad the Wahhabi and his 
puritan followers, who waged pitiless warfare against 
what must have appeared to them magnificent mausolea, 
deeming as they did a loose heap of stones suflScient for a 
grave. In Burckliardt's time the whole place was a " con- 
fused accumulation of heaps of earth, wide pits, and rub- 
bish, without a single regular tombstone." The present 
erections owe tlieir existence, I was told, to the liberality 
of the Sultans Abd el Hamid and Mahmud. 

A poor pilgrim has lately started on his last journey, 
and his corpse, unattended by friends or mourners, is 
csirried upon the shotilders of hired buriers into the ceme* 
tery. Suddenly they stay tlieir rapid steps, and throw 
the body upon the ground. There is a life-like pliability 

VOL. IL D 
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about it as it falls, and the tight cerements so define the 
outlines tliat the action makes me simddcr. It looks al- 
most as if the dead were conscious of what is about to 
occur. They have forgotten their tools ; one man starts 
to fetch them, and three sit down to smoke. After a time 
a shallow grave is hastily scooped out* The corpse is 
packed in it with such unseemly haste that earth touches 
it in all directions, — cruel carelessness among Moslems, 
who believe this to torture the sentient framcf One 
comfort suggests itself. The poor man being a pilgrim 
has died Shahid — in martyrdom. Ere long his spirit 
shall leave £1 Bakia, 

** And be on honej-dew thall feed, 
And drink the milk of Paradiie." 

I entered the holy cemetery right foot forwards, as if 
it were a Mosque, and barefooted, to avoid suspicion of 
being a heretic. For though the citizens wear their shoes 
in the Bakia, they are much oiTcnded at seeing the 
Peruana follow their example. We began by the general 
benediction.^ ** Peace be upon ye, O people of El Bakia ! 

* It ought to bo high cnoagh for the tenant to sit upright when answer- 
ing tlio Inturrogutiug Angels. 

f Beeanse of this tupentitioo, in ererj port of El Islam, some contri- 
Tanoe it mode to prevent the earth pressing upon the body* 

{ This blessing is in Mohammed's words, as the bcoutjr of the Arabic 
shows. Ajisha relates that in the month Sofar, ▲. u. 11, one night the Pro- 
jtlict, who was beginning to suffer from the hcodaclie which caused his 
death, aroee firom his coucli, and walked out into the darkness ; whcreuix)n 
she followed him in a fit of jealousy, thinking that he might bo about to 
yisit some other wife. He wont to £1 Dokio, delivered the above bcucdic- 
tiou (which oilicn give somewhat diflfercntljrX raised his hands three times, 
and turned to go home. Ajisha harried bock, but she could not conceal 
her agitation from her husband, who asked what she had done. Upon her 
confessing her suspicions, he stemljr informed her that he had gone forth, 
bjT order of the archangel Gabriel, to bless and to intercede for the people 
of El Bakia. Some authors relate a more facetious termination of the 
collo«|ii/. — M. C. do IVurceval (Kssai, &c. voL iii. p. 314.). 
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Pcoco be upon ye, O admittecl to the presence of the Moet 
High I Receive ye what ye have been promised I Peace 
be upon ye, martyrs of El Bakia, one and all I We verily, 
if Allah please, are about to join ye I O Allah pardon us 
and them, and the mercy of God, and his blessings 1" 
After which we recited the Chapter El Ikhlas and the 
Testification, then raised our hands, mumbled the Fatihah, 
passed our palms down our faces, and went on. 

Walking down a rough narrow path, which leads from 
the western to the eastern extremity of El Bakia, we 
entered the humble mausoleum of the Caliph Osman-* 
Osman *' Ei Mazlum," or the ** ill-treated," he is called by 
some Moslem travellers. When he was slain % his friends 
wished to bury him by the Prophet in the Ilujrali, and 
Ayisha made no objection to the measure. But tlie 
people of Egypt became violent, swore that the corpse 
should neither be buried nor be prayed over, and only 
permitted it to be removed upon the threat of Habibah 
(one of tlie ** Mothers of the Moslems,'* and daughter of 
Abu Sufiyan) to expose her countenance. During the 
night that followed his death, Osman was carried out by 
several of his friends to El Bakia, from which, however, 
Uiey were driven away, and obliged to deposit their 
burden in a garden, eastward of and outside the stunts* 
cemetery. It was called Hisn Kaukab, and was looked 
upon as an inauspicious place of sepulture, till Marwan 
included it in El Bakia. We stood before Osman's 
monument, repeating, ** Peace be upon thee, O our Lord 
Osman, son of Affanlf Peace be upon thee, O Caliph 

* ** Limping Osnuin,** m the Persians contemptnonnlj call him, was 
fflnin hj rebels, nnd tlicrrforc bocamo a mnrtjr ncconliiig to tho Snniiis. 
'fho SliiiUiR jtisiirjr tlio ninnlcr, sajing it was tlio act of an " Ijma cl Mna- 
liniin,** or tlio ji^ncnil consoiisns of Ki Islam, which in their opinion raUAca 
an act of •* l^jrnch law.** 

t This specirjing the father Aflan, proret him to hate been a Moslem. 

D S 
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of Allah's Prophet I Peace be upon thcei O writer of 
Allah's book I Peace be upon thee, in whose presence 
the angels are ashamed I * Peace be upon thee, O col- 
lector of the Koran ! Peace be upon thee, O son-in-law 
of the Prophet ! Peace be upon thee, O Lord of the Two 
Lights If Peace be upon thee, who fought the battle of 
the Faith I Allah be satisfied with thee, and cause thee 
to be satisfied, and render heaven thy habitation I Peace 
be upon tliee, and the mercy of Allah and his blessing, 
and praise be to Allah, Ix)ixl of the (three) worlds!" 
This supplication concluded in the usual manner. After 
which we gave alms, and settled with ten piastres the 
demands of the Khadim X who takes charge of the tomb : 
tliis double-disbursing process had to be repeated at each 
station. 

Then moving a few paces to the north, we faced east- 
wards, and performed the visitation of Abu Said el Kha- 
zari, a Sahib or companion of the Prophet, whose sepulchre 
lies outside El Bakia. The third place visited was a dome 
containing the tomb of our lady Halimah, the Bedouin 
wet-nurse who took charge of Mohammed §: she is ad- 



Abubckr't fttthor, ** Kaharuli," and Omar's ** £1 Kliattab,** arc not mentioned 
bjr name in tlio Ceremonies of Visitation. 

* The Christian reader must remember that the Moslems ranlc angelic 
nature, under certain conditions, below hunum nature. 

f Osman married two daughters of the IVophet, a circumstance which the 
Suunis quote as honomblu to him: the Sliiahs, on tlic coiitrarj, dcchiro thiit 
he killed them both bj ill-treatment 

X These men are generalljr descendants of the Saint whoso tomb thcjr 
own : thcj rcccire pensions from the Mudir of the Mosque, and rviain al| 
fees presented to them by vi^itorv. Some families are rcsi>cctabljr supported 

in this way. 

§ This woman, according to some accoonts, also sared Mohammed's life, 
when an Arab Kaliin or diTiner, foreseeing that the child was destined to 
subvert the national faith, urged the bystanders to bury their swords in his 

bosom. 
The Slicrift of Meccah still entrust their children to the Bedoains, that 
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dressed thus: ''Peace be upon thee, O Halimah the 
auspicious!* Peace be upon thee, who performed thy 
trust in suckling the best of mankind I Peace be upon 
thee, O wet-nurse of El Mustafa ! Peace be upon thee, O 
wet-nurse of £1 Mujtaba ! t May AUnh bo satisfied with 
thee, and cause thee to bo satisfied, and render Heaven 
thy houso and habitation! and verily we hare come 
visiting thee, and by means of thee drawing near to 
Allah's Prophet, and through him to God the Lord of 
the Heavens and the Earths. **$ 

After which, fronting the north, we stood before a low 
enclosure, containing ovals of loose stones, disposed side by 
side. Tiicsc arc the martyrs of El Bakia, wlio received 
the crown of glory at tlio hands of El Muslim §, the general 
of the arch-iieretic Yezid.| The prayer here recited differs 
so little from that addressed to the martyrs of Ohod, that 
I will not transcribe it. The fifth station is near the 
centre of the cemetery at the tomb of Ibrahim, who died, 
to the eternal regret of El Islam, some say six months old, 
others in his second year. He was the son of Mariyah, 

Uicj maj bo hardened bj the discipline of the Desert And the late Pacha 
of Egypt gaTe one of his sons in charge of the Anisah tribe, near Akabah. 
Bnrckhardt (TraTcU in Arabia, toL i. p. 487. )« makes some sensible re« 
marks about this custom, which cannot be too much praised. 

* El ** Sadijrah,'* a doable entendre; it means auspicious, and also alludes 
to Halhnah's tril>e, the Boni Soad. 

t Both tlicsc words are titles of the Prophet El ^lustafa meant the 
•• Chosen; ** £1 Mujuba, the «* Accepted.** 

{ There being, according to the Moslems, many heaTtns and manj 
earths. 

§ See Chap. XX. 

I The Sbafei school allows its disciples to cnrse El Teiid, the son of 
Muawijrah, whoso cruelties to tho descendants of the Prophet, and crimes 
and vices, hare made him tho Judas Iscariut of El Islam. I hare heard 
JlanaA Moslems, orpcciallj Sayyids, revile him, l>nt this is not strictly 
speaking corrrct llio Sliiahs, of conrso, plnco no limits to their aiNtm 
of liim. You first call a man *• Omar,** then ** Sliimr" (the slsycr of El 
Husayn), and lastly, " Tesid,** beyond which insalt does not extend. 

D 3 
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the Coptio girl, aent as a present to Mohammed by Jorih 
the Mukaukas or governor of Alexandria. The Prophet 
with his own hand piled earth upon the grave, and sprinkled 
it with water, — a ceremony then first performed, — dis- 
posed small stones upon it, and pronounced the final salu* 
tation.^ Then we visited El Nafi Maula, son of Omar, 
generally called Imam Nafi el Kari, or the Koran chaunter ; 
and near him the great doctor Imam Malik Ibn Anas, a 
native of El Mcdinah, and one of the most dutiful of her 
sons. The ciglith station is at the tomb of Ukayl bin 
Abi Talib, brother of Ali.t Then we visited the spot 
where lie interred all the Prophet's wives, Ayisha in- 
cluded.} Afler tlie " Mothers of the Moslems,** we prayed 
at the tombs of Mohammed's daughters, said to be ten in 
number. 

In compliment probably to the Hajj, the beggars mus- 
tered strong that morning at El Bakia. Along the walls 
and at the entrance of each building squatted ancient 
dames, all engaged in fervent contemplation of every ap- 
proaching face, and in pointing to dirty cotton napkins 
spread upon the ground before them, and studded with a 
few (M)iiis, gold, silver, or copper, according to the ex- 
|NM!lution8 of the proprietress. They raised tlicir voices 
to duiiiaiid largesse : some promised to write Fatihahs, 
and tlio most ^audacious seized visitors by the skirts of 
tlioir gnnnonts. Fakihs, ready to write '^ Y. S.," or any- 
lliitig else doniandcd of tliem, covered the little heaps and 

* Vttt wliUJi roAMiii ttmiiy liolj men were buried in tbit part of tho 
tH'tncli^r/, vv4«rjr imki U^liig anibiiioui to lie in ground wbicb bad been 
biiiiortKl by ibti l*r(i|ibiU*a buiidi. 

f Ukii/I or A kill m nmn/ write the name, died at Damaicus, during tho 
oulipbato of Id Muawl/iih. Borne lay he was buried there, othen that bit 
0(ir|ieo wae traii«|Nirtud to Rl ModUiah, and buried in a place where for- 
merly bit boutc, known at ** Dar tlka/1/' itood. 

X Kbadljab, who llet at Mceeab, b the onljr exception. Mohammed 
married flaoen wivoi, of whoiu nine tttrYlvod hira. 
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eminences of the cemetery, all begging lustily, and looking 
as though they would murder you, when told how bene- 
ficent is Allah.^ At the doors of the tombs old house- 
wives, and some young ones also, struggled with you for 
your slippers as you doffed them, and not unfrequently the 
charge of tlio pair was divided between two. Inside, 
when the boys were not loud enough or importunate 
enough for presents, they were urged on by the adults 
and seniors, the relatives of the '' Khadims " and hangers- 
on. Unfortunately for me, Shaykh Hamid was renowned 
for taking charge of wealthy pilgrims : the result was, that 
my purse was lightened of tlirce dollars. I must odd tlmt 
although at least fifty female voices loudly promised that 
morning, for the sum of ten paralis each, to supplicate 
Allah in behalf of my lameness, no perceptible good came 
of their efforts. 

Before leaving £1 Bakia, we went to the eleventh 
station f, the Kubbat el Abbasiyah, or Dome of Abbas. 
Originally built by the Abbaside Caliphs in A. n. 519, it 
is a larger and a handsomer building than its fellows, and 
is situated on the right-hand side of the gate as you 
enter in. The crowd of beggars at the door testified to 
its importance : they were attracted by tlie Persians who 
assemble here in force to weep and pray. Crossing the 
threshold with some difficulty, I walked round a mass of 
tombs which occupies tlio centre of the building, leaving 
but a narrow passage between it and the walls. It is 
nulcd round, covered over with several "Kiswahs* of 
green cloth, worked with white letters, and looked like a 
confused heap ; but it might have appeared irregular to mo 

* A polito form of objecting to bo charitable. 

t Some are of opinion that the ceremonies of Zijrarot formerljr did, and 
■till should, begin here. Dot the order of Tisitntion differs tnfinitclj, and no 
two authors seem to agree. I was led bj Shaykh Hamid, and indulged in 
Doscmples. 

D 4 
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by the reason of the mob around. The eastern portion 
contains the body of El Hasan, tlie son of AH and grand- 
son of the Prophet*; the Imam Zayn el Abidin^ son of 
£1 Husayn, and great grandson to the Prophet ; the Imam 
Mohammed El Bakir (fifth Imam), son to Zayn el Abidin ; 
and his son the Imam Jaafar el Sadik — all four descen- 
dants of the Prophet, and buried in the same grave with 
Abbas ibn Abd el Muttalib, uncle to Mohammed. It is 
almost needless to say that these names are subjects of 
great controversy. El Masudi mentions that here was 
found an inscribed stone declaring it to be the tomb of 
the Lady Fatimah, of Hasan her son, of Ali bin Husayn, 
of Mohammed bin Ali, and of Jaafar bin Mohammed. 
Ibn Jubayr, describing El Bakia, mentions only two in 
tills tomb, Abbas and Hasan ; the head of the latter, he 
says, in the direction of the former's feet. Other authora 

* Barckhardt makes a sericf of mistakes opon this subject ^ Hatstm 
ibn Aljr, whose tmnk onlj lies buried here (in £1 Bakia), his head having 
been ftent to Cairo, where it is preserved in the fine Mosque called El 
Haitauya*' 

The Mosque £1 Hasanajn (the ** two Hasans*') is supposed to contain 
onlj the head of £1 Huaayif which, when the crusaders took Ascalon, was 
brought fVom thence bjr Sultan Solih or Beybars, and conveyed to Cairo. 
As I hare said before, the Persians in £gypt openly ^how their contempt of 
this tradition. 

It must be remembered that El Hasan died poisoned at £1 Mcdinah by 
his wife Jaadah. £1 Husayn, on the other hand, was idain and decapitated 
at KerbchL According to tlie Shiahs, Zayn el Abidin obtained from Yci&iil, 
after a space of forty days, his father's head, and carried it bock to Kcr- 
bchi, for which reason the event is known to the Persians as ** Chilluych siir 
o tan," tlio ** forty days of (separation between) the head ami trunk." 
Hiey vehemently deny tliat ilie body lies at Kcrbclu, und the head ut 
Caiiu. 

Otiiers, again, declare that El Husayn's head was sent by Yezid to Amir 
bin el As, the governor of £1 Medinah, and was by him buried near Faii- 
mah*s Tomb. Nor aro they wanting who declare, that after Yczid's death 
the head was found in his treasury, and was shrouded and buried at 
Damascus. Such is the uncertainty which hangs over the early history of 
£1 IsUim. 
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relate that in it, about the ninth century of the Uijmh, 
was found a wooden box covered with fresh-looking red 
felt cloth, with bright brass naila, and they believe it to 
have contained the corpse of Ali, placed here by his son 
Hasan. 

Wc stood opposite this mysterious tomb, and repeated, 
with difficulty by reason of the Persians weeping, the 
following supplication: — ''Peace be upon ye, O family of 
the Prophet I O lord Abbas, the free from impurity and 
uncleanness, and father's brother to the best of men I And 
thou too O lord Hasan, grandson of the Prophet I And 
thou too O lord Zayn el AbidinI* Peace be upon ye, 
one and all, for verily God hath been pleased to deliver 
you from all guile, and to purify you with all purity. 
The mercy of Allah and his blessings be upon you, and 
verily he is the Praised, the Mighty I" After which, free- 
ing ourselves from the hands of greedy boys, we turned 
round and faced the southern wall, close to wliicli is a tomb 
attributed to the Lady Fatimali.f I will not repeat the 
prayer, it being the same as that recited in the Uaram. 

* Tho nanics of tho fifth and sixth Imams, Mohammed el Ilakla and 
Jaafar el Sadik, wore omitted bj Hamid, as doubtful whether thej are 
reallj buried here or not 

t Moslem historians seem to delight in the obscuritj which hangs orer 
the ladj's last resting-place, as if it were an houor even for tlie receptacle of 
her ashoe to bo concealed, from the eyes of men. Some place her in the 
Horam, reljing upon this tradition: — Fatimah, feeling about to die, rose 
up jojrfuUj, performed the greater ablution, dressed herself in pure gar- 
ments, spread a mat upon the floor of her house near the Prophet's Tomb, 
laj down (Venting the Kiblah, placed her hand under her cheek, and said to 
her attendant, '* I am pure and in a pure dress; now let no one uncoTer mjr 
bodj, but burj me where I lie I ** When Ali returned he found his wifb 
dead, and complied with her last wishes. Umar bin Ab<l el Asia bclicTcd 
this tradition, when he included the room in tlio Mosque; and general! j in 
£1 Islam Fatimah is snpposcd to be buried in tlic Ilarani. 

'riioso who snp|N)ee the Prophet's daughter to be buried in Kl Dakia rcljr 
npon a sajing of the Imam linsan, ** If men will not allow me to sleep be- 
side mj grandsirr, place me in El Bakia, hj mj mother." Tbej gire the 
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Issuing from the hot and crowded dome, we recovered 
our slippers after much trouble, and found tliat our gar- 
ments had suffered from the frantic gesticulations of the 
Persians. We then walked to the gate of El Bakia, stood 
facing the cemetery upon an elevated piece of ground, and 
delivered the general benediction. 

'<OAUah! O Allah I O Allah I O full of mercy ! O 
abounding in beneficence ! Lord of length (of days), and 
prosperity, and goodness I O thou who when asked, gran test, 
and when prayed for aid, aidest I Have mercy upon the 
companions of thy Prophet, of the Muhajirin, and the 
Ansar I Have mercy upon them, one and all I Have mercy 
upon Abdullah bin Hantal (and so on, specifying their 
names), and make Paradise their rcsting-i)lace, their habi- 
tation, their dwelling, and their abode I O Alloli I accept 

following Accooni of hia death and buriaL Hit bodjr was bathed and 
ilirouded bj Ali and Umar Salmah. Others sajr that Asma bint Umajs, 
the wife of Abobekr, was present with Fatimah, who at her last hour com- 
plained of being carried ont, as was the custom of those dajs» to burial like 
a man. Asma promised to make her a coTcred bier, like a bride's litter, of 
palm sticks, in shape like what she had seen in Abjssinia: whereupon 
Fatimah smiled for the first time afVcr her father's death, and exacted from 
her a promise to allow no one entrance as long as her corpse was in the 
house. Ayisha, shortljr aAcrwards knocking at the door, was refused 
ailmittancu bj Asma: the former complained of this to her father, and 
declared that her stepmother had been making a bride's litter to carrj out 
the corpse. Abubekr went to the door, and when informed bj his wife 
that all was the result of Fatiroah's orders, he returned home making no 
objection. The death of the Prophet's daughter was concealed by her own 
desire from high and low; she was buried at night, and none accompanied 
her bier, or prayed at her grave, except Ali and a few relatives, llio 
81iiahs found a charge of irreverence and disrepect against Abubekr for ab- 
sence on this occasion. 

The third place which claims Fatimah's honored remains, is a small 
Mosque in £1 Bakia, sooth of the Sepulchre of Abbaa. It was called Bay t 
d Hum — House of Mourning — because here the Lady passed the end of 
her days, lamenting the loss of her father. Her tomb appears to have for- 
merly been shown there. Now visitors pray, and pray only twice, — at tlie 
Harain, and in the Kubbat cl Abliasiyah. 
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our Ziyarat, and supply our wants, and lighten our griefs, 
and restore us to our homes, and comfort our fears, and 
disappoint not our hopes, and pardon us, for on no other 
do we rely ; and let us depart in thy faith, and after the 
practice of thy Prophet, and be thou satisfied with us I 
O Allah I forgive our past offences, and leave us not to 
our (evil) natures during the glance of an eye, or a lesser 
time ; and pardon us, and pity us, and let us return to our 
houses and homes safe (i.e. spiritually and physically), 
fortunate, abstaining from what is unlawful, re-established 
after our distresses, and belonging to the good, thy servants 
upon whom is no fear, nor do they know distress. Be- 
pcntanco, O Jjord I BciKsntancc, O Merciful I llc|)entnnco, 
O Pitiful ! Bepentance before death, and pardon afVer 
death I I beg pardon of Allah I Thanks be to Allah t 
Pnuse be to Allah! Amen, O Lord of the (three) 
worlds I ^ 

After which, issuing from El Bakia*, we advanced 

* The other celebritlct in El Bakia are, 

Fatimah bint Asad, mother of Ali. She was buried with great re- 
ligions pomp. The Prophet shrouded her with his own garment (to 
prerent hell from touching her), dng her grave, laj down in it (that it 
might never squeeze or be narrow to her), assisted in canrying the bier, 
prajed over her, and proclaimed her certain of future felicitjr. Orer her 
tomb was written, ** The grave hath not closed upon one like Fatimah, 
daughter of Asad." 

Historians relate that Mohammed laj down in onlj four graves: Kha- 
dijah's, at Meccah i Kasim*s, her son bj him ; that of Umm Raman, 
Ajisha's mother; and that of Abdullah el Blasni, a friend and oompanion. 

Abd el Rahmin bin Anf was interred near Usman bin Masun. Ajisha 
offered to bury him in her house near the Prophet, but he replied that he 
did not wish to narrow her abode, and that he had promised to sleep hj the 
side of his friend Mainin. I have already allndcd to the belief that none 
has been able to occupy the spare place in the lltijrnh. 

Ihn If nfnriih cl Snlimi, who was one of tlio Aidmb cl TTijratayn (who hail 
arcompAiiiod both Fli|;lit% tlio (.Irrntcr nnil the liOMicrX here died of a 
wound received at Oho4l, and was buried in Sliawwal, A. ii. 9, one month 
after Usman bin Masun. 
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northwardty leamng the dty gate oa die left laaid, sod 
etme to s mall KoMieh dose to tke road. It k viaitfid 
aa coDtainiiig tke tomb of tbe Prophei'a paternal amiia, 
eapecially of Safiyab, dai^ter of Abd el Muttalib, aialer 
of Ilamzahy aod one of the many heroinea of earlj £1 
lalaoi. lIoiTjrii^ OTer our direcciona here, — for we were 
tired indeed, — we applied to a Sakka for water, and en- 
tered a little coffee-hooae near the gate of die town, after 
which we rode home. 

I hare now deacribed, I fear at a wearying length, the 
apota Tiaited by every 2^air at EU Medinah. The guide- 
hooka mention altogether between fifty and fifty-five 
moaquea and other holy pbcea, moat of which are now 
unknown even by name to the ciUzena. The most ce- 
lebrated of tlieae arc the few following, which I describe 
from hearsay. 

About three miles to the N.W. of the town, close to the 
Wady el Akik, lies the Mosque called El Kiblatayn — 
** The Two Directions of Prayer." Some give this title 
to the Mosjid el Takwa at Kuba.* Others assert tliat tlic 
Prophet, after visiting and eating at the house of an old 
woman named Umm Mabsliar, went to pray the mid-day 

Abdullah bin HAfad, who, according to othen, it boricd at Knfah. 

8aad ibn Zararab, interred near Uman bin Masun. 

Baad bin Haas, who was bnricd bj the Trophet. He died of a wound 
rcceired during the battle of the Moat. 

Abd el llahtnan el Autat, aon of Omar. He was generalljr known as 
Abu 8hahniah, the ** Father of Fat: " he sickened and died, after receiving 
fruin his fatlicr the religious flogging — impudicitia cansL 

Abu Bully an bin vl Ilaris, grandson of Abd el Mnttalib. He was buried 
near AlMlullali bin Joafar el Tayjar, popularly known as the ** most gene- 
rous of the Arabs,** and near Ukajl bin Abi Talib, the brother of All men- 
tioned abore. 

These are the principal names mentioned by popular authors. The 
curious reader will And in old histories a multitude of others, whoso graves 
are now utterly forgotten at El Medinah. 

• HcoCliap. XIX. 
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prayer in the Mosque of the Beni Solmali. lie hnd per- 
formed the prostration with his face towards Jerusalem, 
when suddenly warned by revelation he turned southwards 
and concluded his orisons in that direction. I am told it 
is a mean dome without inner walls^ outer enclosures, or 
minaret. 

The Masjid Beni 2iafar (some write the word Tifr) is 
also called Masjid el Baghlah — of the She-mule, — be- 
cause, according to El Matari, on the ridge of stone to the 
south of this Mosque are the marks where the Prophet 
leaned his arm, and where the she-mule, Duldul, sent by 
tlio Mukaukas as a present with Mariyah the Coptic Girl 
and Yfifur the donkey, placed her hoofs. At the Mosque 
was shown a slab uiH)n which the Prophet sat hearing 
recitations from the Koran ; and historians declare that 
by following his example many women have been blessed 
with offspring.* This Mosque is to tlie east of £1 Bakia. 

The Masjid el Jumah — of Friday, or El Anikah, of the 
Sand-heaps — is in the valley near Kuba, where Moham- 
med prayed and preached on tlie first Friday after his 
flight from Meccali.f 

The Masjid el Fazikh — of Date-liquor — is so called 
because when Abu Ayyub and others of the Ansar were 
sitting with cups in their hands, they heard that intoxi- 
cating draughts were for the future forbidden, upon which 
they |K)ured the liquor u]K)n the ground. Here the Pro- 
phet prayed six days whilst he was engaged in warring 
down the Beni Nazir Jews. The Mos(iue derives its 
other name. El Shams — of the Sun — because, being 
erected on rising ground east of and near Euba, it receives 
the first rays of morning light 

• I ciinnot wij whether this TfUimhlc utoiic Iw still at the Mo6<]UC Ilcnl 
Tifir. Bat I pcrfuctlj remember that my friend Jjorking had a matilatcd 
•phynx in his garden at Alexandria, which was found eqnallj efflcacknif. 

t See Chap. XVIL 
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To the eastward of the Masjid el Fazikh lies the Masjid 
el Karayzah, erected on a spot where the Prophet de- 
scended to attack the Jewish tribe of tliat name. Re- 
turning from tlie Battle of the Moat, wayworn and tired 
with fighting, he here sat down to wash and comb his 
hair, when suddenly appeared to him the Archangel Ga- 
briel in tiic figure of a horseman dressed in a corslet and 
covered witii dust '' The Angels of Allah,'* said the pre- 
teniatiiral visitor, " are still in arms, O Prophet, and it is 
Allali*s will Uiat thy foot return to the stirrup. I go 
before thee to prepare a victory over the Infidels, the sons 
of Kurayzah.** The legend adds that the dust raised by 
the angelic host was seen in the streets of EU Medinah, 
but timt mortal eye fell upon no horseman's form. The 
Prophet ordered his followers to sound the battie-call, 
gave his flag to Ali, — the Arab token of appointing a 
commander-in-chief, — and for twenty-five days invested 
the habitations of the enemy. This hapless tribe was ex- 
terminated, sentence of death being passed upon them by 
Saad ibn Mans, an Ausi whom they constituted their 
judge because ho belonged to an allied tribe. 600 men 
wore boliended in the market-place of £1 Medinah, their 
pro|>orty wiis pluiuiorod, and their wives and cliildrcn 
were reduced to slavery. 



M 
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The Afasjid Maslinibat Umm Ibrahim, or Mosque of 
the garden of Ibrahim's moUier, is a place where Mariyah 
had a ganlon and became Uie mother of Ibrahim, the Pro- 
phot's second son.^ It is a small building in what iscalled 
tho A wall, or liigliost [Hirt of the El Kredinali plain, to the 



* Mohiimiiic«ra vKlmt ton wmi Km^iii, who Uicd in his infancy, and was 
buried fti Mwcuh. lloncv thi> lVi»|»hiH's |«iHlon.vniic, Abu Kasim, Uie saro 
oC Kiuini. 
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north of the Masjid Beni Kurayzah, and near the eastern 
Harrah or ridge.^ 

Northwards of El Bakia is, or was, a small building 
called the Masjid el Ijabah — of Granting, — from the 
following circumstance. One day the Prophet stopped 
to perform his devotions at this place, which then belonged 
to tlie Beni Muawiyah of the tribe of Aus. He made a 
long Dua or supplication, and then turning to his com- 
panions, exclaimed, ** I have asked of Allali three favors, 
two hath he vouchsafed to me, but the third was refused I^ 
Those granted were that the Moslems might never be 
destroyed by famine or by deluge. The third was that 
they might not perish by internecine strife. 

The Masjid cl Fath — of Victory, — vulgarly called 
the " Four Mosques," are situated in the Wady El Sayhf, 
which comes from the direction of Kuba, and about half 
a mile to the east of " El Kiblatayn.** The largest is 
called the Masjid el Fath or El Ahzab — of the troops, — 
and is alluded to in the Koran. Here it is said the Prophet 
prayed for three days during the Battle of the Moat, also 
called the battle '' El Alizab," the last fought with tlio 
Infidel Kuraysh under Abu Sufiyan. After three days of 
devotion, a cold and violent blast arose, with rain and 
sleet, and discomfited the foe. The Prophet's prayer 
having here been granted, it is supposed by ardent Mos- 
lems that no petition put up at the Mosque El Ahzab is 
ever neglected by Allah. The form of supplication is 
differently quoted by different authors. When El Shafei 
was in trouble and fear of Harun el Rashid, by the virtue 
of this formula he escaped all danger : I would willingly 

* Ajisim tiacd to rdato that rIio wns cxcocdinglj jcniont of tho Co|»tie 
girVf beauty, and tlio IVophct*! lovo for licr. Mohammed seeing Uiif, 
rcmoTcd Marijah from tlio honto of Ilarisnt bin cl Nnmanjn whieh bo had 
tolaced her, to the Awali of £1 Medinah, where the Motquo now if. 

f I am Terj donbtlnl aboot this location of the Masjid el Fath. 
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offer 80 valuable a prophylactory to mj readers, onlj it is 
of an unmanageable length. The doctors of El Islam also 
greatly differ about the spot where the Prophet stood on 
this occasion; most of them support the claims of the 
Masjid el Fath> the most elevated of the four, to that dis- 
tinction. Below, and to the south of the highest ground, 
is tlio Masjid Salman el Farsi, the Persian, from whose 
brain emanated the bright idea of the Moat At the 
mature age of 250, some say 350, after s|>cnding liis life 
in sairch of a religion, from u Magus * becoming succes- 
sively a Jew and a Nazarene, he ended with being a 
Moslem, and a companion of Mohammed. During his 
eventful career he had been ten times sold into slavery. 
Delow Salman's Mosque is the Masjid Ali, and the 
smallest building on the soutli of the hill is called Masjid 
Abubekr. All these places owe their existence to El 
Walid the Caliph : they were repaired at times by his 
successors. * 

The Masjid el Rayali — of the Banner — was originally 
built by El Wulid upon a place where the Prophet pitched 
his tent during the War of the Moat Otherd call it El 
Zubab, after a hill upon which it stands. EI Rayah is 
scimmtcd iVoiu the Masjid cl Futh by a rising ground 
calleil Jcbcl Sula or Jebcl Sawab f: the former being on 
the eastern, whilst the latter lies upon the western de- 
clivity of the hill. The position of this place is greatly 
admired, as commanding the fairest view of the Ilaram. 

Al)Out a mile and a half south*east of El Biikia is a 
dome called Kuwwat Islam, the Strength of El Islam. 
Here the Prophet planted a dry palm-stick, which grew 
up, blossomed, and bore fruit at once. Moreover, on one 

* A magician, one auppoaed to worihip fire. 

f Tlio Motquo of ** roif ard in heaven.** It is fo called because during 
the War of the Moat, the Prophet uted to lire in a caTo there, and after- 
wards ho made it a frequent retort for prajrer. 
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occasion when the MoBlems were unable to perform the 
pilgrimage^ Mohammed here produced the appearance of 
a Kaabah, an Arafat, and all the appurtenances of the 
Ilajj. I must warn my readers not to condemn the 
founder of El Islam for these puerile inventions. 

The Masjid Unayn lies south of Hamzah's tomb. It is 
on a hill called Jebel el Rumat, the Shooters' Hill, and 
here during the battle of Ohod stood the archers of El 
Islam. According to some the Prince of Martyrs here 
received his death-wound ; others place that event at the 
Masjid el Askar or the Masjid el Wady.* 

Besides these fourteen, I find the names, and nothing 
but the names, of forty Mosques. The reader loses 
little by my unwillingness to oifer him a detailed list of 
such appellations as Masjid Beni Abd el Ashhal, Masjid 
Beni Harisah, Masjid Beni Haram, Masjid el Fash, Masjid 
el Sukiya, Masjid Beni Bayazah, Masjid Beni Hatmah, 

" Cum miiltis nliit qnoo nunc pcracriboro longnm cft** 



* lltiinziUrs fnll is now placed nt tlic Kiiblmt ol Bfosni. Sco CIia|i. XX. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
THE DAMASCUS CARAVAN. 

The Damascus Caravan was to start on the 27th Zul 
Kaaduh (Ist September). I had intended to stay at £1 
Mediimh till the last moment, and to accompany the 
Kafilat el Tayyarah, or the " Flying Caravan," wliich 
usually leaves on the 2nd Zul Ilijjah, two days after that 
of Damascus. 

Suddenly arose the rumour that there would be no 
Tayyarah*, and that all pilgrims must proceed witli the 
Dauuascus Curavau or await the lliikb.t The Sherif 
Zayd, Saad the liobbcr's only friend, had paid him an 
unsuccessful visit Schindcrhans demanded back his 
Shaykh-ship, in return for a safe-conduct through his 
country : " Otherwise," said he, " I will cut the throat 
of every hen that ventures into the passes." 

The Sherif Ziiyd returned to El Medinah on the 25th 
Zul Kandah (30th August). Early on the morning of 
the next day, Shaykli llaniid returned hurriedly from tho 
bazar, exclaiming, " You must make ready at once, £f- 
fendil — there will be no Tayyarah — all Ilajis start to- 
morrow — Allah will make it easy to you! — liave you 
your water-bkins in onlcr? — you are to travel down the 
Darb el Sharki, where you will not see water for three 
days I " 

Poor Ilamid looked horror-struck as he concluded tliis 

♦ Tho •• Tayyarah," or •* Flying CaraYan," U lightly laden, and trarcb 
by forced niordics. 

I Tlie Uokb if a dromedary CaraYan, in which each person carries only 
his Muddlc-hugs. It ii«iiully dt^sccuds by tho road called Kl Khubt, and 
luokcs Blccctth uu tho llfili diiy. 
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fearful nnnounccmcnt, which filled mc with joy. Burck- 
Imrdt had visited and described the Darb el Sultani^ the 
road along the coast But no European had as yet tra- 
velled down by Harun el Rashid's and the Lady Zubay- 
dah's celebrated route through the Nejd Desert 

Not a moment, however, was to be lost : we expected 
to start early the next rooming. The boy Mohammed 
went forth, and bought for eiglity piastres a Shugduf, 
which lasted us throughout the pilgrimage, and for fif- 
teen piastres a Shibriyah or cot to be occupied by 
Shaykh Nur, who did not relish sleeping on boxes. The 
youth was employed all day, witli sleeves tucked up and 
working like a porter, in covering the litter with matting 
and rugs, in] ineuding broken parte, and in providing it 
with large pockets for provisions inside and outside, with 
pouches t() contain the gugglets of cooled water. . 

Meanwhile Shaykh Nur and I, having inspected the 
water-skins, found that the rats had mode considerable 
rents in two of them. There being no workman pro- 
curable at this time for gold, I sat down to patch the 
damaged articles, whilst Nur was sent to lay in provisions 
for fourteen days.* By my companion's advice I took 
wheat-flour, rice, turmeric, onions, dates, unleavened bread 
of two kinds, cheese, limes, tobacco, sugar, tea and coffee. 

Hamid himself started upon the most important port of 
our business. Faithful camel-men are required upon a 
road where robberies are frequent and stabbings occasional, 
and where there is no law to prevent desertion or to limit 
new and exorbitant demands. After a time he returned, 
accompanied by a boy and a Bedouin, a short, thin, well- 
built old man with regular features, a white beard, and a 
cool clear eye ; his limbs, as usual, were scarred with 

* Tlio joiiniry is ailculntcd ni clcvon tlnyi; bnt pnirisions nro npt to 
iIK)il, and tho Bedouin camcUmcn expect to be fed. Besides which, 
pilfcrcn abound. 

B 9 
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womidi. liasod, cf ike BaUak, a fob-finulj of dK H»- 
fliifhk fiomlj of tbe Beni-IIarb, came in witk a fgaified 
dniifanour^ appGed lin ciexter palm to oiin\ ml dowa, 
ifeclinffl a pipe, aooepted eofiee, ami after driakiiig it, 
locked at OS to diow that he was reaJj tar negotiation. 
We opened the proceedings with ** We want men ami not 
camels,* and tbe conreraatioo proceeded in the porest 
HcgazLf After much discoasion we agreed, if compelled 
to trsTel by the Darb el Sharki, to pay twenty dollars for 
two camels|, and to advance arbun or earnest-money to 
half that amount.) The Shaykh bound himaelf to fHTOTide 
us with good animals, which moreover were to be changed 
in case of accidents ; he was also to supply his beasts with 
water, and Uf acconqKiny us to Arafat and back. But, 
absolutely refusing to carry my lai^e dicst, he declared 
that tbe tent under tlie Shugduf was burden enough for 
one camel, and that the green box of drugs, the saddle- 
bags, and the provision-sacks surmounted by Nur's cot, 
were amply sufficient for the other. On our part we 
bound ourselves to feed the Shaykh nnd liis son, supplying 
them either with raw or with cooked provender, and, upon 
our return to Mcccali from Mount Arafat, to pay the re- 
maining hire with a discretionary present. 

• Thi« ** HoMfitluib,'' M it if called, is the Arab fashion of shaking 
hands. The/ appl/ tlie palms of the right hands flat to each other, without 
M|ueexing the fingers, and then raise the hand to the forehead. 

f On tliis occasion I heard three new words: ** Kharitah,** used to signifjr 
s single trip to Mvccah (without return to Kl MedinahX ** Taarifah,** going 
out from Meccali to Mount Arafat, and ** Tansilah," return from Mount 
Arafat to Mcccah. 

(And part of an extra animal which was to carrj water for the part/. 
Had we travelled b/ the Darb el Sultani, we should have paid 6| dollars. 
Instead of 10, for each beast. 

I II10 system of advances, as well as eamest-mone/, is common all over 
Arabia. In some places, Aden for instance, I have heard of two- tliirds the 
|irico of s cargo of coflToe liclng rcciuired fh>m the purchaser before the seller 
would undcrtuko to furnish u single bale. 
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Hamid then addressed to me flowery praises of the old 
Bedouin. After which, turning to the latter, he ex- 
churned, *' Thou wilt treat these friends well, O Masud 
the Harbi I" The ancient replied with a dignity that had 
no pomposity in it, — "Even as Abu Shawarib — the 
Father of Mustachios * — behaveth to us, so will we be- 
have to him I " He then arose, bade us be prepared when 
the departure-gun sounded, saluted us, and stalked out of 
the room, followed by his son, who, under pretext of 
dozing, had mentally made an inventory of every article 
in the room, ourselves especially included. 

When the Bedouins disappeared, Shaykh Ilamid shook 
his head, advising mc to give them plenty to cat, and . 
never to allow twenty-four hours to ela|)so without dipping 
hand in the same dish with them, in order tliat the party 
might always be " Malihin," — on terms of saltf He 
concluded with a copious lecture upon the villany of 



* Most men of the Shnfci school clip tlicir mustachios cxcoedinglj short i 
some clean share the upper lip, the imperial, and the parts of the beard 
about the comers of tlie mouth, and the fore-part of the cheeks. I neglected 
so to do, which soon won for me the epithet recorded abore. 

Arabs are rastlj giren to ** nick-naming God's creatures i " their habit 
is the effect of acute obscrration, and the want of yariotj in proper names. 
Sonnini i^pears not to like baring been called the ** Father of a nose.** 
But there is nothing disrespectful in these personal allusions. In Arabia 
you must be ** father " of something, and it is better to be father of a 
feature, tlian father of a cooking- pot, or father of a strong smell (" Aba- 
Zirt") 

t Salt among the Hindus is eonsidcreil the emence and prese r r e r of the 
seas I it was therefore used in their ofTerings to the gods, lite old idea in 
Europe was, that salt is a bodj composed of rarious elements, into which it 
cannot be resolred bj human means; hence, it became the typo of an indis- 
soluble tie between indiriduals. Ilomer calls salt sacred and dirine, and 
whoerer ate it with a stranger was sup]ioMei1 tn l>cr(Hne his friend. ]lj tho 
Greek niiiliors, its by the Aralis, liospitaliiy and salt are words ox|ircNiing 
ft kindred iilea. 

When describing the Dedouins of El llcjax, I shall hare occasion to 
notice their peculiar notions of the Salt-law. 

K .1 
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Bedouins, and their habit of drinkbg tiayeUers' water. I 
was to pUice the skins on a camel in front, and not behind ; 
to hang the skins with their mouths carefully tied, and 
turned upwards, contrary to the general practice ; always 
to keep a good store of liquid, and at night to place it 
under the safeguard of the tent. 

In tlio afternoon, Umar EfTendi and others dropped in 
to take leave. They found me in the midst of preparations, 
sewing sacks, fitting up a pipe, patching water-bags, and 
packing medicines. My fellow-traveller had brought mc 
some pencils* and a penknife, as '^forget-me-nots," for 
we were by no means sure of meeting again. He hinted, 
however, at anotlier escape from the paternal abode, and 
proposed, if ])os8iblc, to join tlic Dromedary-Caravan. 
Slmykh Iloinid said the siunc, but I saw, by the expression 
of his face, that his mother and wife would not give hmi 
leave from home so soon after liis return. 

Towards evening-time the Barr el Munakhah became a 
scene of exceeding confusion. The town of tents lay upon 
the ground. Camels were being laden, and were roaring 
under the weight of litters, cots, boxes, and baggage. 
Horses and mules galloppcd about. Men were ru:ihing 
wildly in all directions on worhlly errands, or hurrying to 
pay a farewell visit to the Prophet's Tomb. Women and 
children sat screaming on Uie ground, or ran about dis- 
tracted, or called Uieir vehicles to escape the danger of 
being crushed. Every now and then a random shot ex- 
cited all into the belief tliat the departure-gun had sounded. 
At times we heard a volley from the robbers* hills, which 
elicited a general groan, for the pilgrims were still, to use 
their own phrase, " between fear and hope," and, conse- 

* The import of loch articlot ihowf the march of progrcM in £1 n^}as. 
During the last gcneratioD, aciioolmastcrs naed for poncib bite of bar lead 
beaten to a point. 
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quently, still far from " one of the two comforta.*** Then 
would sound the loud *' Jhin-Jhin *^ of the camels' bells, 
as the stately animals paced away with some grandee's 
gilt and emblazoned litter, the sharp grunt of the drome- 
dary, and the loud neighing of excited steeds. 

About an hour after sunset all our preparations were 
concluded, save only the Shugduf, at which the boy 
Mohammed still worked with untiring zeal; he wisely 
remembered that in it he had to spend the best portion of 
a week and a half. The evening was hot, we therefore 
dined outside the house. I was told to repair to the 
ITaram for the Ziyarat el Wichm, or tho " Farewell 
Visitation;** but my decided objection to iliis step was 
that wo were all to part, — how soonl — and when to 
meet again we knew not. My companions smiled consent, 
assuring me that the ceremony could be performed as well 
at a distance as in the temple. 

Then Shaykh Hamid made me pray a two-prostration 
prayer, and afterwards facing towards the Haram, to recite 
this supplication with raised hands : 

" O Prophet of Allah, we beg thee to entreat Almighty 
Allah, that he cut off no portion of the good resulting to 
us, from this visit to thee and to thy Haram I May he 
cause us to return safe and prosperous to our birthplaces ; 
aid then us in the progeny he hath given us, and continue 
to us his bcncitU, and make us thankful for our daily bread I 
O Allah, let not this be the last of our visitations to tliy 
Prophet's Tomb I Yet if thou summon us before sudi 
blessing, verily in my death I bear witness, as in my life " 
(here the forefinger of the right hand is extended, that the 
members of the Ixxly may take part with tlie tongue and 
tlio heart), *^ tliat there is no god but Allali, one and 

♦ Tlio " two comforts " arc success nml dospnir; the Inttcr, ncoordinf; to 
tho Arahs, heing a more enTiablo stnte of feeling than doubt or hope 
deferred. 

r. 4 
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wUhoat pataer, md Teril j that our lord Mohammed is 
hk Senrant and hia Pnqiheil O Allah, gnml na in diia 
world weal, and in the fotore weal, and aave na from the 
ionnenta of hell fire ! Praise to thee, O Lord, Lord of 
Olorjr, greater than man can describe I and peace be upon 
the Prophet, and Und to Allah, die Lord of the (three) 
worlda.*'^ 

Then began the uncomfortable process of paying off 
little bills. The Eastern creditor always, for divers rea- 
sons, waits tlic last inouiciit licforc lie claims his debt* 
Sbaykb Ilamid had frequently hinted at his difficulties; 
the only means of escape from which, he said, was to rely 
upon Allah* He had treated me so hospitably, that I 
could not take back any part of the 5L lent to him at 
Suez. His three brothers received a dollar or two each, 
and one or two of his cousins hinted to some effect that 
such a proceeding would meet with their approbation. 

The luggage was then carried down, and disposed in 
packs upon tlic ground before the house, so as to be ready 
for loading at a moment's notice. Many flying parties 
of travellers had almost started on the high road, and late 
in the evening came a now report that the body of the 
Caravan would march about midnight* Wc sat up till 
about 2 A. M., when, having heard no gun, and seen no 
camels, we lay down to sleep through the sultry remnant 
of the hours of darkness. 

Thus, gefftle reader, was spent my last night at El 
Medinah. 

* Tliif concludes, ai usual, with iho Tostification and tho Fatihah. 
riotts Dion on such an occasion always go to tho Ransah, where tliejr 
•triro, if possihlc, to shed a tear,— a single drop being a sign of acceptance, 
— glYe alms to the utmost of their abilitjr> tow pietjr, repentance, and 
obedience, and retire OYerwhelmed with grief^ at separating themselves from 
their Ihrophot and Intercessor. It is customary, too, before leaving £1 
If edinah, to pass at least one night in rigib at the Ilaram, and for learned 
men to read through tho Koran onoo before tlio Tomb. 
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I had reason to congratulate myself upon having passed 
through the first danger. Meccah is so near the ooast, 
thaty in case of detection, the traveller might escape in a 
few hours to Jeddah, where he would find an English 
vice-consul, protection from the Turkish authorities, and 
possibly a British cruiser in the harbour. But at El 
Medinali discovery would entail more serious consequences. 
TIic next risk to be run was the journey between the two 
cities, on which it would be easy for the local oflSciak 
quiedy to dispose of a suspected person by (piving a dollar 
to a Bedouin. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

rBOM £1. VEBIHAH TO KL SUWATSKITAH. 

Four roadi lead from El ^ledinah to ^leccah. The 
'' Ihrh cl Sultani," or ^ Sultau*^ Way,** follows Uie line 
of coa«t: thu general passage has been minately described 
by Riy great predecessor. The '^Tarik el Ghabir,'' a 
mountain jiatli, is avoided by the Iklalunal and the great 
Canivans, on account of its niggal jkisscs; water abounds 
along the whole line, hut there is not a single village ; and 
the Sobh liedouins, who own the soil, are inveterate plun- 
derer«. The route called ** Wady el Kura " is a favorite 
with Dromedary-Caravans ; on tliis road are two or three 
•mall settlements, regular wells, and free passage through 
the Beni Amr tribe. Tlic Darb cl Sharki, or *^ Eastern 
road,^ down which I travelled, owes its existence to the 
piety of Zuhaydah Khatun, wife of Ilarun el Rasliid. 
^J1iat estimable princess dug wells from Baghdad to El 
Mcdinah, and built, we are told, a wall to direct pilgrims 
over the shifting sandd.* There is a fifth road, or ratlicr 
mountain-path, concerning which I can give no informa- 
tion. 

At 8 A.M. on Wednesday, the 26tli Zu'l Kaadah 
(31st August, 1853), as we were sitting at the window 

* Ttio dbUnco rrotn IlAglidoil to Kl Mcdinab U 1 60 poraiangt, according 
to Abd el Karim : ** Vojago do Tlndo i la Mecquc;" tronilatcd bj IL 
liAtigl^s, I'aria, 1707. Tbia book ia a diaappointmcnt, as it describes cTcry. 
tblng oxcopt £1 Mcdinah and Mcccab: tbcse gaps arc filled up bj tbo 
translator wHb tbo erroneous descriptions of otbcr antbors, not cyc-if it- 
ncssos. 
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of Hamld's house after our early meal, euddenlj appeared^ 
in hottest haste, Masud, our camel-Shaykh. He was ac~ 
eompanied by his son, a bold boy about fourteen years of 
age» who fought sturdily about the weight of each package 
as it was thrown over the camel's back ; and his nephew, 
an ugly pock-marked lad, too lazy even to quarrel. Wo 
were ordered to lose no time in loading ; all started into 
activity, and at 9 A. M. I found myself standing opposite 
the Egyptian Gate, surrounded by my friends, who had 
accompanied me thus far on foot, to take leave with due 
honor. After affecdonate embraces and parting mementos, 
we mounted, the boy Mohammed and I in the litter, and 
Shaykh Nur in his cot Then, in company with some 
Turks and Meccans, for Masud owned a string of nine 
camels, we passed through the little gate near the castle, 
and shaped our course towards the north. On our right 
lay the palm-groves, which conceal this part of the city ; 
far to the left rose the domes of Hamzah's Mosques at the 
foot of Mount Ohod ; and in front a band of road, crowded 
with motley groups, stretched over a barren stony plain. 

After an hour's slow march, bending gradually from N. 
to N.E., we fell into the Ncjd highway and came to a 
place of renown called El Ghadir, or the Basin.* This 
is a depression conducting the drainage of the plain to- 
wards the Northern Hills. The skirts of Ohod still limited 
the prospect to the lefL On the right was the Uir Rashid 
(Well of Rashid), and the little whitewashed dome of Ali 
el Urays, a descendant from Zayn el Abidin: — the tomb 
is still a place of visitation. There we halted and turned 
to take farewell of the Holy City. All the pilgrims dis* 
mounted and gazed at the venerable minarets and the 

• Here, it \n IkjIicvciI, wiw foitphi tlio battle of Bniw», rclclirntcil \n llio 
pfigan dajs of Kl Mcdiimli (a. i>. CI5> Our ilictioiinrics tmnslnto ''Glinilir* 
l>/ ** pool" or •• stagnnnt wnlcr." Hero It U Applied lo places wlicro water 
stands for a short time after rain. 
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dwcfl witk a (smd aaJ yeanuag iateieiL 

aecttviJtag to nj euael-Shajkl^ from N. to & ; we 
tberefcire cnergiog from the lle£nali ben. Tk tky 
began to be dMadtd, and altboogb the air was itiD foil of 
8f mocim^ eoU dnuigfats occasiooall j poured down from the 
kilbi Arab* fear thu 



and cell thai a daogerotu clhnate which is cold in the hot 
fea«on and hoi in the cold. Trayelling over a roi^h and 
§Umy path, dotted witli tliomjr Acacias, we arnYed about 
2 V. H. at tlic bed of lava heard of by Burckhardt* The 



* Trsrdf la ArmbU, toL u. p. 217. The Swim TnwtDa wm pirrcntcd 
ty fickneM ffxnn TMiiing it. 

Tbe " jMb el Kolub " Affordi the foUowing accoBDl at s cdcbfited 
•mpUofif beginnins oo the Mkb (ImI da/) of Junadi el Awwal, sad 
ending on tbe erening of tbe tbird of Jamadi d Akbir, a. b. 654. Terrible 
eaitb«|oakei, accoin|4Uiicd bj a tbundering nobe, ibook the town; from 
ftmrteen to eigbteeii were obeenrcd cacb night. On tbe tbird of Jamadi el 
Akhir, aAcr tlie bba imi/ert, a fire Imnt out in tbe direction of £1 Ilejas 
(caetward)} it resembled a vast citj with a inrrcied and battJemented fort, 
in wbicb men af)|iearc«l drawing tbe flame about, as it were, whilst it roared, 
bunicd, and melted like a sea ererytbing that eame in its waj. I'resentI/, 
red and bluisli streams, bursting from it, ran close to El Medinah; and, at 
tlie same time, tbe city was fanned bj a cooling xephjrr from tbe same 
direction. £1 Kistbini, an e/e*wicness, aaserU that ** tbe brilliant light of 
tlia volcano made tlie face of the eoontrjr bright as day; and the interior of 
tlie llarara was as if the snn slione upon it, so that men worked and required 
nought of tlie sun and moon (the latter of which was also eclipsed?).^ Se* 
veral saw tlie light at Ileecah, at Tayma (in Nejd, six days' journey from 
El Me<liiiah), and at llusra, of Byria, reminding men of the Prophet's 
•tying, ** A lire sluUI burst forth from tbe direction of El Ilejas; iu light 
sliall iiiako visible the necks of tlie camels at Busra.** Historians relate that 
tbe Ifngth of this stream was fonr parasangs (from fourteen to sixteen 
miles), iu breadth four miles (56| to the degree), and its depth about nine 
feet. It flowed like a torrent with the waves of a sea; the rocks, melted by 
iu liont, stood up AS a wall, and for a time, it prevented tlio passage of 
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aspect of the country was Tolcanic, abounding in basalts 
and scori®^ more or less porous: sand yelled the black 
bed whose present dimensions bj no means equal the de- 
scriptions of Arabian historians. I made diligent in- 
quiries about the existence of active volcanoes in this part 
of £1 Hejaz, and heard of none. 

At 5 P. M., travelling towards the East, we entered a 
Bughaz ^, or Pass, which follows the course of a wide 
Fiumara, walled in by steep and barren hills, — the portals 
of a region too wild even for Bedouins. The torrent- bed 
narrowed where the turns were abrupt, and the drift of 
heavy stones, with a water-mark from G to 7 feet high, 
showed that after rains a violent stream runs from E. and 
&E. to W. and N.W. The fertilising fluid is close to 

Bodonins, who, coming from that direction, used to luinoj the citizens. 
Jamol Matari, one of the historians of El Medinah, relates that the flames, 
which destro/ed the stones, spared the trees; and he asserts that some men, 
sent bj the governor to inspect the fire, felt no heat; also that the feathers 
of an arrow shot into it were burned whilst the shaft remained whole. This 
he attributes to the sanctitj of the trees within the Haram. On the contrary, 
El Kistlani asserts the fire to have been so vehement that no one could 
approach within two arrow-flights, and that it melted the outer half of a 
rock beyond the limits of the sanctuary, leaving the inner part unscathed. 
The Kasi, the Governor, and the citizens eng^ed in devotional exercises, 
and during the whole length of the Thursday and the Friday nights, all, 
even the women and children, with bare heads wept round the Prophet's 
tomb. Then the lava -current turned northwards. 

This current ran, according to some, three entire months. El Kistlani 
dates its beginning on Friday, 6 Jatnadi el Akhir, and its cessation on 
Sunday, S7 llajab: in this period of fifty-two days he includes, it is sup- 
posed, the length of its extreme heat That same year (a.I). 654) is in- 
famous in El Islam for otlier portents, such as the inundation of Daghdail 
by the Tigris, and the burning of the Prophct*s Moeqnc. In tlie next year 
first appeared the Tartars, whe slow Kl Blutnsim Billnh, the Caliph, mas- 
sacred the Moslems during more tliaii a nunitli, dcstntycd their lKN>kii, 
monuments, and tomlis, and stabled their wnr steeds in the Alustansariyah 
Cullegc. 

* In this part of El Ilejaz they have many names for a Tass : — Makb 
Saghrah, and Masik are those best known. 
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the surface^ CTidenccd by a spare growth of Acacia, 
caincl-gross, and at some angles of the bed by the Dauni, 
or Theban ])ahii.* I reinarkeil what arc technically called 
** Hufrah,'' holes dug for water in the sand ; and my 
guide assured me that somewhere near there is a spring 
fli>wing from the rocks. 

After the long and sultry afternoon, beasts of burden 
began to sink in considerable numbers. The fresh car- 
casses of asses, ponies, and camels dotted the way-side : 
those tliat had been allowed to die were abandoned to the 
foul carrion-birds, the Rakham (vulture), and the yellow 
Ukab ; and all whose throats had been properly cut, were 
surrounded by troops of Takruri pilgrims. These half- 
starved wretches cut steaks from the choice portions, and 
slung them over their shoulders till uu o|)|K)rLnnity of 
cooking might arrive* I never saw men more destitute. 
They carried wooden bowls, which they filled with water 
by begging ; their only weapon was a small knife, tied in 
a leathern sheatli above the elbow ; and Uieir costume an 
old skull-cap, strips of leather like sandals under the feet, 
and a long dirty shirt, or sometimes a mere rag covering 
tlie loins. Some were ])erfect saviiges, others had been 
fine-looking men, broad-shouklered, thin-llanked and long- 
liuibed ; many were lamed by fatigue and thorns ; and 
looking at most of them, I saw death depicted in their 
foims and features. 

After two houi-s' slow marching up the Fiumara east- 
wards, we saw in front of us a wiiU of rock, and turning 
abruptly southwards, we left the bed, and ascendctl rising 
ground. Already it wtis night ; an hour, however, ela|)sed 
before we saw, at a distance, the twinkling fires, and heard 
the watch-cries of our camp. It was pitched in a hollow, 

* Ttiw is the palm, capped witli large fiui-fthapcd Icavci, described by 
everjr UnvcUcr iu l%Jl)t oud llio nearer East. 
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under hills^ in excellent order ; the Pacha's pavilion sur- 
roonded by his soldiers and guards disposed in tents, with 
sentinels, regularly posted, protecting the outskirts of the 
encampment. One of our men, whom we had sent for- 
ward, met us on the way, and led us to an open place, 
where we unloaded the camels, raised our canvas home, 
lighted fires, and prepared, with supper, for a good night's 
rest Living is simple on such marches. The pouches 
inside and outside the Shugduf contain provisions and 
water, with which you supply yourself when inclined. At 
certain hours of the day, ambulant vendors offer sherbet, 
lemonade, hot coffee, and water-pipes admirably pre- 
pared.* Chibouques may be smoked in the litter; but 
few care to do so during the Simoom. The firat tiling, 
however, called for at the halting-place is the pipe, and 
its delightfully soothing influence, followed by a cup of 
cofiee, and a '^ forty winks " upon the sand, will awaken 
an appetite not to be roused by other means. How could 
Waterton, the Traveller, abuse a pipe ? During the night^ 
halt, provisions are cooked : rice, or Kichri, a mixture of 
pulse and rice, are eaten with Chutncc and limc-picklc, 
varied, occasionally, by tough mutton and indigestible 
goat. 

We arrived at Ja el Sherifah at 8 p.m., after a march 
of about twenty-two milcs-t This halting-place is the 

* The charge for a cnp of coflfco is one piastre ntnl n half. A pipc-bcnrcr 
will engage himself for aboot 1/. per mensem: ho is nlwajs n Tctcran 
smoker, and, in these regions, it is an axi(»in that the flavour f>f yonr pipo 
mainljr depends npou the filler. Fur convenience the I'orsian Kalittn it 
gencralljr used. 

t A dajr'i joumej in Arabia is generally reckoned at twentjr-foar or 
twentj-five Arab miles. Abnlfeda leaves the distance of a Marhalah (or 
Manzil, a station) andetermined. £1 Idrisi reckons it at thirtjr miles, but 
speaks of short as well as long marches. The common literarj measures 
of length are these: — 3 Kadam (man*s foot) » I Khntwah (pace): 1000 
paces -1 1 Mil (mile) ; 3 miles -i I Forsakh (parasang); and 4 paratangs 
- 1 Berid or post. Tho "^Burhan i Katia** gives the table thus:— 24 
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readezTOos oi cantTuis : it lies 5ff &E. of El Metfinahj 
and belongs ntber to Nejd than to £1 Hejas. 

At 3 A«if., on Thnisdaj, we started up at the sound of 
the departnre-gon, struck the tent, loaded the camels, 
mounted, and found ourselYes hunying through a gloomy 
Pass, in the hills, to secure a good pkce in the Carayan. 
This is an object of some importance, as, during the whole 
journey, marching order must not be broken. We met 
with a host of minor acddents, camels falling, Shugdufe 
bumping against one another, and plentiful abuse. Perti- 
naciously we hurried on till 6 a. if., at which hour we 
emerged from the black pass. The large crimson sun rose 
upon us, disclosing, through purple mists, a hollow of coarse 
yellow gravel, based upon a hard whitish clay. It is about 
five miles broiul by twelve long, collects the waters of Uic 
high grounds after rain, and distributes the surplus tlirougli 
an exit towards the N.E., a gap in the low undulating hills 
around. Entering it, we dismounted, prayed, broke our 
fast, and after half an hour's halt proceeded to cross its 
breadth. The appearance of the Caravan was most striking, . 
OS it tlireadcd its slow way over the smooth surface of the 
Khabt.* To judge by the eye, the host was composed of 
at least 7(K)0 souls, on foot, on horseback, in litters, or 
bestriding the splendid camels of Syria.! There were 

fln^r brcadtlit (or 6 brcadttifl of Uio clcnclicd Imnd, from 20 to 24 inches !) 
— 1 Qai or jrard ; 1000 jrurdi*- 1 mile i 3 milot* 1 pftraaang. Somo cull 
the four thooMUid jord meaiuro a Kuroh (the Indian Cot), which, howoTor, 
u sometimes less by 1000 Qiul 

llie only ideas of distance known to tlie Bedouin of £1 Ilejaz are the 
fanciful Soot or hour, and the uncertain Monxil or halt : tlic former varies 
from 2 to 3} miles, tlio latter from 15 to 25. 

♦ - Khabt " U a low plain ; - Midan," •* Fayluih.- or •* Sath," a plain 
generally ; and ** Botha," a low, sandy flat 

t In Burckhardt's day there were 5000 souls and 15,000 camels. Capt 
8udlier, who travelled during the war (1819), found the number reduced to 
500. The extent of this Caravan has been cnormouitly exaggerated in 
Europe. 1 have beard of 15,000, and ovcu of 20,000 lueu. 
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tight gntdatioiu of pilgrinu. The lowest hobbled with 
heavy staves. Then came the riders of aesca, camels, and 
mules. Respectable men, especially Arabs, mounted dro- 
medaries, and the soliliera had horses : a led animal was 
mddlcd for every gmitdcc, ready wlicncvcr he might wish 
to leave his litter. Women, children, and invalids of the 
jKiorcr classes sat upon a "Ilarai Musattah," — tugs and 
cloths spread over the two large boxes which form the 
camel's load.* Many oocopled Shibriyahs, a few, Shug- 




flufs, and only the wealtliy and the nnlilo rode in Taklit- 
rawan (litters), carried by camels or niulos-t Tlic morning 
beams fell brightly upon the glancing arms which sur- 
rounded tlie strippo<l Mabmalt, and upon tlie scarlet and 

I in(rtn<1e in tlio TDOO nbont 1300 rprriana. Tlic/ nro no hnger pinccd, 
m Abd d Knrim rclntct, in Uio rear ot the Cnnran, or Ihs pMt of danger. 

* Lone lioi nccunitcl; ilcscribod Ibis aitido : in the llcjiu it ii fometimc* 
made to rcicmbla a littlo lent. 

t The 'rcliiclo niiunl; rcgnlnlce ihe cxpcnuc, tii it cridcncct n mnn'a 
moiuii. 1 hare hcani ot a hatband and wire leaTing Alexandria with 
thr«o inoQths' proviiion and the ram of BL Tlicj would moant a camel, 
loil^ in public bnildings when ponibic, pTobnblj b« minced to beegarj. 
Mid pooiblj tiarrc npon the rood. On IhB other hiuid the ralalmnm ex- 
pcnditnnii — for ncrcnarict, not donation* nnd liixiiririi, — of n man who 
■idea in a Tnklit-rawnn Trom Damatcni and hnck. woehl be nboul llOOt. 

i On the line of nurch the Mahtnal, itrtppcd of iti cmbroidrred oo*cr, 
h carried on eamel-bodi, a mare ftamewood. Eren the gilt dlTer baUf 
and cieeccnl are exchanged br rimUar aitklea in bnM. 

TOL. II. V 
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gilt litters of the grandees. Not the least beautj of the 
spectacle wns its wondrous variety of detail: no man was 
dressed like his neighbour^ no camel was caimrisoned, no 
horse clothed in uniform, as it were. And nothing stranger 
than the contrasts; — a band of half-naked Takruri march- 
ing with the Pacha's equipage, and long-capped, bearded 
Persians conversing with Tarbushed and shaven Turks. 

The plain even at an early hour reeked with vapors 
distilled by the fires of the Simoom : about noon, however, 
tlie air became cloudy, and nothing of color remained, 
save that milky white haze, dull, but glaring withal, which 
is the prevailing day-tint in these regions. At mid-day 
we reached a narrowing of the basin, where, from both 
sides, " Irk,** or low hills, stretch their last spui^s into the 
plain. Hut arict* half a mile, it sigaiii withmtMl t^t iipwanln 
of two miles. At two i\ M. we turned towards the S. W., 
tu>cendcd stony ground, and found oni'sclves one hour 
afterwards in a desolate rocky flat, distant about twenty- 
four miles of unusually winding road from our hist station. 
" Mahattah Ghurab,"* or the Ravens Station, lies 10'' 
S. W. from Ja el Sharifah, in the irregular masses of hill 
on the frontier of El Ilejaz, whore the highlands of Nejd 
begin. 

After pitching the tent, we prepared to recruit our 
sup])ly of water ; for Miisud warned me that his camels 
had not drunk for ninety hours, and that they would soon 
sink under the privation. The boy Mohammed, mounting 
a dromedary, set off with the Shaykh and many water- 
bags, giving me an opportunity of writing out my journal. 
They did not return home till after nightfall, a delay 
caused by many adventures. The wells are in a Fiumara, 
as usual, about two miles distant from the halting-place, 

* Mtthattah b a spot where Inggage U taken down, l e. a stutiun. By 
Monic lli*jiiy.Hi it is uscil iu the neiuw of u hiiUiii^-|thu:e, where you spend tui 
hour or two. 
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and the soldiers^ regular as well as irregular, occupied the 
water and exacted hard coin in exchange for it The men 
are not to blame; they would die of starvation, but for 
this resource. The boy Mohammed had been engaged in 
several quarrels; but after snapping his pistol at a Persian 
pilgrim's head, he cam^ forth triumphant with two skins 
of sweetish water, for which we paid ten piastres. He 
was in his giory. There were many Meccans in the 
Caravan, among them his elder brother and several friends : 
the Sherif Zayd had sent, he said, to ask why he did not 
travel with his compatriots. That evening he drank mi 
ropionsly of r.hirific<l InilUrr, and ulo dalnn nianlicd with 
flonr and other abominations to such an extent, that at 
night he prepared to give up the ghost We passed a 
pleasant hour or two before sleeping. I began to like the 
old Shaykh Masud, who, seeing it, entertained me with 
his genealogy, his battles, and his family affairs. The 
rest of the party could not prevent expressing contempt 
when they heard me putting frequent questions about 
torrents, hills. Bedouins, and the directions of places. 
*' Let the Fatlier of Mustachios ask and learn,'* said tlie 
old man ; *^ he is friendly with the Bedouins*, and knows 
better than you all." This reproof was intended to be 
bitter as tlie poet's satire, — 

'* All fools Imvo Ktill nti itctiing to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side.** 

Tt called forth, however, another burst of mcmmcnt, 
for the jcercrs remembered my nickname to have be- 
longed to that pestilent heretic, Saud the Wahhabi. 

On Saturday, the 3rd September, that hateful signal- 
gun awoke us at one A. M. In Arab travel there is nothing 
more disagreeable than the Sariyah or night-march, and 
yet the people are inexorable about it. " CJhoose early 

* *'K1ialik ma cl Bada" if a faTorito comptimeatary saying among thif 
msoplo, and meant that yon are no greasy bar|;hsr. 

f % 
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• 

darkness (Daljali) for your wayfarings," said the Prophet^ 
*<as the cahiuiitics of the cartli — serpents and wild 
beasts — ap|»car not at night** I can scarcely find words 
to express tlie weary horrors of a long night's march, 
during which the hapless traveller, fuming, if a Euro* 
}>ean, with di8apiK)intincnt in hib hopes of ** seeing the 
country," is compelled to sit upon the back of a creeping 
camel. The day sleep too is a kind of lethargy, and it 
is all but impossible to preserve an ap})etite during the 
hours of heat. 

At half-past five a. m., after drowsily stumbling through 
hours of outer darkness, we entered a spacious basin at 
least six miles broad, and limited by a circlet of low hill. 
Tt was overgrown with camel-grass and Acacia trees — 
mere vegetable mummies, — in many places the water 
had left a mark; and here and there the ground was 
jnttcd with mud-flakes, the remains of recently dried 
[>ools. After an hour's rapid march wo toiled over a 
rugged ridge, comi)osed of broken and detached blocks 
of bastdt and scorius, fantastically ))iled together, and 
dotted with thorny trees ; Shaykh M:isud ]mssed the tinu: 
in walking t(» and fro ahmg his line of camels, addressing 
us with a Khallikum gudduni, ^* to the front (of the 
litter) I " as we ascended, and a Khallikum wara ** to the 
rear I " during the descent It was wonderful to see the 
animals stepping from block to block with the sagacity of 
niuontaineei*s ; assuring tliemselvcs of their forefeet before 
trusting all their weight to advance. Not a camel fell, 
either here or on any other ridge: they moaned, how* 
ever, pitcously, for the sudden turns of the path puzzler I 
them; the ascents were painful, tlie descents were still 
more so ; the rocks were sharp, deep holes yawned be- 
tween the blocks, and occasionally an Acacia caught tlu 
Shngdnf, ulmost overthrowing the hapless bearer by tlu 
suddenness and the tenacity of its clutcli. This ^Nissagt 
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took place during dayUght But we had manj at night, 
which I shall neither forget nor describe. 

Descending the ridge, we entered another hill-encircled 
basin of gravel and day. In many places basalt in piles 
and crumbling strata of hornblende schiste, disposed edge- 
ways, green within, and without blackened by sun and 
rain, cropped out of the ground. At half-pnst ten wc 
found ourselves in an ^^ Acncia-I)arren,'* one of the things 
which pilgrims dread. Here Shugdufs are bodily pulled 
off the camel's back and broken upon the hard ground ; 
the animals drop upon their knees, the whole line is de- 
ranged, and every one, losing his temper, attncks his 
Moslem brother. The road wtis flunked on tlic left by an 
iron wall of black basalt. Noon brought us to another 
ridge, whence we descended into a second wooded basin 
surrounded by hills. 

Here the air was filled with those pillars of sand so 
graphically described by Abyssinian Bruce. They scudded 
on the wings of the whirlwind over the plain — huge 
yellow shafts, with lofty heads, horizontally Inint back- 
wards, in the form of clouds ; — and on more than one 
occasion camels were overthrown by them. It required 
little stretch of fancy to enter into the Arabs' superstition. 
These sand-columns are supposed to be Genii of tlie 
Waste, which cannot be caught, — a notion arising from 
tlic fitful movements of the wind-eddy that raises them, — 
and, as they advance, the pious Moslem stretches out his 
finger, exclaiming, " Iron I O tliou ill-omenwl one I"* 

During the forenoon we were troubled witli Simoom, 
which, instead of promoting perspiration, chokes up and 
hardens the skin. The Arabs complain greatly of its vio- 
lence on this line of road. Here I first remarke<l the diflfi- 
culty with which the Bedouins bear tliirst " Ya Latif ** 
— O ! merciful Lord, — they exclaimed at times, and yet 

♦ Even Europeans, in popular parlance, call Ihcm " iIctiK" 

I 3 
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they behaved like men.* I had ordered them to place 
the water-camel in front, so as to exercise due supervision. 
Shaykh Masud and his son made only an occasional re- 
ference to the skins. But his nephew, a short, thin, pock- 
marked lad of eighteen, whose black skin and woolly 
head suggested the idea of a semi-African and ignoble 
(»rigin, was always drinking; except when ho clinibcd tho 
camel's back and, dozing upon the damp load, forgot his 
thirst. In vain we ordered, we taunted, and wo abused 
him : ho would drink, lie would sleep, but he would not 
work. 

At one P. M. we crossed a Fiumara ; and an hour after- 
wards we puraued the course of a second. Masud called 
this the Wady el Khunak, and assured me that it runs 
from the IC. and the S. E. in a N. and N. W. direction, to 
the Medinah plain. Early in the afternoon we reached a 
diminutive flat, on the Fiumara bank. Beyond it lies a 
Malijar or stony ground, black as usual in El llejaz, and 
over its length lay the road, white with dust and the sand 
deposited by the camels' feet Having arrived before the 
Pacha, we did not know where to pitch ; many opining 
that the Caravan would traverse the Malijar and halt beyond 
it. Wc soon alighted, however, pitched the tent under a 
burning sun, and wore imitated by the rest of the pai'ty. 
Masud called the place llijriyah. According to my 

* Tliu Ktistcrn Araljs nlluy tlic toniioiito of tlih'st by asiMtoiiful of diirifioil 
l>iiticr, curried on joiirucyn in n Ic;UIktii boUlc Every Knro|(c;in traveller 
]u\H koniu reeii>e ofliis own. One eliews ii nuibket-lMiUet or :i 8niiill stont* 
A licconil sineiirs liiti legs wirh buUer. Anolher eiiU u crust of tlry breuil, 
wliieb cxticcrluUctf tliu tonnenu, and afu;rwni*ds brings relier. A fourth 
throws water over liis fueo and hands or his legs and feet ; a fifth smokes, 
and a sixth turns his dorsal region (raising his coat*tail) to a toasting fire. 
I have always found that tho only remedy is to bo patient and not to talk. 
Tho mure you drink, tho more you require to drink — water or stmn^ 
waters. But after tho first two hours* ubstincnco you have iniistcix'd the 
OTorpoworing feeling of thirst, and then to refrain is easy. 
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computation it is twenty-five miles from Ghurab, and its 
direction is S. E. 22^ 

Late in the afternoon the boy Mohammed started with 
a dromedary to procure water from the higher part of the 
Fiumaro. Here are sonic wclls> still called Bir Ilarun, after 
the great Caliph. The youth returned soon witli two bags 
filled at ail cxpnn»o of nine pioBtron. 'riiis being the 
twenty-eighth Ziil Kiuidah, many pilgrinis busied tliciii- 
selves rather fruitlessly with endeavours to sight the 
crescent moon. They failed ; but we were consoled by 
seeing through a gap in the western hills a heavy cloud 
discharge its blessed load, and a cool night was the 
result 

We loitered on Sunday, the 4th of September, at El 
Ilijriyah, although the Shaykh forewarned us of a long 
march. But there is a kind of discipline in these great 
Caravans. A gun * sounds the order to strike the tents, 
and a second bids you march off with all speed* There 
are short halts of half an hour each at dawn, noon, tlie 
afternoon, and sunset, for devotional purposes, an<l these 
are regulated by a cannon or a ciilvcrin. At such iimvis 
the Syrian and Persian servants, who are admirably cxi>crt 
in their calling, pitch the large green tents, with gilt 
crescents, for the dignitaries and their harceins. The last 
resting-place is known by the hurrying forwanl of these 
" FaiTash,'' t who are dcterinincd to be the firet on the 
ground and at the well. A discharge of three guns denotes 
the station, and when the Caravan moves by night, a single 
cannon sounds three or four halts at irregular intervals. 

* We carried two small bran guns, which, on the line of march, were 
(lismoantod and placed npon camels. At the halt they were restored to 
their carriages. The Ucdonins think miirli of tlicsc harmless articles, to 
which I have seen a gunner a|>pljr a match tin ice lnTorc ho could iiidncc a 
discharge. 

t Tent-pitchers, &c 
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The principal officera were the Emir el Hajj, one Ashgar 
AH Pacha^ a veteran of whom my companions spoke 
slightingly^ because he had been the slave of a slave^ 
probably the pipe-bearer of some grandee^ who in his 
youth had been pipe-bearer to some other grandee. Under 
him was a Wakil or lieutenant^ who managed the executive. 
The Emir el Surrah — called simply El Surrah^ or the 
Purse — had charge of the Caravan, treasure, and remit- 
tances to the Holy Cities. And lastly there was a 
commander of the forces (Bashat el Askar): his host 
consisted of about 1000 irregular horsemen, Bashi Buzuks, 
half bandits half soldiers, each habited and armed after 
his own fashion, exceedingly dirty, picturesque-looking, 
brave, and in such a country of no use whatever. 

Leaving VA llijriyah at scvi^u a.m., we passed over the 
grim stone-fielil by a detestable footpath, and at nine o'clock 
struck into a broad Fiumara, which runs from the east 
towards the north-west. Its sandy bed is overgrown with 
Acacia, the Senna plant, different species of Euphorbias, 
tlie wild Capparis and the Daum Palm. Up this line we 
travelled tlie whole day. About six P.M., we came upon 
a basin at legist twelve miles broad, which absorbs the 
water of the sidjacent hills. AcciisIouicmI ixs I have been 
to mirage, a long thin line of salt efllorescence appearing 
at some distance on the plain below us, when the shades 
of evening invested the view, completely deceived mc. 
Even the Aral)s were divideil in opinion, some thinking 
it wvs the eflfects of the rain which fell the day before : 
others were more acute.* Upon the horizon beyond the 
plain rose dark, fort-like masses of rock which I mistook 
for buildings, the more readily as the Shaykh had warned 
me that we were approaching a populous place. At last 

* It if said that beasts arc nerer deccircd by the mirage, and this, as far 
as 111/ cx|)criciico f:ocs, is correct. Maj not the reason bo thiU moist ot* 
ihcm know Ihu vicinity of water ruthcr by siucll tluui by sight ? 
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descending a long steep Iiill^ wo entered u[)ou the level 
ground, and discovered our error by the crunching sound 
of the camels' feet upon large curling flakes of nitrous salt 
overlying caked mud.* Those civilised birds, the kite and 
the crow, warned us that we were in the vicinity of man. It 
was not, however, before eleven p.m., that we entered tlie 
confines of El Suwayrkiyah. The fact was made patent 
to us by the stumbling and the falling of our dromedaries 
over the little ridges of dried clay disposed in squares 
upon the fields. There were other obstacles, such as 
garden walls, wells, and hovels, so that midnight had sped 
before our weary camels reached the rcstinpr place. A 
rumor tliat we were to halt here ihe next day, mailc us 
think lightly of present troubles ; it proved, however, to 
be false. 

During the last four days I attentively observed the 
general face of the country. This line is a succession of 
low plains and basins, here quasi-circular, tliere irregularly 
oblong, surrounded by rolling hills and cut by Fiumarns 
which pass through the higher ground. The basins arc 
divided by ridges and flats of bii8:ilt and gn^ciiBlone ave- 
raging from 100 to 200 feet in height The general form 
is a huge prism ; sometimes there is a table on the top. 
From El Medinah to El Suwayrkiyali the low beds of 
sandy Fiumaras abound. From El Suwayrkiyah to El 
Zaribah, their place is taken by " Ghadir," or basins in 
which water stagnates. And beyond El Zaribah the tra- 
veller enters a region of water-conrses tending W. and 
S.W. The versant is generally from the E. and S.E. to- 
wards the W. and N.W. Water obtained by digging is 
good where rain is fresh in the Fiumaras ; saltish, so as to 
taste at first unnaturally sweet, in the plains ; and bitter 
in the basins and lowlands where nitre cHlorcsccs and rain 

* ]lcrcalK>iit8 the ArnlM cnW tlicso places " UiUir luilli,** or Sea of Suit ; in 
otlicr regions ** Bulir bila mn,** or ** Wateriest Sea.*' 
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has had time to become tainted. The landward faces of 
the hills are disi)08ed at a sloping angle, contrasting 
strongly with the perpendicularity of their seaward sides, 
and I saw no inner range corresponding with, and parallel 
to, the maiitime chain. Nowhere is there a land in which 
Eartli's anatomy lies so barren, or one richer in volcanic 
and primary formations.* Especially towards the south, 
th<'. hills are abrupt and highly vertical, with blaek and 
barren flanks, ribbed with furrows and fissures, with wide 
and fonuiduble ))rccipicos and c:istclluted summits like the 
work of man. The predominant formation was basalt, 
called by the Arabs Ilajar Jehannum, or Hell-stone ; here 
and there it is porous and celhilar; in some places com- 
pact and black ; and in others coarse and gritty, of a tarry 
colour, and when fnicturcd shining with bright points. 
Hornblende abounds at El Mcdinah and throughout this 
part of El Hejaz : it crops out of the ground edgeways, 
black and brittle. Greenstone, diorite, and actinolite are 
found, though not so abundantly as those above mentioned. 
The granites, called in Arabic Suwanf, aboimd. Some 
are large grained, of a pink color, and appear in blocks, 
which, flaking oflT under the influence of the atmosphere, 
fonn into oiiidul bhicks and boulders piled in irregular 
heaps. Others are grey and compact enough to take a high 
polish when cut The syenite is generally coarse, although 
there is occasionally found a rich red variety of that stone. 
I have never seen eurite or euritic porphyry except in 
small pieces, and tlie same may be said of the petrosilex 

* Being but little read in geology, I fubmitted, aAcr mj return to 
Bombay, a few spccimcnf collected on the way, to a learned friend. Dr. 
Carter, Secretary to tJie Bombay branch of the lioyal Asiatic Society. Ilia 
name is a guarantee of accuracy. 

f The Arabic language luis a copious terminology for the mineral as well 
as the botanical productions of the country : with liule alteration it might 
bo made to express all the requirements of modem geology. 
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and tlie milk^ quartz. In some parts, particularlj between 
Yambu and Kl Medinoh, there is an abnndaDce of tawny 
yellow gneiss markedly stratified. The transition forma- 
tions are reprceentod by a fine calcareous sandstone of a 
bright^ ochre color: it is used at Mcccah to adorn the ex- 
teriors of houses, bands of this stone being here and there 
inserted into the courses of masonry. There is also a small 
admixture of tho grcenisli sandstone which abounds at 
Aden. The secondary formation is rcpresenled by a fine 
limestone, in some places almost fit for the purposes of 
litht^rapby, and a coarse gypsum often of a tufoceous 
nature. The maritime tjiivnn arc mostly Imilt orcornUinc. 
For Uie sujferfiuinl iicciiiiml.'iliiiiis of llic! Miiintiy, I may 
refer tho rciulcrto any description of the IJcecrt between 
Cairo ami Suez. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
THE BEDOUINS OF EL UEJAZ. 

TriE Arab may be divided into three races — a classifica- 
tion which agrees equally well with gencsitic genealogy, 
the traditions of the country, and the observations of 
modem physiologists/ 

* In H6I7 Writ, as the indigent are not alluded to — onljr the Noachian 
race being described — wo find two divisions : 

1. 'i1iu cliildix'ii itt Jttkuui (gnuU gniiitlMon of Slioin), Mcsopotaininns 
settled ill Soiitlicrii Anibiu, ** Troin Mcslia (Musti or Mcccah ?) to Scphor " 
(Zufar) : that is to say, tlicy occupied the lands from El Tchamah to 
Malirah. 

2. The children of Ishmacl, and his Egyptian wife, peopled only tlie 
wilderness of l*aran in the Sinaitic Peninsula and the parts adjacent. 

Dr. Sprenger (Life of Mohammed, p. 18.) throws philosophic doubt upon 
the Ishmaclitish descent of Mohammed, who in personal appearance was a 
pore Cancasian. without any mingling of Egyptian blood. And the Ish- 
maclitish origin of the whole Arab race is on utterly untenable theory. 
Years ago, our great historian sensibly remarked tluit ** the name (Sara- 
cens), iisc«l by Pt4»leuiy and riiiiy in a more conHneil, by Amniiunus and 
l*rocupius ill a lurgur sense, bus been derived ridiculously from Haridi the 
wife of Abraham." In Gibbon's observation, the erudite Interpreter of the 
One PrimiDval Language, — the acute bibliologist who mctamor]>hoscs the 
quail of the wilderness into a ** ruddy goose,** — detects ^Mnsidionsncss " 
and **a spirit of restless and rancorous hostility** against revealed religion. 
lie proceeds on tliese sound grounds to attack the accuracy, the honesty, 
and the learning of the mighty dead, lliis may bo Christian zeal ; it is 
not Christian charity. Of late years it has been tlie fosliion of every 
aspirant to ecclesiastical honors to deal a blow at tlie ghost of Gibbon. 
And, as has before been remarked, Mr. Foster gratuitously attacked Burck- 
luirdt, whose manes had long rested in the good will of man. Tli is contrasts 
offensively with Lord Lindsay*s happy compliment to the memory of the 
honest Swiss and tlie amiable eulogy quoted by Dr. Keith from the Quar- 
terly (vol. xxiii.), and thus adopted as his own. 

It may seem folly to defend the historian of the Decline and Fall against 
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The first race^ indigene or autochthones, are those sub- 
Caucasian tribes which may still be met with in the pro- 
vince of Mali rah, and generally along the coast between 
Muscat and Hadramaut.* The Mali rah, the Jenabah, and 
the Gara especially show a low development, for which 
hardship and privation only will not satisfactorily accountf 
These are ** Arab cl Aribah,*' for wlif>se inferiority oriental 
fable accounts as usual by thauniaturgy. 

The principal advense are the Noachians, a great Chal- 
da^an or Meso})otamian tribe which entered Arabia about 
2200 A.c, and by slow and p;radiial encroachments drove 
before Ukmu the ancient ownern and Kc^i/.cd the liapp!(!r 
landn of tliu reninnula. The v:i.st Anizah tribe and the 
Nejdi families are types of this race, which is purely 
Caucasian and shows a highly nervous temperament, to- 

the compiler of the BListoricol Geographj of Arabia. But continental 
Orientalists have expressed their wonder at the appearance in tliis 19th 
century of the " Voice of Israel from Mount Sinai ** and the ** Lidia in 
Q recce '*: they should be informed tliat all our Eastern students are not 
votaries of such obsolete vagaries. 

* This is said without any theory. Acconliug to nil historians of long 
inhabited lands, the advent — whether migratory tribes or visitors — find 
indigcns or tn^tytwtis. 

I Tliey are described as having small heads, with low brows and 
ill-formed noses, (strongly contrasting with the Jewish feature,) irregular 
lines, black skins, and frames for the most part frail and slender. For a 
physiologiad description of this race, 1 must refer my renders to tlio 
writings of J)r. Carter of Bombay, tlio medical oflicer of the Polinnms, 
when engaged on tlie survey of Knstt^ni Arabia. With ample means of 
observutioii he Iulm not roiled to remark the similarity lietweiMi the lowest 
tyiK3 of Bedouin and the Indigens of luilio, oh n*pi-esent(*d by the Blieeln 
and other Jungle races. This, from a man of science who is not writing 
up to a theory, may be eonsidorod strong evidence In favor of variety in 
the Arabian family. The fact has long been suspected, but few tra- 
vellers have given their attention to the subject since the downfall of 
Sir William Jtmcs* Indian origin theory. 1 am i-onvinrnl tlnU tlirn^ is 
not in Arabia **one Arab faci*, c:ist of features anti exprcsi^ion,'* as wn.*4 
formerly supposed to be the case, and I venture to recommend tho subject 
for consideration to future obtervcrs. 
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gether'with those signs of *^ blood" which distinguish even 
the lower animals, the horse and canicl^ the greyhound and 
the goat of Arabisu These adveu;e would eon'e8|M)nd witli 
the Arab el Mustaurabah^ or Anibicized Arabs of the east- 
em historians.* 

The third fiunily, an ancient and a noble stock, dating 
from A.o. 1900, and typified in history by Jsluuael, atill 
occupies the Siiuiitic Peninsula. These Arabs, however, 
do not, and never did, extend beyond the limits of the 
mountains, where, still dwelling in the presence of their 
brethren, they retain all the wild customs and the un- 
tameable spirit of their forefathers. They are distinguished 
from the pure stock by an admixture of Egyptian blood f, 

* Oniiin Mi'S4)|H)l:iiiii;tii met; tlicrc iiru now many imuil variclicH. Tiiu 
HiilijccUi of tiic fuiii- Al»)'8i(iiiiaii uiitl Cliri.sliaii s<)vcivi;;iis who succeeded 
Yusiif, the Jewish ** Ijord of ihc rit," imMliiced, in Veiiicii, the modern 
•* Akhdam " or ** Servile*." The " llujur " of Yemen and Oman arc a 
mixed race whose origin is still unknown. And to quote no more cases, 
tho "Ebna" mentioned by Ibn Isimk were descended from the I'ersian 
soldiers of Anu8hir>vaii, who expelled ihe Abyssinian inviulcr. 

f llial the Copts, or ancient K^ryptians, were ** Iladf-caste Arabs," a mixed 
people like the Abyiwiiiians, the (J.illas, ihe S«)mal, and the Kafirs, an Arab 
m^ift »•!»<>" »" AlViean stcK-k, ap|>ear8 hi;;hly probable. Heme ihc obi 
Nib»li«- rjiee bits Ihh'II repreM-nU-d as wtMillybradid and of ne;;ro A at inc. 
ThiiH U'<» Afrieanus ni:tkes the Africans It* be disrciidanLK of the Arabs. 
ilencu the tradition thai I'^^ypt was |M'opled by AUbiopia, and h:u> l*een 
l^raduolly whitened by udniixturc of Persiim and Median, (ireek and 
ll4mian bloo<l. Hence, too, tlic fancied conitectioii of AUhiopia wiih Cush, 
Siisiuna, Khuxistan or the lands aliout tho Tijifris. Tims learned Virj,'il, 
confounding the WcMeni with the Ristern A'^lbiopiaiis, alludes to 

** Ubipiu ctiloratos Nilus devexns ad IndiMi.*' 

And Strabo maintains tlie people of Mauritania to bo Indians who had 
come with Hercules. 

We cannot but remark in Southern Arabia the footprints of the Hindu, 
whose superstitions, like tlie llitcnix which flew from India to expire in 
Egypt, imsacd over to Arabia, with ])wipa Sukhatru (Socotra) fi>r a resting 
place on its way, to the regions of the remotest wcsL As regards the dif- 
ferencQ between the Japhetic and Semitic tongues it may be remarked, tlau 
though uoiliiug cuu be wore di^ttiuct tluiu 8uiiM*rit and Arabic, yet that 
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and by preserving the ancient characteristics of the Nilotic 
family. The Ishmaelites are sub-Caucasian, and are de- 
noted in history as the '^ Arab el Mustaarabah," the ui- 
sititious or half-caste Arab. 

Oriental ethnography, which, like most Eastern sciences, 
luxuriates in nomenclative distinction, recognises a fourth 
race under the name of ^' Arab el Mustaajamah.'' Thcso 
" harbari/.cd Arabs" arc now rcprcHcutcd by such a iH)pu- 
lation as that of Meccah. 

That Aus and Khazraj, the Himyaritic tribes which 
emigrated to El Ilojaz, mixed with the Amalikah, the 
Jurliani and tho Kal.inili, also ni(M\s (Voni VriiuMi,aiid with 
the Hebrews, a northern branch of the Semitic family^ wc 
have ample historical evidence. And they who know how 
immutable is race in the desert, will scarcely doubt that 
the Bedouin of El Ilejaz preserves in purity the blood 
transmitted to him by his ancestors.* 

I will not apologise for entering into details concerning 
the personate of the Bedouins f ; a precise physical portrait 

riUilnvi oiul llclircw (Pruf. Uolilcii on Genesis) present some rcmarknblo 
|>oints or rcscnililancc. I have aitcin|>teil in n work on Sinilli to colled 
words common to both families. And further research convinces mo tliat 

such Tocabloi ai the Arabic Taar . j the Persian Tora \. J and tho Latin 

*'Tnnnis** denote an ancient rapprochement, whoso mjsterios still inrito 
tlie rlncidiUion of nHMleni m*icnco. 

• 'llio Shcrif fiunilii'S nnVct nmrryinp fcnitilc slnvrs, thcri'hj showing tlie 
intense pride which finds no Arab nohlo enon^li for tlicm. Othcn take to 
wife Ikdonin f^irls : their hIoo<t, tlieroforc, is by no means pnrc. 

Hie worst fcutnre of their sysU^n is the forced CAiliUicy of tlieir daughters: 
they are never married into any but Shcrif families ; consequently they 
often die in spinsterhood. The effects of this custom are most pernicious, 
for though celibacy exists in the East it is by no menus synonymous with 
chastity. Here it springs from a morbid sense of honor, and arose, it if 
popularly said, from an affront taken by a Sherif against his daughter** 
husband, but all Arabs condemn tho practice. 

t I use this word as popular abuse has fixed iL Every Orientalist knows 
that Badawin (Dcdoutn) is the plural form of Badawi, an '* Ism el nisbah,** 
or adjcctiTe derived from Badn, a desert. "Some words notoriously oor- 
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of race, it has justly been remarked^ is the sole deficiencjr 
in the pages of Bruce and Burckhardt 

The tcuq»er.uiiciit of the llejazi is not unfrequently the 
pure nervous^ as the height of the forehead and the fine 
texture of the hair prove. Sometimes tlie bilious, and 
rarely the sanguine^ elements predominate : the lymphatic 
I never saw. He has large nervous centres^ and well- 
foiined spine and brain, a conforniation favorable to lon- 
gevity. Bartcnia well describes his color as a " dark 
KHniino:" it varies from the dcopcst Spanish to a cho- 
colate hue, and its varieties are attributed by tlie people 
to blood. The skin is hard, dry, and soon wrinkled by 
exposure. The xanthous complexion is rare, tliough not 
iniknown in cities, but the leucous docs not exist The 
crinal hair is i'ruqucntly lightened by bleaching, and the 
])ilar is browner tlian the crinal. The voice is strong and 
clear, but rather barytone than bass : in anger it becomes 
a ::hrill chattering like the cry of a wild animal. The look 
of a chief is dignified and grave even to pensiveness ; the 
" rcsjHiCtable man's " is self-sufficient and fierce ; the lower 
ordei*s look ferocious, stn[)id, and iiKpiisitive. Yet there 
is not much difi'ercncc in this ]H>int between men of the 
nanie tribe, who have similar pursuits which engender 
similar [)assions. Expression is the gmnd diversiHcr of 
api>earancc among civilised }>cople : in the Desert it knows 
few varieties. 

The Bedouin cranium is small, ooidal. Ions:, hiffh. 
narrow, and remarkable in the occiput for the develo|>- 
ment of (Jairs second proi>eusity ; the crown slopes up- 

riipt,** says Gibbon, ** aro fixed, and as it were Daturallscd, in the Yulgor 
tongue." 

The word ** Dudawt " is not insulting, like ** Turk " applied to an Os- 
inanii, or ** Fcllali " to the Egyptian. But jou uflfrunt the wiltl mnn l^j 
niistiiking bis cliui fur a lower one. ** Ya Ilitaynii,** for iustaucc, addressed 
to u Uarb Ikdouiu, uuikct him fiugcr liis dagger. 
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wards towards the region of firmness, which is elevated ; 
whilst the sides are flat to a fault. The hair, exposed to 
sun, wind, and rain, acquires a coarseness not natural to 
it • : worn in " Kurun " f — ™ggcd elf-locks — hanging 
down to the breast, or shaved in the form '' Sbushah," 
nothing can be wilder than its appearance. The face is 
made to be a long oval, but want of flesh detracts from 
its rcfjTiilarity. The forehead is high, brond, and retreat- 
ing ; the upper portion is moderately developed ; but 
nothing can be finer than the lower brow, and the frontal 
sinuses stand out, indicating bodily strength and activity 
of charncter. The temporal fossa arc deep, the cheek 
bones salient, and the elevated zygoma combined with 
the " lantern-jaw," oflcn gives a death Vlicad appearance 
to the face. The eyebrows are long, bushy, and crooked, 
broken, as it were, nt the angle where " Order " is sup- 
I>08ed to be, and bent in sign of thoughtfulness. Most 
popular writers, following De Page $, describe the Arab 
eye as large, ardent, and black. The Bedouin of the 
llojnz, and indeed the race gcncndly, has a small eye, 
round, restless, deep-set and fiery, denoting keen ins|>cc- 

* This coarseness is not a little increased by a tniljr Bcdonin habit of 

washing the locks with \/i\ \^ It is not considered whollj impnre, and 

is also used for the eyes, npon which its ammonia wonld act as a mde 
stinniltint. The only c<mnrtic is clarified hnttcr freely ap|>licfl to the botlj 
as well as to the Imir. 

t " Kurun" ( .,, j) properly means •• horns.** The Sherifs gonorally 

wear their hair in ^'Ilaffah " (Ac^>), long locks hanging down both sides of 

the neck and shaved away about a finger's breadth round the forehead and 
lichiiul the neck. 

X This traveller describes the modem Mesopotamian and northern race, 
which, as its bushy beard — unusual feature in pure Arab blood — denotes, 
is mixed with central Asian. In the north, as might be expeetetl, the 
camels arc hairy; whereas in Kl Ilejos and in the low parts of Rl Yemen, a 
whole animal <1ocs not give a handful fit for weaving. I1ie Arabs attriboto 
this, as we should, to heat, which causes the longer hairs to drop oflf. 

VOL. II. O 
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tion with an ardent temperament and an impassioned 
character. Its colour is dark brown or green-brown, and 
the ])iipil is ufteii si)eckle(l. The habit i»f purang up tlie 
skin below the orbits, and half clo:$iiig the lids to prevent 
dazzle, plants the outer angles with premature crows' 
feet. Another peculiarity is the sudden way in which 
the eye opcus, ct^pecially under excitement. This, com- 
biiied with its fixity of glance, forms an expression now 
of lively fierceness, then of exceeding sternness ; whilst the 
narrow space between the orbits impresses tlie countenance 
in repose with an intelligence, not destitute of cunning. 
As a general rule, however, tlie expression of the Be- 
douin's face is rather dignity than that cunning for which 
the Semitic race is cclebnited, and there are lines about 
tlie mouth in variance with the stern or the fierce look of 
the brow. The cars are like those of Arab horses, small, 
well-cut, " castey ^ and elaborate, with many elevations 
and depressions. His nose is pronounced, generally aqui- 
line, but sometimes straight like those Greek statues 
which have been treated as prodigious exaggerations of 
the facial angle. For the most part, it is a well-made 
feature with delicate nostrils below which the septum 
ap|>e;u*s: in anger they swell and <>|>en like a perfectly 
bred mare's. 1 have, however, seen, in not a few in- 
stances, pert and offensive '* pugs." Deep furrows de- 
scend from the wings of the nose, showing an uncertain 
temper, now too grave, then too gay. The month is ir- 
regular. The lips are either hordes, denoting rudeness 
and want of taste, or tliey form a mere line. In tlie 
latter case there is an appearance of undue development 
in the upper ])ortion of the countenance, esj>ecially when 
the jaws are ascetically thin, and the chin weakly retreats. 
The latter feature, however, is generally well and strongly 
made. The teeth, as usual among Orientals, are white, 
even, short, and broad — indications of strength. Some 
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tribes trim their mustachioB according to the " Sunnat ; ** 
the Shafei often shave them^ and many allow tliem to 
Iiang Persian-like over the lips. The beard is represented 
by two tangled tufts upon the chin ; where whisker should 
be, the place is either bare or thinly covered with strag- 
gling pile. 

The Beilouins of El Hcjaz arc short men, about the 
height of the Indians near Bombay, but weighing on an 
average a stone more. As usual in this stage of society, 
stature varies little ; you rarely see a giant, and scarcely 
ever a dwarf. Deformity is checked by the Spartan re- 
straint u|)on population, and no weakly infant can live 
through a Bedouin life. The figure, though simre, is 
square and well knit ; fulness of limb never appears but 
about spring, when milk abounds: I have seen two or 
three muscular figures, but never a fat man. Tlie neck 
is sinewy, the chest broad, Uie flank thin, and the stomach 
in-drawn ; the legs, though fleshless, are well made, es- 
pecially when the knee and ankle are not bowed by too 
early riding. The shina soldoin bend to tlic front i\s in 
the African race. The arms arc thin, with muscles like 
whip'Cords, and the hands and feet are, in point of size 
and delicacy, a link between Europe and India. As in 
the Celt, the Arab thumb is remarkably long, extending 
almost to the first joint of the index *, which, with its 
easy rotation, makes it a perfect prehensile instrmnent: 
the palm also is fleshless, small-boned, and elastic. With 
his small active figure it is not strange that tlie wildest 
Bedouin's gait should be pleasing ; he neither unfits him- 
self for walking, nor distorts his ankles by turning out 
his toes according to the farcical rule of fashion, and his 
Hhouhlers are not drowHMl like a drill HorjreantV, to throw 
all the weight of the body uiH)n the heels. Yet tlierc is 

* Whereas tlio Saxon iliumb is tliick, flat, and short, extending seared/ 
half wajr to the middle Joint of the index. 

a S 
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no slouch in his walk ; it is light and springy^ and errs 
only in ono point, sometimes becoming a kind of strut. 

Such is the Uedouiii, and such he has been for ages. 
The national type has been preserved by systematic in- 
termarriage. The wild men do not refuse their daughters 
to a stranger^ but the son-in-law would be forced to settle 
among tliem^ and tliis life^ which has charms for a whilc^ 
ends in becoming weai'isome. Here no evil results are 
anticipated from the union of first cousins, and the ex- 
])erience of ages and of a nation may be trusted. Every 
Bedouin has a right to marry his father's brother's 
daughter before she is given to a stranger ; hence ^' cousin " 
(bint Amm) in polite phrase signifies a *^ wife." * Our 
])liysiologidts f adduce the Sangre Azul of Spain and tlic 
caise of the lower animals to prove tliat degeneracy in- 
evitably follows " breeding-in." | Either they have theo- 
rized from insufficient facts, or civilii^ation and artificial 
living exercise some peculiar influence, or Arabia is a 
solitary exception to a general rule. The fact which I 
have mentioned is patent to every Eastern traveller. 

After this weary description, tlie reader will perceive 
with pleasure that we are approaching an interesting 
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* A Mimilur uiiwillitigiicM to iiuiiio the wife may l>c foiiml iii sonic puils 
of loathera Europe, where probabljr jealousy or poiwibly Asiatic custom 
has given rise to iL Among the Maltese it appears in a truly riiliculous 
way, c. gn **dice la mia nioglie, con rispetto parlando,*' &c says the hus- 
Uuiid, adding to the wonl sitouse a ** saving your presence,** as if he were 
•peaking of souietliing oflcnsiva 

I Dr. Howe (Report on Idiotcy in Hassachuasetis, 1848,) asscrU that 
** the law against the marriage of relations is made out as clearly as though 
it were written on tables of stone.** lie proceeds to show tliut in seventeen 
households where the parents were connecteil by blood, of hinety-five chil- 
dren one was a dwarf, one deaf, twelve scrofulous, and forty-four idiots 
— total lifty-eiglil diMiused! 

{ Yet the celebrated "Flying Chiblers** and all his nice were remark- 
ably bte«Uin. There is still, ui uiy humlde opinion, much mystery al>oui 
the subject, to be cleared up only by the studies of pbysiologisU. 
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theme, the first question of mankind to the wanderer — 
'* What are the women like ? " Truth compels me to 
state that the women of the Hejazi Bedouins are by no 
means comely. Although the Beni Amur boast of some 
pretty girls, yet Uiey are far inferior to Uie high-bosomed 
beauties of Nejd. And I warn all men that if they run 
to El llojaz in search of the cliarniing face which apiicara 
in my nkctdi-book as ** a Hedouin girl,** thoy will bo 
bitterly disap])ointed : the dress was Arab, but it was 
worn by a fairy of the West. The Ilejazi woman's eyes 
are fierce, her features harsh, and her face haggard ; 
like all |)cople of the South, she soon fades, and in old 
iigc her appearance is truly witch-like. Withered crones 
abound in the camps, where old men are seldom seen. 
The sword and the sun are fatal to 

** A green old age, ancontcioos of decay.** 

The manners of the Bedouins are free and simple: 
*' vulgarity ** and affectation, awkwardness and embarrass- 
ment, are weeds of civilised growth, unknown to the 
I>coplc of the deserts* Yet tlicir manners are sometimes 
dashed with a strange ccrcnioniousncss. When two 
friends meet, they either embrace or both extend the right 
hands, clapping palm to palm ; their foreheads are either 
pressed together, or their heads are moved from ride to 
side, whilst for minutes together mutual inquiries are 
made and answered. It is a breach of decorum, even 
when eating, to turn the back upon a person, and when a 
Bedouin docs it, he intends an insult When a man pre- 
pares coiTce he drinks the first cup : the ** Sliarbat Kajari" 
of the Persians, and the '' Sulaymani^'f of Egypt, render 

* Tliis ffonndii in KiiglMi like an •* Irish bull.** I tmniilato '* Uadn,** as 
the dirtlonarios (!(», •* n dcwrt.'' 

t The Shiirbat Kajori is tlio ** AcqnctU ** of rcrsia, aiid dcrircs iU nnme 
from the present rojal famiij. It it said to be a mixture of verdigris 
with milk ; if so, it is a yery elnmsj engine of state policy. In EgrpC and 

o 3 
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this precaution necessary. When a friend approaches the 
camp^ — it is not done to strangers for fear of startling 
them, — those who catch sight of him shout out his name, 
and gallop up saluting with lances or firing matchlocks in 
the air. This is tlie well-known ** Laab el Baruty" or 
gunpowder play. As a general rule the Bedouins are 
polite in language, but in anger temper is soon shown, 
and, although life be in peril, the foulest epithets, dog, 
drunkard, linr, and infidel, are discharged like pistol shots 
by both parties. 

The best character of the Bedouin is a truly noble 
compound of determination, gentleness, and generosity. 
Usually they are a mixture of worldly cunning and great 
simplicity, sensitive to touchiness, good-tempered souls, 
solenm and dignified withal, fimd of a jest yet of a grave 
turn of mind, easily managed by a laugh and a soft word, 
and placiible after passion, though madly revengeful after 
injury. It has been sarcastically said of the Beni-llarb 
tliat tliere is not a man 

** Que s'U no vioioit, Toloit, tooit, bruloit 
Ne fut OMCZ bonno penonnc." 

The reader will inquire, like Uie critics of a certain 
UHNlern hnniuri.st, li<i\v the fabric of society csm be sii|»- 
]M)rte<l by such matcrisil. In the first place, it is a kind 
of '* soci^t^ leonine," in which the fiercest, the strongest, 
and the craftiest obtains complete mastery over his fel- 
lows, and this gives a key-stone to the arch. Secondly, 
there is the terrible blood-feud, which even the most 
reckless fe;ir for their |>osterity. And, thirdly, though 
the revealed law of tlie Koran, being insufficient for the 
desert, is openly disregarded, the immemorial customs of 

Moral, Sulaymoiii (tho common name fur an Afghan) is used to signify 
** poison i " but I know not whether it be merely cuplmi:(tic or confined to 
some spcciesi Tho bonks of tho Nile are infamous fur these arts, and 
Moluumned All Pacha imported, it is said, professional poisoners from 
Eoropo. 
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the '' Kazi el Arab " * form a system stringent in the 
extreme. 

The yalour of the Bedouin is fitful and uncertain. 
Man is by nature an animal of prey, educated by the 
complicated relations of society, but readily relapsing into 
his old habits. Ravenous and sanguinary projYensities 
grow apace in the desert, but for the same reason Uio 
recklessness of civilisation is unknown there. Savages 
and semi-barbarians are always cauUous, because they 
have nothing valuable but their lives and limbs. The 
. civilised man, on the contrary, has a hundred wants or 
hopes or aims, without which life has for him no charms. 
Arab ideas of bravery do not prciiossess us. Their ro- 
mances, full of foolhardy feats and impossible exploits^ 
might charm for a time, but would not become the 
standard works of a really fighting peoplcf Nor would 

* Thronghoat the world Um itrictnett of Uie Lex Scripto is in inyene 
ratio to that of custom: whenercr the former is lax, the latter is strinf^ent, 
and rice rcrsA. Thus in England, where law leaves men comparatirclj 
free, thrjr arc slaves to a finding dos|H>tij4m of convciitiotinlitics, nnknown 
in the lands of tyrannical mlc Hiis rxplnins whj many men, accnjitomcd 
to live nndor despotic governments, feel fettered and enslaved in the so- 
called free countries. Hence, also, the reason whj notablj in a republic 
there is less private and practical liberty than under a despotism. 

Tlie **Kazi el Arab** (Judge of the Arabs) was in distinction to the 
Kazi el Shara. or the Kazi of the Koran. The former was, almost always, 
some sharp-wittod greybeard, with a minute knowledge of genealogy and 
precedents, a retentive memory and an eloquent tongno. 

f Thus the Arabs, being decidedly a parsimonions people, indnlge in 
cxn^gcratc<1 prniRcs and instances of lilicrality. Ilatim Tni, whose gene- 
rosity is unintelligible to Boropeans, becomes the Arab model of the ** open 
hand.** 

Generally a high beau id^ is no proof of a people's practical pre- 
eminence, and when exaggeration enters into it and suits the public taste, 
a low standard of actuality may bo fairly sns])cctc«1. But to convince the 
Oriental mind you must dazzle it Hence, in part, the superhuman oonrago 
of Antar, the liberality of Uatim, the justice of Omar, and the purity of 
Layla and Majnun under circumstances more trying than aught chronicled 
in MathUde, or in the newest Ameriean novel^ 

O 4 
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a truly valorous race admire the tioiid freebooters who 
safely fire down upon caravans from their eyries. Arab 
warsi too, are a succession of skirmishes, in which SOO 
men will retreat after losing a dozen of their number. In 
this partisan fighting the first charge secures a victory, 
and the vanquished fly till covered by the shades of night. 
Then come cries and taunts of women, deep oaths, wild 
poetry, excitement, and reprisals, which will probably end 
in the flight of the fonner victor. When peace is to be 
.made, both jNirtics count up their dead, and the usual 
blood-money is paid for excess on either side. Generally, 
however, the feud endures till, all becoming weary of it, 
some great man, as the Sherif of Meccah, is called upon 
to settle tlie terms of a treaty, which is nothing but an 
armistice. After a few months' peace, a glance or a 
word will draw blood, fur these hates are old things, and 
new dissensions easily shoot up from them. 

But contemptible though tlieir battles be, the Bedouins 
are not cowards. The habit of danger in raids and 
blood-feuds, the continual uncertainty of existence, the 
desert, the chase, the hard life and exposure to the air, 
blunting the nervous system ; the presence and the prac- 
tice of weai)ons, horsemanship, sharpsliooting, and martial 
exercises, habituate tliem to look death in the face like 
men, and powerful motives will make them heroes. The 
English, it is said, fight willingly for liberty, our neigh- 
bours for glory; the Spaniard fights, or rather fought, for 
religion ami the ^'Pundonor;'' and the Irishniuu iiglits for 
the fun of fighting. Gain and revenge draw the Arab's 
sword; yet then he uses it fitfully enough, without the 
gay gallantry of the French or the persistency of the 
Anglo-Saxon. To become desperate he must have the 
all-powerful stimulants of honor and fanaticism. Frenzied 
by tlie taunts of his women, or by the fear of being branded 
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as a coward, he is cnpable of any mad deed.* And the 
obstinacy produced by strong religious impressions gives 
a steadfastness to his spirit unknown to mere enthusiasm. 
The history of the Bedouin tells this plainly. Some 
unobserving travellers, indeed, have mistaken his exceeding 
cautiousness for stark cowardice. The incongruity is 
easily read by one who understands the principles of 
Bedouin warfare ; with them, as amongst the Bed Indians, 
one death dims a victory. And though reckless when 
their iNissions are thoroughly aroused, though heedless of 
danger when the voice of honor calls them, the Bedouins 
will not sacrifice themselves for light motives. Besides, 
they have, as has been said, another and a potent incentive 
to cautiousness. Whenever peace is concluded, they have 
to pay for a victory. 

There are two things which tend to soften the ferocity 
of Bedouin life. These are, in the fir^t place, intercourse 
with citizens, who frequently visit and intrust their 
children to the people of the Black tents ; and, secondly, 
the social |K)sition of the women. 

The author of a certain " Lecture on Voelry, addressed 
to Working Men,*' asserts that Passion became Love under 
the influence of Christianity, and that the idea of a Virgin 

* At the battle of Bind, when Mohammed All of Egypt broke the 
40,000 gnerillat of Fajsal son of Saud the Wahhabi, whole lines of the 
Beoi Asir tribe were foand dead and tied by the legs with ropes. This 
system of colligation dates from old times in Arabia as the " Affair of 
Chains ** (Zat el Salasil) proTes. It is allndcd to by the late Sir Ilcnry 
Elliot in his " Apiwndix to the Arabs in Sind,** — a work of remarkable 
sagacity and research. According to the ** Beglar-Namch," it was a ** cus- 
tom of the people of Hind and Sind, whenerer they devote themselres to 
death, to bind themselres to each other by their mantles and waistbands.** 
It seems to haTO been an ancient practice in the West ns in the East : the 
Cimbri, to quote no ot1u*r instiuicoff, wrre tic<l tn^^tlicr with conis when 
attarkc<1 by Mnriiis. Tactic truly worthy of Fiivngcs to prc|mro for victory 
by expecting a defeat! 
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Mother spread over the sex a sanctity unknown to the 

poetry or the philosophy of Greece and Rome.* Pasnng 

over tlie objections of deified Eros and Immortal Psycho 

and of the Virgin Mother, — symbol of moral purity,-* 

being common to every old and material faith t> I believe 

that all the noble tribes of savages display the principle. 

Thus we might expect to find, wherever the fancy, the 

imagination, and Uie ideality are strong, some traces of a 

sentiment innate in the human organisation. It exists, 

says Mr. Catlin, amongst the North American Indians, 

and even the Gallas and the Somal of Africa are not 

wholly destitute of it But when tlie barbarian becomes 

a semi-barbarian, as are the most polished Orientals, or as 

were the classical authors of Greece and Ilome, then 

women fall from their proper place in society, become 

mere articles of luxury, and sink into the lowest moral 

condition.^ 

* Though differing in opinion, upon one fnbject, with the Rer. Mr. 
Robertion, the lamented author of this little work, I cannot refrain from 
cxprcMing tlic highest admiration of those noble thoughts, those exalted 
views, and those polished sentiments which, combining the delicacy of the 
prusent with the chivalry of a post age, appear in a style 

** As smooth as woman and as strong as man.** 

Would tluU it were in my |)owcr to pay a more adc<piatc tribute to his 
memory I 

t Even Jano, in the most meaningless of idolatries, became, according 
to l*ausanias (lib. it cap. SS.), a virgin once every year. 

And be it observed that £1 Islam (the faith not the practice) popularly 
decided to debase the social state of wwiiaiikiud, exalts it by holding up to 
vii'W no less than two examples of perfection in the l*ruphet*s household. 
Khudijah, his first wife, was a minor saint, and the Lady Fatimah is sup- 
posed to have been spiritually unspotted by 'sin, and materially ever a 
virgin, even after giving birth to Hasan and Ilusayn. 

X Miss Martineau, when travelling through Egypt, once visited a harem, 
and there found, among many things, especially in their ignorance of books 
and book-making, materials for a heart-broken wail over the degradation 
of her sex. The learned lady indulges, too, in sundry strong and unsa- 
voury comparisons between the harem and certain haunts of vice in Europe. 

Ou the other hand, male travellen generally speak lovingly of the harem. 
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Were It not evident'that the spiritualising of sexuality by 
imagination is universal among the highest orders of man- 
kind, I should attribute the origin of love to the influence 
of the Arabs' poetry and chivalry upon European ideas 
rather than to raedisBval Christianity. 

In nomad life, tribes often meet for a time, live to- 
gether whilst pasturage lasts, and then separate perhaps 
for a generation. Under such circumstances youths, who 
hold with the Italian that 

" Perdato e tutto il tempo 
Che in amor non si f pcnde,** 

will lose heart to maidens, whom possibly, by the laws of 
the clan, they may not marry*, and the light o' love will 
fly her home. The fugitives must brave every danger, 
for revenge, at all times the Bedouin's idol, now becomes 
the lode-star of his existence. But the Arab lover will 

Sonnini, no admirer of Egypt, expatiates on " the generous Tirtnes, the 
examples of magnanimitj and affectionate attachment, the sentiments 
ardent, yet gentle, forming a dclightfol nnison with personal charms in the 
harems of the Mnmclukcs." 

As nsual, the truth lies somewhere hotwcen the two extremes. Unman 
nature, all the world orer, differs hut in degree. ETeiy where women may 
he ** capricious, coy, and hard to please ** in common conjunctures : in the 
hour of need they will display devoted heroism. Any chronicler of the 
Afghan war will bear witness that warm hearts, noble sentiments, and an 
orerflowing kindness to the poor, the weak, and the unhappy are found 
eren in a harem. Europe now knows that the Moslem husband prorides 
separate apartments and a distinct establishment for each of his wires, 
unless, as sometimes happens, one be an old woman and the other a child. 
And, confessing that envy, hatred, and malice often flourish in polygamy, the 
Moslem asks. Is monogamy open to no objections? As far as my limited 
observations go, polyandry is the only state of society in which jealousy 
and quarrels about the sex are the exception and not the rule of life. 

In qnality of doctor I have seen a little and heani much of the harem. 
It very much resembles a Ktin)|ican lif>mo rnin|ioiicd of a man, his wife, and 
his mother. And I have seen in tlie West many a " happy fire-side ** fitter 
to make Miss Martinenn*s heart ache than any harem in (jrand Cairo. 

* There is no objection to intermarriage between equal elans, bat the 
higher will not give their daughters to the lower in dignity. 
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dare all consequences. *^ Men have died and the worms 
have eaten them, but not for love," may be true in the 
West : it is false in the East. This is attested in every 
tale where love, and not ambition, is the groundwork of 
the narrative.* And nothing can be more tender, more 
pathetic than the use made of these separations and long 
absences by the old Arab |K>cts. Whoever {leruses the 
Suspended Poem of Lcbid, will find thoughts at once so 
plaintive and so noble, that even Dr. Carlyle's learned 
verse cannot wholly deface their charm. The author 
returns from afar. He looks upon the traces of hearth 
and home still furrowing the desert ground. In bitterness 
of spirit he checks himself from calling aloud upon his 
lovers and his friends. He melts at the remembrance of 
their departure, and long indulges in tlie absorbing theme. 
Then he strengthens himself by the thought of Nawara's 
inconstancy, how she left him and never thought of him 
again. He impatiently dwells upon the charms of the 
places which detain her, advocates flight from the changing 
lover and the ftdsc friend, and, in the exultation with 
which he feels his swift dromedary start under him u|)on her 
rapid course, he seems to seek and find some consolation for 
woman's |>erncly and forgclfuhiess. Vet ho auuiot abandon 
Nawuni's name or memory. Again he dwells with yearn- 
ing upon scenes of past felicity, and he boasts of his 

* For infUncc: ** A ceruiii religions mmn was so dccplj affected with 
the love of a king's daughter that ho was hroaght to the hrink of the grave," 
is a favourite inceptive furroula. Usually the hero ** sickens in consequence 
of the heroine's absence, and continues to Uic hour of his death in the 
utmost grief and anxiet/.** lie rarely kills himself, but sometimes, when 
in love with a pretty Infidel, he drinks wine and he bums the Koran. The 
** hated rival ** is not a formidable person ; but Uiere are for good reasons 
great jealousy of female friends, and not a little fear of the beloved's 
kinsmen. Such are the material sentiments ; the spiritual part is a thread 
of .mysticism, upon which all the pearls of adventure and accident are 
strung. 
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prowess — a fresh reproach to her, — of his gentle birth, 
and of his hospitality. He ends with an encomium upon 
his clan, to which he attributes, as a noble Arab should, 
all the virtues of man. This is Goldsmith's deserted vil- 
lage in El Hcjaz. But the Arab, with equal simplicity 
and pathos, has a fire, a force of language, and a depth 
of feeling) which the Irishman, admirable as his verse is, 
could never rival. 

As the author of the Peninsular War well remarks, 
women in troublous times, throwing off their accustomed 
feebleness and frivolity, become helpmates meet for man. 
The same is true of past^^ral life.* Here, between the 
extremes of fi(Tconc«s and sensibility, I ho weaker sex, 
remedying its great want, power, mises itself by courage, 
physical as well as moral. In the early days of El Islam, 
if history be credible, Arabia had a race of heroines. 
Within the last century, Ghaliyah, the wife of a Wahhabi 
chief, opposed Mohammed AH himself in many a bloody 
field. A few years ago, when Ibn Asm, popularly called 
Ibn Rumi, chief of the Zubayd cinn about Ilabigh, was 
troaclierously slain by the Turkish gencnil, Kurdi Usnian, 
his sister, a fair young girl, determined to revenge him. 
She fixed upon the " Arafat-day " of pilgrimage for tlie 
accomplishment of her designs, disguised herself in male 
attire, drew her kerchief in tlie form ** Lisam " over the 
lower part of her face, and with lighted match awaited her 
enemy. The Turk, however, was not present, and the 

* It is curious that these iwstonU races, which supply poetry with namby- 
pamby Colinades, figure as the great tragedians of history. The Scythians 
the Huns, the Arabs, and the Tartars were all shcplierds. They first armed 
themselves with dubs to defend their fiocks from wild boasts. Then thry 
Icameil wnrfnrc, and improTcd means of dcstniction by \Kttj quarrrUi 
about inistnrcfl ; and, finally, united by the cf»uinmiiding genius of Simic 
skin-cind Ctmnr or Napoleon, they fell like aTabinehes upon tlioeo ralleys 
of the world — Mesopotamia, India, and Kgypi — whoso enenraled races 
offered them at once temptations to attack, and certainty of socccit. 
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girl was arrested to win for herself a locaF reputation equal 
to the mud of Salamanca. Thus it is that the Arab has 
learned to swear that great oath " by the honor of my 
women," 

The Bedouins are not without a certain Platonic affec- 
tion, which they call *' Hawa (or Ishk) uzri," — pardon- 
able love.* They draw the fine line between amant and 
amoureux: this is derided by the townspeople, little 
8US|)ccting how much such a custom says in favour of 
the wild men. In tlie cities, however, it could not pre- 
vail, f Arabs, like other Orientals, hold that, in such 
matters, man is saved, not by faith, but by want of faith. 
They have also a saying not unlike ours — 

** She partly is to blame who has been tried, 
lie comes too near who comes to be denied." 

The evil of this system is that they, like certain Southerns, 
pensano sempre al male — always suspect, which may be 
worldly wise, and also always show their suspicions, 
which is assuredly foolish. For thus they demoralise 
their women, who might be kept in the way of right by 
self-respect and a sense of duty. To raise our fellow- 
creatures, we have only to show that we think better of 
tlieni than they deserve — disapprobation and suspicion 
draw forth the worst tntits of characler and conduct. 

From ancient periods of the Arab's history we find him 
practising knight-errantry, the wildest form of chivalry. \ 
** The Songs of Antar," says the author of the " Crescent 
and tlie Cross,** '^ show little of the true chivalric spirit.*' 

* Even amongst the Indians, as a race the least chivalrous of men, there 
Is an oath which binds two persons of different sex in the tie of friendship, 
bj making them brother and sister to each other. 

f I have been told that it is found in the towns of Eastern Arabia \ bnt 
the circumstance appears highlj improbable. 

X llicbanlson derives our ** knight" from Nikht (la^i), a tiUer with 
■pears ) and ** Caitiff*" from KhattafCj^Ua^X ^ catcher or ravisher. 
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Wbat thinks the reader of sentiments like these ?* '' This 
valiant man," remarks Antar, (who was *^ ever interested 
for the weaker sex,") ** hath defended the honor of 
women." We read in another place, ** Mercy, my lord, 
is the noblest quality of the noble." Again, '* it is the 
most ignominious of deeds to take free-born women 
prisoners." *'Bear not malice, O Shibub," quoth the 
hero, '*for of malice good never came." Is tlicro no 
true greatness in this sentiment? — *' Birth is the boast 
of the faineant; noble is the youth who beareth every 
ill, who clotheth himself in mail during tlie noon-tide 
heat, and who wandcrctli through the outer darkness of 
night" And why does the *' knight of knights " love 
Ibla? Because ^^she is blooming as the sun at dawn, 
with hair black as the midnight shades, with Paradise 
in her eye, her bosom an enchantment, and a form 
waving like the tamarisk when the soft wind blows from 
the hills of Ncjd?" Yes I but his chest expands also 
with the thoughts of her ** faith, purity, and affection," 
— it is her moral as well as her nmtcrinl excellence that 
makes her the heroes ** Iioik;, and hearing, and sight" 
Briefly, in Antar I discern 

** — A lore exalted high. 
By all the glov of chiralry ; " 

and I lament to see so many intelligent travellers mis- 
judging the Arab after a superficial experience of a few 
debased Syrians or Siniutes. The true children of Antar 
have not " ceased to be gentlemen." 

In the days of ignorance, it was the custom for 
Bedouins, when tormented by tlie tender passion, which 
seems to have attacked them in the form of " possession," 
for long years to sigh and wail and wander, doing tlio 

* I am not ignorant that the greater part of ** Antar '* is of modem and 
dispated origin. Still It accnratelj ezpreiaet Arab Mntimeat 
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most truculent deeds to melt the obdurate fair. When 
Arabia Islamized, the pracUce changed its element for 
proselytism. The Fourth Caliph is fabled to have tra- 
velled far, redressing the injured, punishing the injurer, 
preaching to the infidel, and especially protecting women 
— the chief end and aim of knighthood. The Caliph 
El Mulasim heard in the assembly of his courtiers that 
a woman of Sayyid family had been taken prisoner by 
a ^'(ireck barbarian" of Anunoria. The man on one 
occasion struck her, when she cried ^^ Help mc, O Mu- 
tasim 1 " and the clown said derisively, " Wait till he 
Cometh upon his pied steed 1" The chivalrous prince 
arose, sealed up the wine cup which he held in his hand, 
took oath to do his knightly devoir, and on the morrow 
started for Anunoria, with 70,000 men, each mounted on 
a piebald charger. Having taken the place, he entered 
it, exclaiming, " Labbayki, Labbaykil" — Here am I at 
thy call. He struck off the caitiiPs head, released the 
lady with his own hands, ordered the cupbearer to bring 
the sealed bowl, and drank from it, exclaiming, '* Now, 
indeed, wine is gooil I ** To conclude this part of the 
subject with another far-famed instance. When El Mu- 
tanahbi, the poet, pn)|)liet, and warrior of llauis (a. ii. 
354) bfarte«l together with his son on their lost journey, 
the father proposed to seek a place of safety for the 
night. ** Art thou the Mutanabbi," exclaimed his slave, 
** who wrote these lines, — 

**' I lun known to tlio night, and tlic wild, and ilio stcfxl, 
Tu Uic guctft, and the sword, to the pa|K:r and rccd? ' " 

The poet, in reply, lay down to sleep on Tigris' bank, 
in a place haunted by tliieves, and, disdaining flight, lost 
his life during the hours of darkness. 

It is the existence of tliis chivalry among the *^ Chil- 
dren of Antar" which makes the society of Bedouins 
(^* damned saints,** perchance, and '* honorable villains,") 
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80 delightful to the traveller who, like the late Ilaji Wall 
(Dr. Wallin), underetaDds and is understood bj them. 
Nothing more naive than his lamentations at finding him- 
self in the '' loathsome company of Persians^" or among 
Arab townspeople, whoso *' filthy and cowardly minds" 
he contrasts with the ^' high and cliivolrous spirit of tlio 
true Sons of the Desert" Your guide will protect you 
with blndo and spear, even against his kindred, and he 
expects you to do the same for him. You may give a 
man the lie, but you must lose no time in baring your 
sword. If involved in dispute with overwhelming num- 
bers, you addrc5^ some elder, " Dakliilak ya Sliaykhl" 
(I am) thy protected, O Sir, — and he will csiK)U8e your 
quarrel with greater heat and energy, indeed, than if it 
were his own.* But why multiply instances? 

The language of love and war and all excitement is 
poetry, and, here again, the Bedouin excels. Travellers 
complain that the wild men have ceased to sing. This is 
true if ** poet" be limited to a few authors whose existence 
everywhere depends upon the accidents of patronage or 
})o]itical occnrrcnccR. A far stronger evi<l(^nce of [Nictio 
feeling is afforded by the phraseology of the Arab, and 
the highly imaginative turn of his commonest expressions. 
Destitute of the poetic taste, as we define it, he certainly 
is : as in the Milesian, wit and fancy, vivacity and passion, 
are too strong for reason and judgment, tlie reins which 
guide Apollo's car.f And although the Bedouins no 
longer boast a Lebid or a Maysunah, yet they are jiassion- 



* The tubjoct of " Dakhl ** hns been thoroughly exhAostod bj Barck- 
hardt and Layord. It only remains to bo said that the Turks, through 
ignorance of the custom, have in some cases made thcmsclrct contemptible 
by claiming the protection of women. 

t It is by no means intended to push this comparison of the Arab's with 
tlio IIibernian*s poetry. The former has an intensity trhich proronts oa 
feeling that ** there are too many flowers for the fruit; " the latter is too often 
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ately fond of their ancient bards.* A man skilful in 
reading El Mutanabbi and the suspended Poems would be 
received by them with the honors paid by civilisation to 
the travelling millionnaircf And their elders have a goodly 
store of ancient and modem war songs, legends, and love 
ditties which all enjoy. 

I cannot well explain the effect of Arab poetry to one 
who has not visited the Desert.} Apart from the pomp 
of words, and the music of the sound §, there is a dreami- 
ness of idea and a haze thrown over Uie object, infinitely 

a mere blaxe of wordi, which dazzle and startle, but which, decompoeed bj 
reflection, are found to mean nothing. Witness 

** Tlic diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 
And the frugi'uut liowcni uf Anilicnihail I" 

* I tun infonnud that the licni Ktihtiiu still ini|iruvi:io, but I never heard 
theiu. 'ilie traveller in Arabia will always be told that some reniuto clau 
still produces mighty bards, and uses in conversation the terminal voweb 
of the classic tongue, but he will not believe tlicse assertions till personally 
convinced of their truth. 

The Bedouin dialect, however, though debased, is still, as of yore, purer 
than the language of the citizens. During the days when philology was a 
passion in the East, those Stephens and Johnsons of Semitic lore, Firuzabadi 
and El Zamakhshari, wandered from tribe to tribe and tent to tent, col- 
lecting words and elucidating disputed significations. Their grammatical 
adventures are still rcnicnil>crc«l, and are favorite stories with scliolairs. 

f I buy ** bkiliiil in reading,'* bccaiiitie the AnilK*, like the Spaniards, hiite 
to hear their language mangled by mispronunciation. When ilurckliardt, 
who spoke badly, began to read verse to the Bedouins, tlicy could not 
refrain from a movement of impatience, and used to snatch Uie book out 
of his hands. 

X The civilised poets of the Arab cities throw tlie charm of the Desert 
over tlicir verse, by images borrowed from its scenery — the dromedary, the 
mirage, and tlie well — as naturally as certain of uur songsters, confessedly 
haten of the country, babble of lowing kine, sliady groves, spring showers, 
and purling rills. 

§ Some will object to this expression; Arabic being a harsh and guttural 
tongue. But the sound of language, in the first place, depends chiefly upon 
the articulator. Who tliinks German rough in the mouth of a woman, 
with a suspicion of a lisp, or that English is the dialect of birds, when 
spoken by an Italian? Secondly, there is a music far more spurit-stirring 
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attractive^ but indescribable. Description, indeed, would 
rob the song of indistinctness, its essence. To borrow a 
simile from a sister art. The Arab poet sets before the 
mental eye, the dim grand outlines of picture, — which 
must be filled up bj the reader, guided only by a few 
glorious touches, powerfully standing out, and the sen- 
timent which the scene is intended to express ; — whereas, 
we Europeans and modems, by stippling and minute 
touches, produce a miniature on a large scale so objective 
as to exhaust rather than to arouse reflection. As the 
poet is a creator, the Arab's is poetry, the EuroiKJan's 
versical description.* The language, *^ like a faitliful wife, 

in harshness than in softness ; the languages of Castile and of Tiiscanj arc 
eqaalljT boaatiful, yet who does not prefer tlie sound of tlio former ? 

The gntturnlitjT of Arabia is less ofTeiisiTe tlinn tliot of the highlands of 
Barbarjr. Professor Willis, of Cambridge, attribates the broad sounds and 
the gattoral consonants of moantaineers and the people of elerated plains 
to the physical action of cold. Conceding this to be a partial cause, I would 
rather refer the phenomenon to the habit of loud speaking, acquired by the 
ilwcllers in touts, and tho^e who livo iniirh in the n|H*ii nir. Tho TiMhis of 
ilio Ncilchurry Hills have given the Hoa Tiuiiiil all ihu liHnthm^s.<« of Arabic, 
and he who hears them calling to each other from tho neighbouring (icaks, 
can remark the process of broadening vowel and gntturallsing consonant. 
On tho other hand, the Gallas and tho Persians, also a mountain-people, but 
inhabiting houses, speak comparatively soft tongncs. 'Hie Cairenes actually 
omit some of tho harshest sounds of Arabia, turning Makass into Ma'as* 
and Sakka into Sa*a. It is impossible to help remarking tho bellow of 
the Bedouin when ho first enters a dwelling-place, and the softening of the 
sound when he has become accustomed to speak within walls. 

Moreover, it is to bo observed there is a great difrercnce of articulation, 
not pronunciation, among tho several Bedouin clans. The Bcni Auf are 
recognised by their sharp, loud, and sudden speech, which tho citizens 
compare to the barking of dogs. Tho Beni Amr, on tho contrary, speak 
with a soft and drawling sound. Tho Hutaym, in addition to other pccu- 
liurities, add a pleonastic ** ah,** to soften the termination of words, as 
A*atini hawajiyiiA, (for hawaiji), •• Give mo my clothes.'* 

* The Germans have returned for inspinition to tlio ohl V^tstcni source. 
Uiickert was guided by Jelal d din to tho fountains of Snfyism. And even 
the French havo of late made an inroad into Teutonic mysticism succcsi- 
fnlly enough to have astonished Racino and horrified La llarpc. 

H 1 
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following the mind and giving birth to its offspring,'' and 
free from that "higgago of particles," which clogs our 
modem tongues, leaves a mysterious vagueness between 
the relation of word to word, which materially assists the 
sentiment, not the sense, of the poem. When verbs and 
nouns have, each one, many different significations, only 
tlic radicid or geuenJ idea suggests itself.* Rich and 
varied synonyms, illustrating tlie finest shades of meaning, 
arc artfully used ; now scattered to startle us by distinct- 
ness, now to form as it were a star about which dimly seen 
satellites revolve. And, to cut short a disquisition which 
might be prolonged indefinitely, there is in the Semitic 
dialect a copiousness of rhyme which leaves the poet 
.'ilinost unfettered to choose the desired cxprcssion.f Hence 
it is that a stranger spciikiug Arabic becomes pocticid as 
naturally as he would be witty in French and philosophic 
in German. Truly spake Mohammed el Damiri, '^Wisdom 
hath alighted u^ion three things — the brain of the Franks, 

* This, however, docs not prevent the longunge becoming optionally 
most precise in meaning ; henco its high philusophicul character. The word 
**Funi," for instance, nicun^, roilically *' cutting," secondarily *' ordering,** 
or ** iNiying a ddit,** after which coniu ninneroiis meanings foreign to tho 
]iriniid MtniM, such oh ix bhicld, |iart (»f a tintler-box, an unfcathered arrow, 
and a particular kind of date. In theology it is limited to a single signi- 
fication, namely, a divine command revealed in the Koran. Under these 
circumstances, the Arabic becomes, in grammar, logic, rhetoric, and mathe- 
matics, as perfect and precise as Greek. I have heard Europeans com- 
]ilain that it is unfit for mcrcontilo transactions. — Perhaps ! 

t As a general rule tliero is a rhyme at the end of every second line, 
and tho unison is a mere fringe — a long a, for instance, throughout thj 
]>ocm sufficing for the delicate ear of tho Arab. In this they were imitated 
by the old Spaniards, who, neglecting the consonants, merely required tho 
terminating vowels to be alike. We speak of the **8ort of harmonious 
simple flow which atones for tlie imperfect nature of the rhyme.*' But the 
fine organs of some races would be hurt by that |K>nderous unison which a 
people of blunter seiuKS find necessary to produce an impression. Tlie 
reader will feel this after iMsrasing io ^ Perry's Reliqucs " Rio Vcrdo ! Rio 
VvrJo } ziAd its traoshitiou. 
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the hands of the Chinefle, and the tongues of the 
Arabs.** 

The name of '' Harami ^ — brigand — is still honorable 
among the Hejazi Bedouins. Slain in raid or foraj, a 
man is said to die *' Ghandur," or a brave. He, on the 
other hand, who is lucky enough, as we should express it» 
to die in his bed, is called ** fatis ^ (carrion, the corps cr6v6 
of the Klephts) ; his weeping mother will exclaim, '* O 
that my son had perished of a cut throat 1 " and her at- 
tendant crones will suggest, with deference, that such evil 
came of the will of Allah. It is told of the Lnliabah, a 
sept of the Auf near llabigh, that a girl will refuse even 
her cousin unless, in the absence of other opportunities, 
he plunder some article from the Ilajj Caravan in front of 
the Pasha's links. Detected twenty years ngo, the de- 
linquent would have been impaled ; now he escapes with 
a rib-roasting. Fear of die blood-feud, and the certainty 
of a shut road to future travellers, prevent the Turks pro- 
ceeding to extremes. They conceal their weakness by 
pretending tliat the Siiltiui hesitates to wage a war of 
extermination with the thieves of tlie Holy Land. 

It is easy to understand this respect for brigands. 
Whoso revolts against society requires an iron mind in an 
iron body, and this mankind instinctively admires, how- 
ever mis-directed be its energies. Thus, in all imaginative 
countries, the brigand is a hero ; even the assassin who 
shoots his victim from behind a hedge appeals to the fancy 
in Tipperary or the Abruzzian hills, llomance invests 
his loneliness with grandeur ; if he hath a wife or a friend's 
wife, romance becomes doubly romantic, and a tithe of the 
superfluity robbed from the rich and bestowed upon the 
poor will win to Gaaperini the hearts of a ]>eople. Tlio 
true IMouin style of j)lundoring, with its tuiniomus nice- 
tics of honor and gentlemanly manners, gives the robber a 

consciousness of moral rectitude. *' Strip off tliat coat, O 
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certiun person ! and that turban/ exclaims the highway- 
man, **they are wanted by my lady-cousin." You will 
(of course, if necessary) lend rciuiy e^u* to an onlcr thus 
politely attributed to tlie wants of the fair sex. If you 
will add a few obliging expressions to the bundle, and 
offer Latro a cup of coffee and a pipe, you will talk half 
your toilette back to your own person ; and if you can 
quote a little poetry, you will part the best of friends, 
leaving perhaps only a pair of sandals behind you. But 
should you hesitate, Latro, lamenting tlie jminful necessity, 
touches up your back with the heel of his spear. If this 
hint suffice not, he will make things plain by the lance's 
point, and when blood shows, the tiger-part of humanity 
appears. Between Bedouins, to be tamely plundered, 
e8|>cci:illy of the marc*, is a histing disgrace; a man of 
family lays down his life rather than yield even to over- 
powering numbers. I'his desperation has raised the 
courage of the Bedouins to high repute amongst the 
settled Arabs, who talk of single braves capable, like the 
Homeric heroes, of overpowering 300 men. 

I omit general details about the often described Sar 
(Thar), or Vendetta. The price of blood is 800 dollars 
( = 200/.), or mtlicr that sum imiH;rfoctly expressed by 
live-stock. All the Khamsah or Aamam, blood relations 
of the slayer, assist to make up tlie required amount, rating 
each animal at three or four times its proper value. On 
sucli occasions violent scenes arise from the conflict of 
the Arab's two {>et passions, avarice and revenge. The 
^^ avenger of blood " longs to cut the foe's throat On the 
other hand, how let slip an opportunity of enriching him- 

* In oor knightly ages the mare was ridden onlj by jugglers and 
charhitntis. Did tins custom arise from the hatred of and contempt for tlie 
habits of the Arabs, iniiiorted into Euro])e by tbc Crwiadcrs ? Certainly 
the popular Eastern idea of a Frank was formed in those days, and survives 
to these. 
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aelf ? His covetousness is intense^ as are all his pasmons. 
He has always a project of buying a new dromedary^ or of 
investing capital in some marvellous colt; the consequence 
is, that he is insatiable. Still he receives blood-money 
with a feeling of shame, and if it be offered to an old 
woman, — the most revengeful variety of our species, be 
it remarked, — she will dash it to the ground, and clutch 
her knife, and fiercely swear by Allah that she will not 
eat her son's blood. 

The Bedouin considers himself a man only when 
mounted on horseback, lance in hand, lK)und for a foray 
or a fray, and carolling sonio rucIi gaiety as — 

** A stccdo! a stcctlc of iimic'Itlcsso sitccdcl 
A sword of metal kecno I 
All ciso to noble minds is drosso, 
All else on earth is mconc.'* 

Even in his sports he affects those that imitate war. 
Preserving the instinctive qualities which lie dormant in 
civilisation, he is an admirable sportsman. The children, 
men in miniature, begin with a rude system of gynmastics 
when they can walk. " My young ones play ujKm the 
backs of camels,'' was the reply made to me by a Jahayni 
Bedouin when offered some Egyptian plaything. The 
men pass their time principally in hawking, shooting, and 
riding. The ** Sakr,"* I am told, is the only falcon in 

• Baron Von IlnmmcrPargstall, in the ** Fnlkncr-Klcc,** calls this bird 
tho ** Sakcr-falkc.** Hence the French anil Rtif^lish names Sacrc and Baker. 

'ilio Icnmeil John IkHrkmnnn (llirtorj of Inventions, DiscoTeric*, and 
Origins : sub toco) derives Tulconry fnnn India, where, ** as early as tlic time 
of Ctcsias, hares and foxes were hunted by means of rapacions birds." I 
beliere, howerer, that no trace of this sport is found in the writings of the 
Hindus, nrckmann agrees with Giraldus, against other literati, tliat the 
ancient (Srceks knew tlie art of hawking, and pmvcs from Aristotle, tlial, 
ill 'riirnco men trainc<l falcons. Ihit Aristotle nlhuU^ to the nso of tlio bird 
as an owl is employed in Italy : the falcon is described as frightening, not 
catching, the birds. CElian corroborates Aristotle's testimony, lliny, 
howerer, distinctly asserts that tho hawks stiikc their prey down. ** In 
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general nee ; they train it to pursue the gazelle, wluch 
greyhounds pull down when fatigued. I have heard much 
of their excellent marksmanship, but saw only moderate 
practice with a long matchlock rested and fired at standing 
objects. Double-barreled guns are rare amongst them.* 
Their principal weapons are matchlocks and firelocks, 
pistols, javelins, spears, swords, and the dagger called 
** Jambiyah ; " the sling and the bow have long been 
given up. The guns come from Egypt, Syria, and Tur- 
key ; for the Bedouin cannot make, although he can re- 
pair, this arm. He i)articularly values a good old barrel 
seven spans long, and would rather keep it than his coat ; 
oonsequently, a family often boasts of four or five guns, 
which descend from generation to gencnitiou. TUdv price 
varies IVoui two to sixty dollars. The Bedouins collect 

Italy U was rery common," says iho learned Bcckmann, ** for Martial and 
Apiilcius speak of it as a thing everywhere known. Hence the scienco 
spread over Europe, and reached perfection at the principal courts in the 
twelfth century." The Emperor Frederic II. wrote ** Do Arte Venandi cum 
Avihus/' and the royal author was followed hy a host of imitators in the 
Tulgur tongue. 

Though I am not aware that the Hindus ever cultivated the art, CElian, 
it must bo confessed, describes their style of training falcons exactly similar 
to that in use among the modem Persians, Sindhians, and Arabs. The 
Emperor Frederic owes the ** capella," or hood, to the Ikdouins, and talks 
of the ** most expert fulconors " sent to him with various kinds of birds by 
some of the kings of Arabia. The origin of fiUconry is ascribed by Ei 
Masudi, on the authority of Adham bin Muhriz, to the king El Ilaris bin 
Muuwiyuli; in Dr. Spri'U};cr*s udiiiirabic truiishitiou the remlor will find 
(pp. 43G. 42S.) nim-li information u|»ou tlio subject. The IVrKiiuis claim 
Uio invention for their Just King, Anusliiniwun, contem|K)rary with Mo- 
hammed, llience the sport passed into Turkey, where it in said the Sultans 
maintained a body of GOOO falconers. And Frederic Barbarossa, in the 
twelfth century, brought falcons to Italy. We may fairly give tlie honor of 
the invention to Central Asia. 

* Hero called " Uandukiyah hi mhayn,*' or the two-mouthed gun. The 
leathern cover is termed ** Gushat ;" it is a bag with a long-fringed tassel 
at the top of the bamd, and a strap by which it is slung to the owner's 
bnck. 
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nitre in tho country, mako excellent charcoal, and import 
sulphur from Egypt and India ; their powder, however, is 
coarse and weak. For hnrcs and birds they cut up into 
slugs a bar of lead hammered out to a convenient size, and 
they cast bullets in moulds. They are fond of ball- 
practice, firing, as every sensible man does, at short dis- 
tances, and striving at extreme precision. They are fond 
of backing themselves with wngcrs, and will shoot for a 
sheep, the loser inviting his friends to a feast On fes- 
tivals they boil a sheep's head, and use it as mark and 
prize. Those who affect excellence are said to fire at a 
bullet hanging by a thread ; curious, however, to relate, 
the Bedouins of El llejaz have but just learned the art, 
general in Persia and Barbary, of shooting from horseback 
at speed. 

Pistols have been lately introduced into the Hejaz, and 
are not common amongst the Bedouins. The citizens are 
fond of this weapon, as it is derived from Constantinople* 
In the Desert a tolerable pair with flint locks may be 
worth thirty dollars, ten times their price in England. 

The spears*, called Kanat, or reeds, arc made of male 
bamboos imported from India. They are at least twelve 
feet long, iron shod, with a tapering point, beneath which 
are one or two tufts of black ostrich feathers.! Besides 

* I hnvc described elsewhere tho Mirzak, or jnTclin. 

t Ostriches are foand in VX Ilcjnx, where the Bedouins shoot after 
coarsing them. The young ones are caught and tamed, and tho oggs maj 
be bought in the Medinah boxar. 

Throughout Arabia there is a belief that the ostrich throws stones at tho 
hunter. Tho superstition may have arisen from tho pebbles being flung up 
behind hy the bird's largo fcot in his rapid flight, or it may be a mero 
** foolery of fancy." Ercn in lands which haro long gircn up animal- 
wowhip, wherever n liciist is (^on^picuons or terrible, it l>ccomc8 tho snhjoCt 
of some marTcllous talc. So tlio Itcar in rersia imitates a moolah*s dress $ 
tho wolf in Franco is a human being transformed, and the beaTcr of N. 
America, also a metamorphosis, belts trees so as to fell them in the diroctioii 
roost suitable to his after porpoee. 
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the Mirzak^ or javelin, they have a spear called ** Shalfah,'* 
a bamboo or a palm stick garnished with a head about the 
breadth of a man's hand. 

No good swords are fabricated in El Hejaz. The Ehe- 
lawiyah and other Desert clans have made some poor 
attempts at blades. They are brought from Persia, India, 
and Kgypt ; but I never saw anything of value. 

The Darakuh, or shield, also conies from India. It is 
the common Cutch article, sup]K)sed to be made of rhi- 
noceros hide, and displaying as much brass knob and gold 
wash tu possible. The Bedouins still use in the remoter 
parts Dii*aa, or coats of mail, worn by horsemen over buiT 
jackets. 

The dagger is made in Yemen and other places : it has a 
vast variety of sha])cs, each of which, as usual, has its proper 
names. Generally they are but little curved (whereas the 
Gadaymi of Yemen and Hazramaut is almost a semicircle), 
witli tapering blade, wooden handle, and scabbard of the 
same material overlaid with brass. At the point of the 
scabbard is a round knob, and the weapon is so long, that 
a man when walking cannot swing his right arm. In 
narrow places he must enter sideways. But it is the mode 
always to appear in dagger, and the wenpon, like the 
French soldier's coupc-choux, is reiilly useful for such 
bloodless purposes as cutting wood and gathering grass. 
In price they vary from one to thirty dollars. 

The Bedouins l>oji8t greatly of sword play ; but it is 
apparently confined to delivering a tremendous slash, and 
to jumping away from a return cut instead of parrying 
either with sword or shield. The citizens have learned 
the Turkish scimitar play, which, in grotcsqueness and 
general absurdity, rivals the Indian school. None of these 
Orientals know the use of the point which characterises 
the highest school of swordsmanship ; their intcHects could 
never reach it. 
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The Hejazi Bedouins have no game of chance, and dare 
not, I am told, ferment the juice of the Daum palm, as 
proximity to Aden has taught the wild men of Yemen.* 
Their music is in a rude state. The principal instrument 
is the Tabl, or kcttlc-drum, which is of two kinds ; one, 
the smaller, used at festivals ; the other, a large copper 
** tom-tom," for martial pnri)osc8, covered with Icnther, and 
played upon, pulpit-like, with fist and not with stick. 
Besides which, they have the one-stringed Bubi\|bah, or 
guitar, that '^ monotonous but charming instrument of the 
Desert ** In another place I have described their dancing, 
which is an ignoble spectacle. 

The Bedouins of El llejaz have all the knowledge 
necessary for procuring and protecting the riches of savage 
life. They are perfect in the breeding, the training, and 
the selling of catUe. They know sufficient of astronomy 
to guide themselves by night, and are acquainted with the 
names of the principal stars. Their local memory is won- 
derful. And such is their instinct in the art of Asar, or 
tracking, that it is popularly Baid of the Zubayd cinn, 
which lives between Mccciih and Kl Mcdinali, a man will 
lose a she camel and know her four-ycar-old colt by its 
foot Always engaged in rough exercises and perilous 
journeys, they have learned a kind of farriery and a simple 
system of surgery. In cases of fracture they bind on splints 
with cloth bands, and tlie patient drinks camel's milk and 
clarified butter till he is cured. Cut-wounds are washed 
carefully, sprinkled with meal gunpowder, and sewn up. 
They dress gunshot wounds with raw camel's flesh, and 

* Not that tho " Agrabi " of Bir Hamid and other parts hare moch to 
Icam of lis in vico. Tlio Innd of Ycmon, in, I believe, tho mont demoralincd 
eonntry, niu\ Simiiui tlie iiioMt ilo|)nivvd ritv in Aml>in. Hio fair k*x diii* 
tinguislict itjiclf by n pociiliar laxity of coiidnct, which is looked upon with 
an indulgent eje. And the men drink and gamble, to saj nothing of other 
peocadilloea, with perfect impnnitj. 
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rely entirely upon nature and diet. When bitten by snakes 
or stung by scorpions, they scarify the wound with a razor, 
recite a charm, and apply to it a dressing of garlic* Tho 
wealthy have *^ Fiss/' or ring-stones, brought from India, 
and used with a formula of prayer to extract venom. 
Some few possess the " Teriyak" (Theriack) of El Irak — 
the great counter-poison, internal tis well as external, of the 
East The i>oorer classes all wear the Zaal or ^* hibas " of 
Yemen ; two yarns of black sheep's wool tied round the 
leg, under the knee and above the ankle. When bitten, 
tho. sufferer tightens these cords above the injured part, 
which he immediately scarifies; thus they act as tourni- 
quets. Tho Bedouin's knowledge of medicine is unusually 
limited in this part of Arabia, where even simples are not 
rctpiircd by a people who rise with dawn, eat little, always 
breathe desert air, and ** at night make the camels their 
curfew." The great tonic is clarified butter, and the ^' kay," 
or actual cautery, is used even for rheumatism. This 
counter-irritant, together with a curious and artful phle- 
botomy, blood being taken, as by the Italians, from tho 
toes, the fingers, and other parts of the body, are the Arab 
jmnaceas. They treat scald-head with grease and sulphur. 
Ulcers, which here abound, without, however, assuming 
the fearful type of the '^ Ilclcoma Yemenense," are cau- 
terised and stimulated by verdigris. The evil of which 
Fracastorius stuig is cured by sudorifics, by unguents of 
oil and sulphur, and especially by the sand-biith. Tho 
patient, buried up to the neck, remains in the sun fasting 
all day ; in the evening he is allowed a little food. This 
rude course of '* packing " lasts for about a month. It 
suits some constitutions ; but others, especially Europeans, 
have tried the sand-bath and died of fever. Mules* teeth, 

* In Yemen it is believed, Uiat if a man cat three heads of garlic in good 
mountain -samn (or clariflcd batter) for fortj dajt, his blood will kill tho 
snake that draws it. 
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roasted and imperfectly pounded^ cure cataract Teeth are 
extracted by the farrier's pincers^ and the worm which 
throughout the East is supposed to produce toothache, 
falls by fumigation. And, finally, after great fatigue, or 
when suffering from cold, the body is copiously greased 
with clarified butter and exposed to a blazing fire. 

Mohammed and his followers conquered only the more 
civilised Bedouins ; and there is even to this day little or 
no religion amongst the wild people, except those on the 
coast or in the vicinity of cities. The fuitli of the Ucdouin 
comes from El Islam, whose hold is weak. But his cus- 
toms and institutions, the growth of his climate, his nature, 
and his wants, arc still those of his ancestors, cherished 
ere Meccah had sent forth a Prophet, and likely to survive 
the day when every vestige of the Kaabah shall have dis- 
appeared. Of this nature are the Hejnzi*s pagan oatlis, 
their heathenish names (few being Moslem except '^ Mo- 
hammed''), their ordeal of licking red-hot iron, their 
Salkh, or scarification, — proof of manliness, — their 
blood revenge, their eating carrion (i. e. the body of an 
animal killed without the usual formula), and their lending 
wives to strangers. All these I hold to be remnants of 
some old creed; nor should I despair of finding among the 
Bedouins bordering upon the Great Desert some lingering 
system of idolatry. 

The Bedouins of El Hejaz call themselves Shafei ; but 
what is put into the mouths of their brethren in the West 
applies equally well here. "We pray not, because we 
must drink the water of ablution ; we give no alms, be- 
cause we ask them; we fast not the Ramazan month, 
because we starve throughout the year; and we do no 
pilgrimage because the world is the House of Allah." 
Their blunders in religious matters supply the citizens 
with many droll stories. And it is to be observed tliat 
they do not, like the Greek pirates or tlic Italian bandits. 
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preserve a religious element in their plunderings ; they 
make no vows and carefully avoid offerings. 

Tlic ceremonies of neilouin life arc few and simple — 
circumcisions, marriages, and funerals. Of the former rite 
there are two forms, ^^ Taharali," as usual in £1 Islam, and 
^ Salkh," * an Arab invention, derived from the times of 
Paganism. During Wahhabi rule it was forbidden under 
jmiu of death, but now the people have returned to it. The 
usual age for Tuhanih is between five and six ; among 
some classes, however, it is performed ten yeai*s later. On 
such occasions feastings and merry-makings take place as 
at our christenings. 

Women being a marketable commodity in barbarism as 
in civilisation, youths in El Ilcjaz are not married till 
the father can alfurd to pay for a bride. There is little 
IK)mp or ceremony save firing of guns, dancing, singing, 
and eating mutton. The '^settlement" is usually about 
thirty sound Spanish dollars t> half paid down, and the 
other half owed by the bridegroom to the fathers, the 
brothers, or the kindred of his spouse. Some tribes will 
tiike animals in lieu of ready money. A man of wrath 
not contented with his bride, puts her away at once. If 
]Hi2UX.'ahly jucliiietl, by a bliort delay he avoids samdal. 
Divorces are very fre(|uent among i^uhuiins, and if ihe 
settlement money be duly paid, no evil comes of them. 

* Nonnullos ocxridit ingcns snppiiratio, decern autcm cxcoriatis siipcnunt 
plcrnmquo ocio : hi i»cctuii liubcnt nullum, vuutrciuquo pallida tcgit cutiii. 

f The Sfuiniuh dulhir is ino!<t prized in El Ilcjtu ; iu Yenieu the l^luria 
Theresa, llio Spanish govenimeut has rcAiscd to pcr|)ctuate its Pillar- 
dolUir, which at one tiino was so great a faTorito in the East. Tlie 
traveller wonders huw *' Maria Theresas " still supply both shores of the 
Bed Sea. The marvel is easil/ explained : the Austrians receive silver at 
Milan, and stamp it for a certain per-eentage. This coin was doubtless 
preferred by the Rcdonius for its suiK.>riority to the currency of the day : 
they make from it ornaments for their women and decorations for their 
weapons. II10 generic term for dollars is ** lUyal Fransah." 
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The funerals of the wild men resemble those of the 
citizens^ only they are more simple^ the dead being buried 
where they die. The corpse, after ablution, is shrouded 
in any rags procurable, and, women and hired weepers not 
being permitted to attend, is carried to the grave by men 
only. A hole is dug, according to Moslem custom ; dry 
wood, which everywhere abounds, is dis|K)scd to cover the 
corpse, and an oval of stones surrounding a mouud of 
earth keeps out jackals and denotes the spot These 
Dedouins have not, like the wild Sindhis and Uelochis, 
favorite cemeteries, to which they transport their dead 
from afar. 

The traveller will find no difliculty in living amongst 
the llcjnzi Bedouins. ** Trust to their honor and you are 
safe,*' as was said of the Crow Indiana ; ** to their honesty, 
and they will steal the hair off your head." Only the 
wanderer must adopt the wild man's motto, '* omnia mea 
mccum porto,'* he must have good nerves, be capable of 
fatigue and Imrdsliip, possess some knowledge of drugs, 
shoot and ride well, speak Arabic and Turkish, know by 
reading the customs, and avoid oitcniling against local 
prejudices, by causing himself, for instance, to be called 
'* Toggaa." The payment of a smnll sum secures to him 
a '* Bafik,*** and this ** friend," after once engaging in the 
task, will be faithful. *^ We have eaten salt together " 
("Nahnu Malihin) is still a bond of friendship: there are, 
however, some tribes who require to renew the bond 
every twenty-four hours, as otherwise, to use their own 
phrase, '^ the salt is not in tlieir stomachs." Caution must 
be exercised in choosing a companion who has not too 
many blood feuds. There is no objection to carrying a 
copiicr watch and a jKHskct compass, and a Koran could bo 
fitted with secret i)ockcts for notes and pencil. Stmugers 

* An ezplamOion of Uiii term will bo fuund below. 
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should especially avoid handsome weapons; these tempt 
the Bedouins' cupidity more than gold. The other 
extreme^ defcncelcssness, is equally objectionable. It is 
needless to say that the traveller must never be seen 
writing anything but charms^ and on no account sketch 
in public He should be careful in questioning, and 
rather lead up to information than ask directly. It offends 
some Bedouins, besides denoting ignorance and curiosity, 
to be asked their names or those of their clans : a man 
may be living incognito, and the tribes distinguish them- 
selves when they desire to do so by dress, personal ap- 
pearance, voice, dialect, and accentuation, points of differ- 
ence plain to the initiated. A few dollars suffice for the 
road, and if you would be " respectable,*' a taste which I 
dare not deprcaitc, some such presents as razors and Tar- 
bushes are required for the chiefs. 

The government of the Arabs may be called almost an 
autonomy. The tribes never obey their Shaykhs, unless 
for personal considerations, and, as in a civilised army, 
there generally is some sharpwitted and brazen-faced 
individual whose voice is louder than the general's. In 
their leonine society the sword is the great administrator 

of law. 

llelations l>etwecn the Bedouin tribes of ICl Ilcjaz are 
of a threefold character : they are either " Ashab," " Ki- 
man," or " Akhwan." 

" Ashab," or '^comrades," are those who are bound by 
oatli to an nlliance offensive and defensive: they inter- 
marry, and are therefore closely connected. 

"Kiman,"* or foes, are tribes between whom a blood 
feud, the cause and tJic effect of deadly enmity, exists. 

♦ It if ilie plural of *• Kaum," which means •• rising up in rcbclliou or 
eumity oguuisl,'' as wcU a» the popular siguiliuuiou a ** iicoplc." lu suuiu 
|Miru uf Arabia it is used fur a ** pluiiduriug part/.** 
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• '' Akhawat/ or '^ brotherhood,'' denotes the tie between 
the stranger and the Bedouin, who asserts an immemorial 
and inalienable right to the soil upon which his forefathers 
fed their flocks. Trespass by a neighbour instantly 
causes war. Territorial increase is rarely attempted, for 
if of a whole clan but a single boy escape he will one day 
assert his claim to the land, and be assisted by all the 
Ashab, or allies of the slain. By paying a small sum, 
varying, according to your means, from a few pence worth 
of trinkets, accepted by man, woman, or child, to a couple 
of dollars, you share bread and salt with the tribe, you and 
your horse become " Dakhil " (protected), and every ono 
must aflford you brother-help. If traveller or trader at- 
tempt to pass through the land without paying El Akha- 
wah or El Rifkah, as it is termed, he must expect to be 
plundered, and, resisting, to be slain : it is no dishonor to 
pay it, and he clearly is in the wrong who refuses to con- 
form to custom. The ^'Rafik," under different names, 
exists throughout this part of the world ; at Sinai he was 
cjillcd a " (jliafir," a *' llabia ** in Eastern Arabia, amongst 
the Somal au " Abban,** and by the Gallas " Mogasa.** I 
have called the tax "black mail;*' it deserves a better 
name, being clearly the rudest form of those transit dues 
and octrois which are in nowise improved by '* progress." 
The Ahl Bay t *, or dwellers in tlie black tents, levy the 
tax from the Ahl Ilayt, or the people of walls ; that is to 
say, townsmen and villagers who have forfeited right to be 
held Bedouins. It is demanded from bastard Arabs and 
from tribes which, like the Ilutaym and the Khelawiyah, 
have been born basely or have become " nidering." And 
these people are obliged to pay it at home as well as 



* Biiyt (in tlio plural Dtiyat) is itBod in this sense to denote tlie tents of 
the nonuules. ** Bujt " radicallj means a " nigliting-ploco ; ** thenoo a tent, 
a bouse, a lair, &c. &c 
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abroad. Then it becomes a sign of disgrace, and the pure 
clans, like the Beni-Harb, will not give their damsek in 
marriage to " broUiers." 

Besides this Akhawat-tax and the pensions by the Porte 
to chiefs of clans, the wealth of the Bedouin consists in 
his flocks and herds, his mare, and his weapons. Some 
clans are rich in horses ; others are celebrated for camels ; 
and not a few for tlicir sheep, asses, or greyhounds. The 
Aliamidah tribe, as has been mentioned, possesses few 
animals; it subsists by plunder and by presents from pil* 
grims. The principal wants of the country are sulphur, 
lead, cloths of all kinds, sugar, spices, cofiee, corn, and 
rice. Arms are valued by the men, and it is advisable to 
carry a stock of Birmingham jewellery for the purpose of 
conciliating wonmnkind. In cxchaii«^c the Bedouins give 
sheep*, cattle, clavilied butter, milk, wool, and hides, 
which they use for water-bags, as the Egyptians and other 
Easterns do potteries. But as there is now a fair store of 
dollars in the country, it is rarely necessary to barter. 

The Arab's dress marks his simplicity ; it gives him a 
nationality, as, according to John Evelyn, '' prodigious 
breeches ^ did to the Swiss. It is remarkably picturesque, 
and with sorrow we see it now confined to the wildest 
Bedouins and a few Sherifs. To the practised eye, a lie- 
jazi in Tarbush and Caftan is ridiculous as a Basque or 
a Catalonian girl in a cachemire and a little chip. The 
necessary dress of a man is his Saub (Tobe), a blue calico 
ttliirt, reaching from neck U) ankles, light or loose -sleeved, 
o})ening at the chest in fnuit, and nillier narrow IhiIow ; so 
tliat the wearer, when running, must either hold it up or 
tuck it into his belt. The latter article, called Ilakw, is 
a ]»laiteil leathern thong, twisted round the waist very 
tightly, so as to support the back. The trowsers and the 

* bouio tribof will not icU their •bcqi, keeping tliem for gucsif or fcoiti. 
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'' Futah^" or loin-cloth of cities^ are looked upon as signs 
of effeminacy. In cold weather the chiefs wear over the 
shirt an Aba^ or cloaL These garments are made in Nejd 
and the eastern districts; they are of four colors, white, 
black, red, and brown-striped* The best are of camels* 
hair, and may cost fifteen dollars ; the worst, of sheep's 
wool, are worth only three ; both are cheap, as they last 
for years. The Mahramah (head-cloth) comes from Syria ; 
which, with Nejd, supplies also the Kufiyah, or hcadker- 
chief. The '* Ukal,"* fillets bound over the kerchief, are 
of many kinds; the Bishr tribe near Mcccah make a kind 
of crown like the gloria round a saint's head, witli bits of 
wood, in which arc set pieces of mother-o'-pearl. Sandals, 
too, are of every description, from the simple sole of leather 
tied on with thongs, to tlie handsome and ehiborate chaus- 
sure of Meccah ; the price varies from a piastre to a dol- 
lar, and the very poor walk bare-footed. A leathern 
bandoleer, called Majdal, passed over the left shoulder, 
and, reaching to the right hip, Rnp]K)rts a lino of brass 
cjylindcrs for Ciirtridgcs.f The other cross-belt ( 101 Mas- 
dar), made of leather ornamented with brass rings, hangs 
down at the left side, and carries a Kharizah, or hide-case 
for bullets. And finally, the Hizam, or waist-belt, holds, 
the dagger and extra cartridge cases. A Bedouin never 
appears in public unarmed. 

Women wear, like their masters, dark blue cotton 
Tobes, but larger and looser. When abroad they cover 
the head with a Yashmak of black stuff, or a poppy- 
colored Burka of the Egyptian shape. They wear no 
pantaloons, and rarely slippers or sandals. The hair is 
twisted into ** Majdnl," little pig-tails, and copiously 
anointed with clarified butter. The rich perfume the 

* So tlio word is pronounced at Mcccnh. Tho dictionaries give ** Aakat,*' 
which in Eastern Arabia is corrupted to " Ig&L** 
t Called <* Tatorif,** plural of Totrifoh, a cartridgr. 
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skin with rose and cinnamon-scented oils, and adorn the 
hair with El Shayh^ sweetest herb of the desert; tlieir 
uruaineiils are bnicclets, collars^ ear and nose-rings of 
gold^ silver^ or silver-gilt. The poorer classes have strings 
of silver coins hung round the neck. 

The true Bedouin is an abstemious man^ capable of 
living for six months on ten ounces of food per diem; 
the milk of a single camel, and a handful of dates, dry 
or fried in clarified butter, suffice for his wants. He 
despises the obese and all who require regular and plen- 
tiful meals, sleeps on a mat, and knows neither luxury 
nor comfort, freezing during one quarter and frying 
three quarters of the year. But though he can endure 
hunger, like all savages, he will gorge when an oppor- 
tunity oilers. 1 never b;iw the niuu who could refrain 
from water upon the line of march, and in this point 
they contrast disadvantageously with the hardy Wah- 
habis of the East, and the rugged mountaineers of Jebel 
Shamar. They arc still ** acridophagi,'* and even the 
citizens far prefer a dish of locusts to the ** Fasikh," 
which act as anchovies, sardines, and herrings in Egypt. 
'Jliey light a fire at night, and as the insects fall dead 
they quote this couplet to justify their being ciiten — 

** Wo arc alluwtid two carriuns and two bloods, 
Tho fish aiid locufit, tho liver aud tlio splccu." * 

Where tliey have no crops to lose, the people are 
thankful for a fall of locusts. In El llcjaz the flights 
are uncertain ; during tlie last five years El Mcdinah 
has seen but few. They are prepared for eating by 
boiling in salt water and drying four or five days in 
the sun: a *^ wet" locust to an Arab is as a snail to a 

* Tho liver and tho spleen arc both supposed to be ** congealed blood/' 
Nicbuhr lias exliausted the names and the description of the locust. la El 
llcjiiz the/ liave many local and fantastic terms : tho smallest kuid, for 
iustmicc, is called ** Jarad iUis," iSatau's locust. 
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Briton. The head is plucked off, the stomach drawn, 
the wings and the prickly part of the legs are plucked, 
and the insect is ready for the table. Locusts are never 
eaten with sweet things, which would be nauseous: the 
di^h is always ** hot,^ with salt and pepper, or onions 
fried in clarified butter, when it tastes nearly as well as a 
plate of stale shrimps. 

The favorite food on die line of march is meat cut 
into strips and sun-dried. This, with a bag of milk- 
balls* and a little coffee, must suffice for journey or 
campaign. The Bedouins know neither fermented nor 
distilled liquors, nhhough 'Mklis ya 'I Khniiinmrl'* Fie 
ii{K)n thee, drunkard! is a popular phrase, preserving 
the memory of a better state of things. Some clans, 
though not all, smoke tobacco. It is generally the growth 
of the country called Ilejazi or Kazimiyah ; a green weed, 
yevy strong, with a foul smell, and costing about one 
piastre per pound. The Bedouins do not relish Persian 
tobacco, and cannot procure Latakia : it is probably tlio 
pungency of die native growth offending the delicate 
organs of the Desert-men, that caused nicotiana to be 
proscribed by the Wahhabis, who revived against its origin 
a senseless and obsolete calumny. 

The almost absolute independence of the Arabs, and 
of that noble race the North American Indians of a 
former generation, has produced a similarity between them 
worthy of note, because it may warn die andiropologist not 
always to detect in coincidence of custom idcndty of 



* This is the Karut of Sindh and the Kuhk of PenbL The batter-milk 
Kpnratccl from the batter bj a little water is simmered orer n slow firc» 
tliickeiioil with whcntcn floar, about a handful to a (gallon, well mixed, so 
tliat no knots remain in it, and allowed to cool. Hie mixture is tlicn put 
into a bag and strained, after which salt is sprinkled over it. Tlie mass 
begins to harden after a few boars, when it is made up into balls and dried 
in the son. 

f 3 
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origin. Botli have the same wild chivalry, the same fiery 
sense of honor, and the same boundless hospitality : love 
itlopements from tribe to tribe, the blood feud, and tlie 
Vendetta are common to the two. Both are grave and 
cautious in demeanour, and formal in manner, — princes in 
rags or paint The Arabs plunder pilgrims, the Indians, 
bunds of trappers ; both glory in forays, raids, and 
cattle-lifting; and both rob acconling to certain rules. 
Botli are alternately brave to desperation, and shy of 
danger. Both are remarkable for nervous and powerful 
eloquence, dry humour, satire, whimsical tales, firequent 
tropes, boasts, and ruffling style, pithy proverbs, extem- 
])ore songs, and languages wondrous in their complexity. 
Both, recognising no otiicr occupation but war and the 
chase, despise artifices and the cflcminate people of cities, 
OS the game-cock spurns the vulgar roosters of the poultry- 
yard.* The chivalry of the western wolds, like that of 
the eastern wilds, salutes the visitor by a charge of 
cavalry, by discharging guns, and by wheeling around 
him with shouts and yells. The *^ brave " stamps a red 
hand upon his mouth to show that he has drunk the blooil 
of a foe. Of the Utaybah ** Ilaramie " it is similarly 
riihitod, that afler morUd combat he tastes the dead man's 
gore. 

Of these two chivalrous races of savages, the Bedouin 
claims our preference on account of his treatment of 
women, his 8ui)erior development of intellect, and the 
glorious page of history which he has filled. 

* The North American trappcrt adopted this natural prcjadice: tho 
** iVce trapper ** called his more dTiliaed confrere, ** mangour de lard." 
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CHAP. XXV. 

FROM EL 8UWATBKIYAH TO MBCCAH. 

We liavo now left tlio territory of El Mcdiiiali. El 
Suwayrkijah, which belongs to the Sherif of Meccah, is 
about twenty-eight miles distant from Hijriyah, and by 
dcail reckoning nincty-ninc miles along Ihe roml from iho 
lV(>[)1icrs 1)11 rial-place. ]ta bearing from the last stalitm 
was S.W. ll^ The town, consisting of abont 100 houses, 
is built at the base and on the sides of a basaltic mass, 
which rises abruptly from the hard clayey plain. The 
summit is converted into a rude fortalice — without one no 
settlement can exist in El Ilejaz — by a bulwark of uncut 
stone, piled up so as to make a parapet The lower part 
of the town is protected by a mud wall, with tlie usual 
semicircular towers. Inside tliere is a bazar, well supplied 
with meat (principally mutton) by the neighbouring Be- 
douins, and wheat, barley, and dates are grown near the 
town. There is little to describe in the narrow streets and 
the mud houses, which are essentially Arab. The fields 
around are divided into little square ]>lots by earthen 
ridges and stone walls ; some of the palms are fine grown 
trees, and the wells appeared numerous. The water is 
near the surface and plentiful, but it has a brackish 
taste, highly disagreeable after a few days' use, and the 
effects are the reverse of chalybeate. 

The town belongs to the Beni Ilusayn, a race of schis- 
matics mentioned in the foregoing pages. They claim the 
allegiance of the Bedouin tribes around, principally Mu- 
tayr, and I was informed that their fealty to the Prince of 
Meccah is merely nominal. 

1 K 
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The morning after our arrival at El Suwayrkiyah 
witnessed a commotion in our little party : hitherto they 
liad kept together in fear of the road. Among the num- 
ber was one Ali bin Ya Sin, a perfect " old man of the sea." 
By profession he was a **Zcm Zemi/' or dispenser of water 
from the Holy Well *, and he had a handsome *' palaz£0 " 
at the foot of Abu Kubays in Meccah, which he period- 
ically convcrtcil into a boarding house. Though past sixty, 
very decrepit, bent by age, white-bearded, and tootliless, 
he still acted cicerone to pilgrhns, and for that pui'poso 
travelled once every year to El Medinah. These trips had 
given him the cunning of a veteran voyager. He lived 
well and cheaply ; his home-made Shugduf, the model of 
comfort, was garnished with soft cushions and pillows, 
whilst from the pockets protruded select bottles of pickled 
limes and similar luxuries ; he had his travelling Shishaht> 
and at the halting-place, disdaining the crowded, reekiig 
tent, he had a contrivance for converting his vehicle into a 
habitation. He was a type of the Arab old man. He 
mumbled all day and three-quarters of the night, for le 
had dcs insomnics. His nerves were so fine, that if any 
one mounted his Shugduf, the unfortunate was condemned 
to lie like ii statue. Fidgctty and priggislily neat, no- 
thing annoyed him so much as a moment's delay or an 
article out of place, a rag removed from his water-gugglet, 
or a cooking pot imperfectly free from soot ; and I judged 

* 'Hicro nro ccrtuiii ofliccra aUlcd Zciu Zciui, wlio distribute tlio holy 
water. In the case uf a rc2i|icctablo pilgrim tlicy bavc a large jar of tliu 
«liu])e described in Chapter 1V.» marked with his names and titles, and sent 
every moniing to his lodgings. If ho be generous, one or more will be 
placed in the Horam, that men may drink in his honor. The Zem Zemi 
expects a present varying from five to eleven dollars. 

f The SiiiAhali, smoked on the camel, is a tin canister divided into two 
compartments, the lower lialf for the water, the upper one for the tobacca 
The cover is pierced with holes to feed the fire, and a sliort hooka-snake 
^>rD>octs from one side. 
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his avarice by observing that he made a point of picking 
up and eating the grains scattered from our pomegranates^ 
exclaiming that the heavenly seed (located there by Arab 
superstition) might be one of those so wantonly wasted. 

Ali bin Ya Sin, returning to his native city, had not 
been happy in his choice of a companion this time. The 
other occupant of the handsome Shugduf was an ignoblo- 
faced Egyptian from El Modinali. This ill-suited pair 
clave together for awhile, but at El Suwayrkiyah some 
dispute about a copper coin nmde them permanent foes. 
With threats and abuse such as none but as an Egyptian 
could tamely hear, Ali kicked his cpiondnni friend out of 
the vehicle. But terrified, after reflection by the possi- 
bility that the man now his enemy might combine with 
two or three Syrians of our party to do him a harm, and 
frightened by a few black looks, the senior determined to 
fortify himself by a friend. Connected with the boy 
Mohammed's family, he easily obtained an introduction to 
roe ; he kissed my hand with great servility, declared that 
his servant Iia<l behaved diFgraccfnlly, and bcgj^cd my pro- 
tection, together with an occasional attendance of my 
"slave." 

This was readily granted in pity for the old man, who 
became immensely grateful. He offered at once to take 
Shaykh Nur into his Shugduf. The Indian boy had 
already reduced to ruins the fnul structure of his Shibriyah, 
by lying upon it lengthways, whereas prudent travellers 
sit in it cross-legged and facing the cnnicl. Moreover, ho 
had been laughed to scorn by tlie Bedouins, who seeing 
him pull up his dromedary to mount and dismount, had 
questioned his sex, and determined him to be a woman of 
the ** Miyan." * I could not rebuke tlicm ; the poor 

* Tlio Ilindostance ''sir.*' Bedouins address it slightingly to Indians, 
Chapter XIL 
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felknr^tf iioiidtty wm a ridicnloftt oontnst to die Bedouiii'd 
iijrle of fnaufiting ; a pull at the camera head, the left foot 
plflC«4l on tlic neck, an agile tpring, and a acnunUe into 
tlia Muldle* Bliaykb Nur, elated bj the sight of old Ali'd 
luxtirieti protnined hinifclf some joyous hours; but next 
morning lio owned with a sigh that he had purchased 
splofidor at Uie extravagant price of happiness — the senior's 
ton((Uti never rested tlironghout the livelong night 

During our half-halt at El Sawayrkiyali we determined 
to liavu a •mall feast ; wc bought some fresh dates, and 
paid a diillar and a half for a slicep. Hungry travellers 
omisldur 'Miver and fry/' a dish] to set before a Shaykh. 
On (his (H!Oaiii(Hi| however, our enjoyment was marred by 
the watin* ( cvon Hoyer's dinners would scarcely charm if 
womImmI dtiwn with cni»s oi' u cciiain mincnd-spring found 
at ICpiNnn. 

We tiartod at 10 a.m. in a south-easterly direction, and 
travelled over a flat, thinly dotted with desert vegetation. 
At 1 r.ll. wo ]Mi«sed a basaltic ridge, and then, entering a 
long dopiH^iMKHl lino of country, a kind of valley, paced 
down it llvo totlioutt hours. The Simoom as usual was 
blowing ImrtI, and it seemed to aifect the traveller's tern- 
|Hn\ In one place I saw a Turk, wlio could not speak a 
woi'\l of Arahii\ violently disputing with an Arab who 
iHiuhl not undt^rstand a word of Turkish. The pilgrim 
in«tUl%Hl u)HUi a\Kling to the camel's load a few dry sticks, 
su\^\ M ai>» )Mok\Hl up f\it coi>king. The camel-man as 
|Vi^^\ovin^ly llovw x^tX thooxtm buHhou. Iliey aercaiuetl 
\DrilU I'H^'^ liu;!itlvHl i'iicli olhor» and at last tlio Turk 
ik>«^U iIk^ Amb a Ikhivv ld\m, 1 alWw;u\ls iK^anl that the 
|^l^n^l w«u UKvrtaUv woumWd thai night « hts stomach 
Kn^ ri)^H\l i^H^n with a i)a^:^r« Ou UH)uiruig what had 
k«iK\>MK' ^^' bim^ I wa» a«4l^^\l that he had lieen comfiNrt- 
ablx >ii \H(^s\l up ia hU ^^tkhkI and |>Uc^ ia a haUhdiig 
l^tv^xw l\^ U iW p^iKHral i^^Hkv ia the v>k» of the poor 
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and solitary, whom illness or accident incapacitates from 
proceeding. It is impossible to contemplate such a fate 
without horror: the torturing thirst of a wound*, the 
burning sun heating the brain to madness, and — worst of 
all, for they do not wait till death — the attacks of the 
jackal, the vulture, and the raven of the wild. 

At 6 p. M., before the light of day had faded, we tra- 
versed a rough and troublesome ridge. Descending it, 
our course lay in a southerly direction along a rood flanked 
on the left by low hills of red sandstone and bright por- 
phyry. About an hour aflcrwords we came to a basalt 
field, through whoso blocks wc threaded our way ]iainfully 
and slowly, for it was then dark. At 8 r. M. the camels 
began to stumble over the dwarf dykes of the wheat and 
barley fields, and presently we arrived at our halting- 
place, a large village called El Sufayna. The plain was 
already dotted with tents and lights. We found the 
Baghdad Caravan, whose route here falls into the Darb el 
SharkL It consists of a few Persians and Kurds, and col- 
lects the people of north-eastern Arabia, Walihabis and 
oUiers. They arc escorted by the Agayl tribe and tiie 
fierce mountaineers of Jebel Shamar. Scarcely was our 
tent pitched when the distant pattering of musketry and 
an ominous tapping of the kettle-drum sent all my com- 
panions in different directions to inquire what was the 
cause of quarrcL The Baghdad Cafihi, though not more 
than 2000 in numl>cr, men, women, and children, had been 
proving to the Damascus Caravan, that, being jierfecUy 
ready to fight, they were not going to yield any point of 
precedence. From that time the two bodies encamped in 
different places. I never saw a more pugnacious assembly : 
a look sufficed for a quarrel. Once a Wahhabi stood in 



* When IndiaiM would mj ** Ho wai killed apon the ipot,** thej we the 
pictoreeqae phrafle, "He aiked not for water.** 
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front of U8, and by pointing with his finger, and other in- 
salting gestures, showed his hatred to the chibouque, in 
which I WHS |M»nccably indulging. It was ini|M)Ssiblo to 
refrain from cliat«tising liis insolence by a polite and saiiling 
offer of the offending pipe. This made him draw liis 
dagger without a thought ; but it was sheathed again, for 
we all cocked our pistols, and these gentry prefer steel to 
lead. We had travelled about seventeen miles, and the 
direction of El Sufayna from our last halting-place was 
S. E. 5\ Though it was night when we encamped, Sliaykh 
Masud set out to water his moaning camels : they had not 
quenched their thirst for three days. He returned in a 
depressed state, having been bled by the soldiery at the 
well to the extent of forty piastres, or about eight shillings. 
After Bupi)cr we spread our rugs and prcpiured to rest. 
And here 1 (ii*bt roiimrkod the coolness of the nights, 
proving, at this season of the year, a conside|rable altitude 
above the sea. As a general rule the atmosphere stag- 
nated between sunrise and 10 a. m., when a light wind 
rose. During the forenoon the breeze strengthened, and 
it gradually diminished through the afternoon. Often 
aliout sunset there was a gale accompunied by dry storms 
of dust At Kl Sufayna, though there was no night- 
breeze and little dew, a blanket was necessary, and tlio 
hours of darkness were invigorating enough to mitigate 
tlie effect of the sand and Simoom-ridden day. Before 
sleeping I was introduced to a namesake, one Shaykh 
Abdullah of Meccah. Having committed his Shugduf to 
his son, a lad of fourteen, he had ridden forward on a 
dromedary, and had suddenly fallen ill. His objects in 
meeting me were to ask for some medicine, and a tempo- 
rary seat in my Shugduf; the latter I offered with plea- 
sure, as the boy Mohammed was longing to mount a 
camel. The Slmykh's illness was nothing but weakness 
brought on by tlie hardships of the journey : he attributed 
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it to the hot wind, and the weight of a bag of dollars^ 
which he had attached to his wust belt. He was a man 
about forty, long, thin, pale, and of a purely nervous 
temperament : and a few questions elicited the fact, that 
he had lately and suddenly given up his daily opium pill. 
I prepared one for him, i)]aced him in my litter, and per- 
suaded him to stow away his burden in some place where 
it would be less troublesome. Ho was my companion for 
two marches, at the end of which he found his own Shug- 
duf, and I never met amongst the Arab citizens a better 
bred or better informed man. At Constantinoplo he had 
Iciinusd a liM.h; l^'iiiiicli, Ittilian, and (]nM)k; and from the 
properties of a shrub to the varieties of honey*, ho was 
full of ^* useful knowledge," and open as a dictionary. Wo 
parted near Mcccah, where I met him only once, and then 
accidentally, in the Valley of Muna. 

At half-pnst 5 A. M., on the 5th of September, we arose 
rcfrcdlied by tlic cool, comfortable night, and loiuled tlio 
camels. 1 had an opportunity of inspecting £1 Sufayna. 
It is a village of fifty or sixty mud-walled, flat-roofed 
houses, defended by the usual rani[Nurt Around it lio 
ample date-grounds, and fields of wheat, barley, and mnize. 
Its bazar at this season of the year is well supplied: even 
fowls can be procured. 

We travelled towards the south-eastj and entered a 
country destitute of the low ranges of hill which 
from El Medinah southwards had bounded tlio horizon. 
After two miles' march, our camels cliinbed up a precipi- 
tous ridge, and then descended into a bruttd gravel plain 

* The Arabs arc curioni in, and fond of, hootjt Mweih akme affords 
eight or nino diflercnt variotics. l*he bott, and la Anb parlance the 
*' coldest,** is the green kind, pro<liiccd by beea Uuft fssd upon a thorny 
plant ca1Io41 ** Sihhnh." The white and rc<l lioiiejs nak BOBL The worst 
is the Asal Asinar (brown honey), which sells for wll i hn under a piastre 
per pound. The Abyssinian mead is anknowa la fX U^**! ^"^ honey 
enters into a variety of dishes. 
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From 10 to 11 A. if. our course was southerly over a high 
table-land, and we afterwards traversed for five hours and 
a half a plain which lM)ro signs of standing water. This 
day's march was peculiarly Arabia. It was a desert 
peopled only with echoes, — a place of death for what little 
there is to die in it, — a wilderness where, to use my 
companion's phrase, there is nothing but Ile.^ Nature, 
scal|>ed, flayed, discovered her anatomy to the gazer's eye. 
The horizon was a sea of minigc ; gigantic sund-cohunns 
whirled over the plain; and on both sides of our road 
were huge piles of bare rock, standing dctacheil upon the 
surface of sand and clay. Here they ap|)eared in oval 
lumps, heaped up with a semblance of symmetry ; there 
a single boulder stood, with its narrow foundation based 
uyion a i)ctlcstul of low, domc-sluipcd rock. All are of a 
pink coarse-gmincd granite, which flukes oifin large crusts 
under the influence of tlie atmosphere. I remarked one 
block which could not measure less than thirty feet in 
height Through these scenes we travelled till about half- 
\yast 4 r. if., when the guns suddenly roared a halt There 
was not a trace of human habitation around us: a few 
parched shrubs and the granite heaps were the only objects 
diversifying the hard clayey plain. Siiaykh Masud cor- 
rectly guessed the cause of our detention at the inhospi- 
table *^ halting-place of the Mutayr." ^' Cook your bread 
and boil your coflee," said the old man ; ^* the camels will 
rest for awhile and tlie gun sound at nightfall." 

We had passed over about eighteen miles of ground ; 
and our present direction w;is S.W. 20^ of El iSufayna. 

At half-past ten that evening we heard the signal for 
departure, and« as the moon was still young, we prepared 
for a hard night's work. We took a soutli- westerly course, 
Uirough what is codicil a Waar — rough ground covered 

* ** La Mw« Uu,** i. e. wbore there ii nooe but Allah. 
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with thicket. Darkness fell upon us like a pall. The 
camels tripped and stumbled^ tossing their litters like cock- 
boats in a short sea ; at times the ShugduFs were well nigh 
torn off their backs. When we came to a ridge worse than 
usual^ old Masud would seize my camel's halter, and, ac- 
companied by his son and nephew bearing lights, encouraged 
tlie animals with gesture and voice. It was a strange, wild 
scene. The black basaltic field was dotted with the huge 
and doubtful Ibnns of spongy-footed camels, with silent 
tread, looming like phantoms in the midnight air ; the hot 
wind moaned, and whirled from the torches sheets of flame 
and fiery smoke ; whilst ever and anon a swift-travelling 
Takht-rawan, drawn by niulcMyaiKl Biirroundod by runners 
bearing gigantic Mashals*, threw a passing glow of red 
light upon the dark road and the dusky multitude. On 
this occasion the rule was '^ every man for himself.'' Each 
pressed forward into the best path, thinking only of pre- 
ceding others. The Syrians, amongst whom our little 
party had become entangled, proved most unpleasant com- 
panions: they often stopped the way, insisting uj^n their 
right to precedence. On one occasion a liorscnian had the 
audacity to untie the halter of my dromedary, and thus to 
cast us adrift, as it were, in order to make room for some 
excluded friend. I seized my sword ; but Shaykh Abd- 
ullah stayed my hand, and addressed the intruder in terms 
sufficiently violent to make him slink away. Nor was this 
the only occasion on which my companion w:i8 successful 
with the Syrians. lie would begin with a mild ^' Move 
tt little, O my father!" followed, if fruitless, by "Out of 

* This article, an iron cylinder with bands, moanted on a long pole, cor- 
responds with the European cresset of the fidcenth century. 

The Pacha*s cressets are known by their smell, n little incense l)ciiig 
mingled with the wood. By this means the Bedouins discoTcr the digni- 
tary*s pUce. 
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the way, O father of Syria I"* and, if still ineffectual, ad- 
vancing to a ^'Begone, O hel" This ranged between 
civility and sternncsd. If without effect, it was supported 
by rcvilings to the "Abusers of the Salt," tlic " Yezid," 
the " Offspring of Shimr.** Another remark which I made 
about my companion's conduct well illustrates the differ- 
ence between the Eastern and the Western man. When 
traversing a dangerous place, Shaykh Abdullah the Euro- 
])ean attended to his Ciuuel with loud cries of" Ilai ! Ilai I"t 
and an occasional switching. Shaykh Abdullah the Asiatic 
commended himself to Allah by repeated ejaculations of 
"YaSdtirl YaSattdrI"t 

The morning of Wednesday (Sept. 6th) broke as we 
entered a wide plain. In many places were signs of water: 

m 

* ** Abu Sluuii," II familiar uiUlroM in Kl Ucjiu to Syrians. Tlicy nro 
culled **abuiicre uf tliu Kult,** fruni tlicir truuchcry, unil ** ul)tt|iring of Sliinir '* 
(Uie execrated murderer of Uie Imam llusayn), because he was a native 
of that country. 

Such is the detestation in which the Shiah sect, especially the Persians, 
hold Syria and the Syrians, that I hardly ever met with a truly religious 
man who did not desire a general massacre of the polluted nice. And 
history infonns us tluit the plains of Syria have rei)catcdly been drenched 
with innocent blood slied by sectarian animosity. Yet Jclol el Din (Hist, 
of Jerusalem ) says, ** as to Damascus, all learned men fully agree that it is 
the most eminent of cities after Mcccali and El Medinah.'* Hence its many 
titles, '* i1iu Smile of ihc iVupliot," the ^ (ireat (iate uf Pilgrimage,'* '* Siniui 
Slierif,** the ** Right ll;uid of tlie Cities of Syria,'* &c &c. And many 
sayings of Mohammed in honor of Syria are recorded. He was fond of 
using such Syriac words as ** Bakh** I BidLh** ! " to Ali, and *' Kokh** ! 
Kakh** ! " to Husayn. I will not enter into the curious history of the latter 
word, which s|»rc.id to I'^^ypt and, slightly alt4.'red, passed through l^iiiu 
niytliology into French, English, German, Italian, and other modem 
Kuroi)eaii tongues. 

t lliere is regular language to camels. ** Ikh ! ikli ! ** makes tlicm 
kneel ; "* Yahh ! Yahh ! " urges them on ; "* Hai I Ilai ! " induces caution 
and soon. 

X Both these names of the Almighty are of kindred origin. The former 
is generally used when a woman is in danger of exposing her face by acci- 
dent, or an animal of fulling. 
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lines of basalt here and there seamed the surface, and wide 
sheets of the tufaceous gypsnm called by the Arabs ^' Sab- 
khah** shone like mirrors set in the russet frame-work of 
the flat. This substance is found in cakes, often a foot 
long by an inch in depth, curled by the sun's rays and 
orerlying day into which water had sunk. After our 
harassing night, day came on with a sad feeling of opprcs- 
rion, greatly increased by the unnatural glare ; — 

** In Tain the sigbt, dejected to the groond, 
SCoop'd for relief: thenoe hot aioending ftraunf 
And keen reflection pain'd." 



We were disappointed in our expectations of water, 
which usually abounds near this station, as its name, *^ VA 
Ghadir,** denotes. At 10 A. M. we pitched the tent in the 
first convenient spot, and lost no time in stretching our 
CQunped limbs upon the bosom of mother Earth. From 
the halting place of the Mutayr to El Ghodir is a march 
of about twenty miles, and the direction S. W. 21^ El 
Ghadir is an extensive plain, which probably presents llic 
aiipcarancc of a lake after heavy rains. It is overgrown 
in parts with desert v^etation, and requires nothing but 
a regular supply of water to make it useful to man. CJn 
the east it is bounded by a wall of rock, at whose base are 
three wells, said to have been dag by the Caliph Ilaron. 
They are guarded by a Buij, or tower, which betrays 
symptoms of decay. 

In our anxiety to rest we had stnycl from the Damascus 
Caravan into the mountaineers of Shamar. Our Shaykh 
Masud manifestly did not like the company ; for shortly 
after 3 p.m. be insisted upon our striking the teot and re- 
joining the Hiyj, which lay encamped about two miles 
distant in the western part of the basin. We loaded, 
there fore , and half an hour before sunset found oonelves 
in more oongenial sodety. To my great 

TOL. II. K 
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a stir was observable in the Caravan. I at once understood 
that another night-march was in store for us. 

At 6 1*. M. wc again niountcdj and turned towards tho 
eastern plain. A heavy sliowcr was lulling upon tho 
western hills, whence came damp and dangerous blasts. 
Between 9 r. m. and the dawn of the next day we had a 
repetition of tho last night's scenes, over a road so rugged 
and dangerous, that I wondered how men could prefer to 
(ravel in the darkness. But the camels of Damascus were 
now worn out witli fatigue ; they could not endure the sun, 
and our time was too precious for a halt. My night was 
spent perched upon the front bar of my Shugduf, en- 
couraging the dromedary; and that we had not one fall 
excited my extreme astonishment. At 5 A. M. we entered 
a wide plain thickly clothed with the usual thorny trees, in 
whose strong gnisp many a Shugduf lost its covering and 
not a few were dragged with their screaming inmates to 
the ground. About five hours afterwards we crossed a 
high ridge, and saw below us the camp of the Caravan, not 
morn than two miles distant. As we approached it, a figure 
csune running out to meet us. It was the boy Mohammed, 
who, heartily tired of riding a dromedary witli his friend, 
and po.s2>ibly hungry, hastened to inform my companion 
Abdullah that he would lead him to his Shugduf and his 
son. The Shaykh, a little offended by the fact that for 
two days not a friend nor an acquaintance had tidcen the 
trouble to see or to inquire about him, received Mohammed 
roughly ; but the youth, guessing the grievance, explained 
it away by swearing that he and all the |>arty had tried to 
find us in vain. This wore the semblance of truth : it is 
almost impossible to come u[)on any one who strays from 
his ])lace in so large and motley a body. 

At 1 1 A. M. we had reached our station. It is about 

twenty-four miles from El Ghadir, and its direction is 

S.E. }0\ It is called £1 Birkat (the Tank), from a 

Aiifro ami now ruinous cistern buWl oC Ucwu stone by the 
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Caliph Harun.* The land beloDgs to the Utaybah Be- 
douinsy the bravest and most ferocious tribe in El Hcjaz ; 
and the citizens denote their dread of these banditti by 
asserting, that to increase their courage they drink their 
enemy's blood.f My companions shook their heads when 
questioned upon the subject, and prayed that we might 
not become too well acquainted with them — an iU-omencd 
speech I 

The Pacha allowed us a rest of five hours at El Birkat : 
we spent them in my tent, which was crowded with 
Shaykh Abdullah's friends. To requite mo for this in- 
convenience, he prepared for me an excellent water-piiie, 
a cup of coffee, which, untainted by cloves and cinnamon, 
would have been delicious, and a dish of dry fruits. As 
we were now near the Holy City, all the Meccans were 
busy canvassing for lodgers and oifering their services to 
pilgrims. Quarrels, too, were of hourly occurrence. In 
our party was an Arnaut, a white bearded old man, so 
decrepit that he could scarcely stand, and yet so violent 
that no one could manage him but his African slave, a 
brazen-faced little wretch about fourteen years of iigc. 
Words were bandied between this angry senior and 

* A "BirkfU** in this part of ArabU may be an artificial cistern or a 
natural basin ; in the latter case it is smaller than a " Qhndir/' This road 
was a farorite with Ilamn el Bashid, the picas tyrant who boasted that 
CTcry year he performed either a pilgrimnge or a cmsaile. Tlic reader will 
find in d*IIcrbc1ot an acooant of the colcbnitorl pedestrian visit of lliurnn to 
the Uoly Cities. Kor less known in Oriental history is the pilgrimage 
of Zubaydah Khatan (wife of Hamn and mother of Amin) by this route. 

f Some believe this literally, others consider it a phrase expressive of 
blood-thirstinoas. It is the only suspicion of cannibalism, if I may ose the 
word, now attaching to El Hcjaz. Possibly the disgusting act may occa- 
sionally have taken place after a stem fight of more than nsnnl rnnccMir. 
Who docs not remcnilicr the accotnit of the Turkish oOiccr licking his blood 
after having sabred the corpee of a Russian spy ? 

It is said that the Mntayr and the Utaybah are not allowed to enter 
Meccah, even daring the pilgrimage season. 

K 8 
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Shaykh Masud, when the latter insinuated sarcastically, 
that if the former had teeth he would be more intelli- 
gible The Amaut in liis rage seized a pole, raised it, 
and delivered a blow which missed tlie comcl-man, but 
brought the striker headlong to the ground. Masud ex- 
claimedy with shrieks of rage, ** Have we come to this, 
tliat every old dastard Turk smites us ? " Our party had 
the greatest trouble to quiet the quarrelers. The Arab 
risteued to us when wc threatened him with tlio Pucliu. 
But the Amnut, whose rage was ** like red-hot steely** 
would hear nothing but our repeated declarations^ that 
unless he behaved more like a pilgrim, we should be com- 
pelled to leave him and his slave behind. 

On the 7 th September, at 4 p. M., we left El Birkat» and 
travelled eastwards over rolling ground thickly wooded. 
There was a network of footpaths through the thickets, 
and clouds obscured the moon ; the consequence was in- 
evitable loss of way. About 2 p. M. we began ascending 
hills in a south-westerly direction, and presently fell into 
the bed of a large rock-girt Fiumara, which runs from 
cast to west The sands were overgrown witli saline and 
ssilsolacoous plants; tlic Coloquintida, which, having no 
KUp|M>rt, spreads along the ground * ; the Senna, with its 
buiull green leaf; the Uhsizya slricta f > ^nd a large luxu- 
riant variety of the Asclepias gigantea |, cottoned over 

* Coloqttintida is hero used, tf in most putt of the East, medicinaUj. 
The \m\\t and iho scodfl of the ripo fruit arc scooped out, and tho rind is 
filled wttli inill^, wliick is exiHNicd t« tho niglit air, and drunk in tlje 
morning. 

t Used in Arabian medicine as a refrigerant and tonic. It abounds in 
Siudh and Affghunifttun, where, according to that most practical of botanists, 
the himentud l)r. Stocks, it is called ** Ishwarg.*' 

X Hero called ** Ashr." According to Seetsen, it bears the long-sought 
apple of Sodom. Yvt, if truth be told, the sofi green bug is as unlike an 
apple as can bo imagined ; nor is the hard and brittle yellow rind of the 
ri|io fruit a whit more resembling. Tlic Arabs use tho thick and acrid milk 
tj/'iUc ffivcu \m^ with steel filings as a touic, and s|ieak kighl/ of iti cflects ; 
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with mist and dew. At 6 A.if. we left the Fiamara, and^ 
tammg to the west, we arrived about an hour afterwards 
at the station. El 2iaribah, '^ the valley ," is an undu- 
lating plain amongst high gramte hills. It many parts it 
was faintly green; water was close to the surface, and 
nun stood upon the ground. During the night we had 
travelled about twcnty-tlircc miles, and our present sta- 
tion was S. £. Sff" from our last 

Having pitched the tent and eaten and slept, we pre- 
pared to perform the ceremony of El Ihram (assuming the 
pilgrim-gnrb), as El Zarilmli is the Mikat, or tlic np)K>intcd 
phicc* Between the noonday atid the afternoon prayers 
a barber attended to shave our heads, cut our nails, and 
trim our mustachios. Then, having badied and perfumed 
ourselves, — the latter is a questionable point, — we 
donned the attire, which is nothing but two new cotton 
cloths, each six feet long by three and-a-half broad, white, 
with narrow red stripes and fringes ; in fact, the costume 
called *' El Eddeh " in the baths at Cairo.* One of these 

they employ it also to Intoxicnto or imrroiiiio monkeys and other anlmnls 
which thoy with to catch. It is esteemed in Hindu medicine. The Niibimis 
and Indians nse the filaments of the fniit as tinder : they become white and 
shining as floss-silk. The Bedouins also have applied it to a similar pur- 
pose. Our Egyptian traTellers call it the ** Silk-tree ; ** and in Northern 
Africa, where it abounds, Europeans make of it stufilng for mattresses, 
which are expensive, and highly esteemed for their coolness and cleanliness. 
In Bengal a kind of gutta percha is made by boiling the juice. This weoil, 
so common in tlio East, may one day become in tlie West an important 
article of commerce. 

• •* El Ihram " literally meaning " prohibition ** or •* making unlawful,*' 
equivilent to our ** mortification,** is applied to the ceremony of the toilette, 
and also to the dress itseld The vulgar pronounce the word ** Ileram,** or 
•«L'ehram.** It is opposed to ** Ihlal,** ** making lawful,** or ** returning to 
laical life.** The further from Meccah it is assumed, provided that it bo 
during the tlirco months of llajj, the greater is the religious merit of the 
pilgrim ; consequently some come from India and Egypt in tlie dangeroua 
attire. 

* These sheets are not poeitively necessary ; any clean cotton doth not 
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ahects^ technicall j termed the ^ Rida,'' is thrown over the 
backy andy exposing the arm and shoulderi is knotted at 
the right side in the style ** Wishah." The « Izar,** is 
wrapped round the loins from waist to knee, and, knotted 
or tucked in at the middle, supports itself. Our heads 
were bare, and notliing was allowed upon the instep.* It 
is said tliat some classes of Ambs still preserve this re- 
ligious but most uncouifortablo costume : it is doubtless of 
ancient date, and to this day, in the regions lying west of 
the lied Sea, it continues to be the common dress of the 
people. 

After the toilette we were placed with our faces in the 
direction of Meccah, and ordered to say aloud t> '^ I vow 
this Ihram of Ilajj (the pilgrimage) and tlie Umrah (the 
little pilgrimage) to Allah Almighty!'' Having thus 
performed a two-bow prayer, we repeated, without rising 
from the sitting position, these words, *^ O Allah ! verily 
I purpose the Hajj and the Umrah, then enable me to 
accomplish tlie two, and accept them both of me, and 
make both blessed to me I ** Followed the ^' Talbiyat," or 
exclaiming, — 

** Hero I ami O AlUh ! hero am I — 
No |Nirtiit:r liiut Uhmi, hero uiii I : 

Verily tliu pniUo luid tUu bcuoficcnco aro tliiuu, oiid tbo kingdom— 
Ko partner bast thou, here am I ! " ( 



•own in any port will Bcrre equally well Servants and attendants expect 
tlic innstcr to present tlicni with an ** Ihram.*' 

* Suiidals ore made ut Mecculi expressly for the pilgrimage: tho (KMrtT 
classes cut off tlio upper ieathcrs of an old pair of shoes. 

t lliis Niyat, as it is technically called, is preferably performed aloud. 
Some authorilios, however, direct it to be meditated sotto-voce. 

I ** Talbiyat " is from the word Labbayka C* Hero I am **) in the crj— 

•* Labbayk* Allahumma, Labbayk I 
(Labbayka) La Sharika laka, Labbayk ! 

Inna 1 hamda wa 'n 'niamata laka w 'al mulk 
La Shirika Uka, Labbayk I " 
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And we were warned to repeat these words as often as 
KMsible, until the conclusion of the ceremonies. Then 
ShaykHAbduUahy who acted as director of our con- 
sdences, bade us be good pilgrims, avoiding quarrels, bad 
language, immorality, and light conversation. We must 
80 reverence life that we should avoid killing game, caus- 
ing an animal to fly, and even pointing it out for destruc- 
tion*; nor should we scratch ourselves, save with the open 
palm, lest vermin be destroyed, or a hair uprooted by the 
naiL We were to respect the sanctuary by sparing the 
trees, and not to pluck a single blade of grass. As regards 
personal considerations, we were to abstain from all oils, 
perfumes, and unguents ; from washing the head with 
mallow or lote leaves; from dyeing, shaving, cutting, 
or vellicating a single pile or hair ; and though we might 
take advantage of shade, and even form it with upraised 
hands, we must by no means cover our sconces. For 
each infraction of these ordinances we must sacrifice a 
sheep t; and it is commonly said by Moslems, that none 
lint the IVojilict could be iwrfcct in the intrioWicfl of pil- 
grimage. Old AH began with an irregularity : he declared 
iJiat age prevented his assuming the garb, but fliat^ ar- 
rived at Mcccah, he would clear himself by an offering. 

The wife and daughters of a Turkish pilgrim of our 
party assumed the Ihram at the same time as ourselves. 

Some add, ** Ilcrc I am, aod I honor theo, I tho ton of tli j two slaves : 
boncAccnco and good arc all between thy limids.** The " Talbiyat ** ii 
allowed in any langnagc, but is preferred in Arabic. It has a few Tarictics; 
the form aboTO given is tho most common. 

* The object of these ordinances is clearly to incnlcato tlio strictest 
observance of tlio ** truce of Gud." Pilgrims, however, are allowed to slay 
if necessary *' tho five noxions,'* vis., a crow, a kite, a scoqtion, a rat, and a 
biting dog. 

t Tho victim is sacrificed as a confession that the offender deems him- 
self worthy of death : the off*erer is not allowed to taste any portion of his 
offering. 

K 4 
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They appeared dressed in white garments ; and they had 
exchanged the Lisam, that coquettish fold of muslin which 
veils without concealing the lower part of tlie fucCy for a 
hideous mask, made of split, driedi and plaited palm-leaves, 
with two " bulls'-eyes " for light* I could not help 
laughing when these strange figures met my sight, and, to 
judge from the shaking of their shoulders, they were not 
less susceptible to the merriment which tliey had caused. 

At 3 r.M. we left El Zaribah, travelling towards the 
S. W., and a wondrously picturesque scene met the eye. 
Crowds hurried along, habited in the pilgrim garb, whose 
whiteness contrasted strangely with their black skins, their 
newly shaven heads glistening in the sun, and their long 
black hair streaming in the wind. The rocks rang with 
shouts of ** Labbnyk I Lubbayk!'' At a inisb wo fell in 
with thu Wahlmbis, ucconipunying the Itsighdad Canivau, 
screaming ** Here am I ; " and, guided by a large loud 
kettle-drum, they followed in double file the camel of a 
standard-bearer, whose green flag bore in huge white 
letters the formula of the Moslem creed. Tliey were 
wild-looking mountaineers, dark and fierce, with hair 
twisted into thin Dalik or plaits : each was armed with a 
long spear, a matchlock, or a dagger. They were seated 
uiNHi C4iardc wo<m1cu Siuldlcs, without cu»liioii8 or stirrups, 
a fine saddle-cloth alone denoting a chief. The women 
emulated the men ; they either guided their own drome- 
daries, or, sitting in pillion, they clung to their husbands ; 
veils they disdained, and tlieir countenances certainly be- 
longed not to a ** soft sex." These Wahhabis were by no 
means pleasant companions. Most of them were followed 
by spare dromedaries, either unladen or carrying water- 
skins, fodder, fuel, and other necessaries for the march. 



* Ttie reason wh j thiB " ogly " mast be worn, is, that a woman'f veil 
during Uie piigrimage oereiiioiii«i ii doI allowed to Umch her face. 
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The beasts delighted in dashing furiously through our file, 
which being colligated, was thrown each time into the 
greatest confusion. And whenever we were observed 
smokingy we were cursed aloud for Infidels and idolaters. 

Looking back at El Zaribah, soon after our departure, 
I saw a heavy nimbus settle upon the hill tops, a sheet of 
nun being stretched between it and the plain. The low 
grumbling of thunder sounded joyfully in our ears. We 
hoped for a shower, but were disappointed by a dust- 
storm, which ended with a few heavy dro[)a. There arose 
a report that the Bedouins had attacked a party of Mec- 
cans with stones, and the news caused men to look ex- 
ceeding grave. 

At 5 p. M. we entered the wide bed of the Fiumara, 
down which we were to travel all night Here the 
country falls rapidly towards the sea, as the increasing 
heat of the air, the direction of the water-courses, and 
signs of violence in the torrent-bed show. The Fiumara 
varies in breadth from 150 feet to tlirec-qnartxjrs of a 
mile ; its coiime, f was told, is i(twurd» llie soiith-wcvst, 
and it eiilorH tlio R(mi uvaxv •Icddali. The elmnnel in t\ 
coarse sand, with here and Uicre masses of sheet rock and 
patches of thin vegetation. 

At about half-past 5 P. Bi. we entered a suspicious- 
looking place. On the right was a stony buttress, along 
whose base the stream, when there is one, flows ; and to 
this depression was our road limited by the rocks and thorn 
trees, which filled the other half of the channel. The left 
side was a precipice, grim and barren, but not so abrupt 
as its brother. Opposite us the way seemed barred by 
piles of hills, crest rising above crest into the far blue 
distance. Day still smiled u|K>n the upper peaks, but the 
lower 8lo|)es ami the Fiumara bed were already curtained 
with gray sombre shade. 

A damp seemed to fall upon our spirits as we approached 
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this Valley Perilous. I remarked that the voices of the 
women and children sank into silencCi and the loud Lain 
baykas of the pilgrims were gradually stilled. Whilst still 
s[)eculating upon the cause of this phenomenon, it became 
apparent A small curl of the smoke, like a lady's ring- 
let, on the summit of the right-hand precipice, caught my 
eye, and, simultaneous with the echoing crack of the match- 
lock, a high-trotting dromedary in front of mc rolled over 
upon the »uids, — a bullet luul split his heart, — throwing 
his rider a goodly somerset of five or six yards. 

Ensued terrible confusion; women screamed, children 
shrieked, and men vociferated, each one striving with 
might and main to urge his animnl out of the place of 
death. But the road being narrow, they only managed to 
jam the vehicles in a solid immovable mass. At every 
matcliIiKsk shot u shudder nm through the huge Ixxly, as 
when the surgeon's scalpel touches some more sensitive 
nerve. The irregular horsemen, perfectly useless, galloped 
up and down over the stones, shouting to and ordering 
one another. The Pacha of the army had his carpet 
spread at the foot of the left-hand precipice, and debated 
over his pipe with the oflicers what ought to be done. 
No good genius whispered " Crown the heights." 

Then it wixs lliut the conduct of the Wahliabis found 
favor in my eyes. They came up, gallo[)ing tlicir ca- 
mels, — 

" Torrents Icm rapid, and less rash, — " 

with their elf-locks tossiug in the wind, and their flaring 
matches casting a strange lurid light over tlieir features. 
Taking up a |>osition, one body began to fire upon the 
Utaybah robl>ers, whilst two or tliree hundred, dis- 
mounting, swarmed up the hill under the guidance of the 
Sherif Zayd. I had remarked this nobleman at El 
Medinali as a model specimen of tlie pure Arab. Like all 
Sherifs, he is celebrated for bravery, and has killed many 
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with his own hand/ When urged at El Zaribah to ride 
into Meccah^ he swore that he would not leave the caravan 
till in sight of the walls ; and^ fortunately for the pilgrims 
he kept his word. Presently the firing was heard far in our 
rear — the robbers having fled; the head of the column 
advanced^ and the dense body of pilgrims opened out. 
Our forced halt was now exchanged for a flight It re- 
quired much management to steer our desert-craft dear of 
danger; but Shaykh Masud was equal to the occasion. 
Tliat many were lost was evident by the boxes and bag- 
gage that strewed the shingles. I had no means of ascer- 
taining tlic number of men killed and wounded : rc]M)rto 
were contradictory, and exaggeration unanimous. Tho 
robbers were said to be 150 in number ; their object was 
plunder, and they would eat tlie shot camels. Dut their 
principal ambition was the boast ** We, the Utaybah, on 
such and such a night stopped the Sultan's Mahmal one 
whole hour in the Pass.'' 

At the beginning of the skirmish I had primed my pis- 
tolsy and ait with them ready for use. lint 8<H)n seeing 
that there was nothing to be done, and, wishing to make 
an impression, — nowhere does Bobadil now ** go down " 
but in the East, — I called aloud for my supper. Shaykh 
Nur, exanimate with fear, could not move. The boy Mo- 
hammed ejaculated only an ^'Oh, sir!" and the people 

* The Shcrifs are bom and bred to fighting : the pccnliar priyileges of 
their caste favor thoir development of iingnncitj. Thnx, the modem 
Diynh, or price of blood, being 800 dollars for a common Moslem, tlio 
chiefs demand for one of their nnmbcr double that sam, with a sword, a 
camel, a female slave, and other items ; and, if one of their slaves or ser- 
Tants be slain, a fourfold price. The rigorons waj in which this custom is 
carried oat gives the Sherif and his retainer crcnt power among tho Arabs. 
As a general mlo, tliej are at the bottom of all mischief. It was a Blicrif 
(llnsajrn bin Ali) who tore down and tmmplcd npon the Uritish flag at 
Mocha ; a Sherif (AImI el lUhman of Walit; who mnrdcrcd Ca|>tain Mjlno 
near Lahodge. A page might be filled with the names of the distingaithed 
raflians. 
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around ezclumed in disgusty " By Allah, he eats I ** 
Shaykh Abdullah, the Meccan, being a man of spirit, was 
amused by the spectacle. ^' Are these Afghan manners, 
EfTcndim?" he inquired fi*om the Shugduf behind me, 
*^ Yes," I replied aloud, <^ in my country we always dine 
before an attack of robbers, because that gentry is in the 
Imbit of sending men to bed supperless." Tlie Shaykh 
laughed nloud, but those around him looked offended. I 
tliought the bravado this time mul place ; but a little event 
which took place on my way to Jeddah proved that it was 
not quite a failure. 

As we advanced, our escort took care to fire every large 
dry Asclepias, to disperse the shades which buried us. 
Again the scene became wondrous wild : — 

^ Full niauy a waste Tvo wandorM o*cr, 
Clomb many a crag, cro68*d many a thorc, 

But, by my halidomc, 
A 8ccnc so rude, so wild as this. 
Yet so sublime in barrenness, 
Nc*cr did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where'er I chaiicetl to roam." 

Oa either side were riblied preci]»iccs, dark, angry, and 
towering above, till their summits mingled with the glooms 
of night ; and between them formidable looked the chasm, 
down wliicli our lio^t hurried with bliouts and discharges 
of matchlocks. The torch-smoke and the night-fires of 
flaming Asclepias formed a canopy, sable above and livid 
red below, which hung over our heads like a sheet, and 
divided tlie cliffs into two equal parts. Here the fire floshcil 
fiercely from a tall thorn, tlmt crackled and shot up 
showers of sparks into tlie air ; there it died away in lurid 
gleams, which lit up a truly Stygian scene. As usual, 
however, tlie picturesque luul its inconveniences. There 
was no path. Kocks, stone-banks, and trees obstructed 
our passage. The cameb, now blind in darkness, then 
dazzled by a flood of light, stumbled frequently ; in some 
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places slipping down a steep descent, in others sliding 
over a sheet of mud. There were furious quarrels and 
fierce language between camel-men and their hirers, and 
threats to fellow-travellers ; in fact, we were united in 
discord. I passed that night crying, ** Hai I Hai ! " 
switching the camel, and fruitlessly endeavoring to fusti- 
gate Mnsnd's nephew, who resolutely slept u|K)n the watcr- 
bngs. During the hours of darkness wo made four or five 
halts, when we boiled coffee and smoked pipes, but man 
and beasts were beginning to suffer from a deadly fatigue* 
Dawn found us sUll travelling down the Fiumara, which 
here is about 100 yards broad. The granite hills on both 
sides were less precipitous, and the borders of the torrent- 
bed became natural quays of stiff clay, which showed a 
water-mark of from twelve to fifteen feet in height. In 
many parts the bed was muddy ; and the moist places, as 
usual, caused accidents. I happened to be looking back 
at Shaykh Abdullah, who was then riding in old All bin 
Ya Sin's fine Shugduf ; suddenly the camePs four legs 
di8ap[)carcd from under him, his right side flattening the 
ground, and the two riders were pitched severally out of 
the smashed vehicle. Abdullah started up furious, and 
abused the Bedouins, who were absent, with great zest. 
** Feed these Arabs," he exclumed, quoting a Turkish 
proverb, " and they will fire at Heaven I ** But I ob- 
served that, when Shaykh Mosud came up, the citizen 
was only gruff. 

We then turned northward, and sighted El Mazik, 
more generally known as Wady Laymun, the Valley of 
Limes. On the right bank of the Fiumara stood the 
Mcccan Shcrifs state pavilion, green and gold: it was 
surrounded by his attendants, and proiiarcil to receive tlie 
Pacha of the Caravan. We advanced half a mile, and 
encamped temporarily in a hill-girt bulge of the Fiumara 
bed At 8 A.M. we had travelled about twenty-four 
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miles from El Zaribab, and the direction of our present 
station was & W. 50\ 

Shaykh Masud allowed us only four hours' halt; he 
wbhed to precede the main body. After breaking our 
fast joyously upon limes, pomegranates, and fresh dates, 
we sallied forth to admire the beauties of the place. Wd 
aro oaco more on classic ground — the ground of Uio 
ancient A nib [K>cts, — 

'*lX»crtcd b tliu villtigo — waste ilio liuUiiig place and homo 
At Minn, o*er Rijotn and Gbiil wild beiuU uuhcedcd roam, 
On Bayyan hill the channel lines have left a naked trace, 
Time-worn, 9A primal Writ that dinU the mountain's Jlmty fact* s**^^ 

and tliis Wady, celebrated for the purity of its air, has 
from remote ages been a favorite rcs«ort of the Mcccans. 
Nothing csin be more soothing to the brain timn the dark- 
green foliage of the limes and pomegranates ; and from 
the base of the southern hill bursts a bubbling stream, 
whose 

'* Chiare, fVesche e dulci acque " 

flow through the garden, filling tlicm with the most de- 
licious of melodies, the gladdest sound which nature in 
these regions knows. 

Exactly at lunm Msisiid soi/cd the halter of the fore- 
most ciuncl, and we sliirlod down the Kiunmra. Troops 
of Bedouin girls looked over the orchard walls laughingly, 

* In these lines of Lclml, the **Mina" alluded to must not, we aro 
warned by the itcholiust, l»o coiiroiindcd with **&Iiiiu** (vnlg. '^Miiiia"), 
tlio Yulluy uf Vicliuis. Ghiil and lUjryuii uru hills clone to the Wudy 
Laymun. 

Ttie passage made me suspect that inscriptions would he found among 
the rocks, as the scholiast informs us that ** men used to write upon rocks 
in order that their writiug might remain." (De Sacy's Moalluka de Lcbid, 
p. Sb9.) I neither saw nor heard of any* But some mouths afterwards I 
was delighted to hear from the Abbe Hamilton that he had discovered in 
one of the rock monuments a ** lithographed proof" of tlie presence of 
tksostris (Rluuuescs II.). 
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and children came out to offer us fresh fruit and sweet 
water. At 2 p. M.y travelling south-west, we arrived at a 
point where the torrent-bed turns to the right, and quit- 
ting it, we climbed with difficulty over a steep ridge of 
granite. Before three o'clock we entered a hill-girt plain, 
which my companions called ^^ Sola.** In some places 
were clumps of trees, and scnticrcd villages warned ns 
that we were approaching a city. Far to the left rose the 
blue peaks of Taif, and the mountain road, a white thread 
upon the nearer heights, was pointed out to me. Here I 
first saw the tree, or mthcr shrub, which bears the bnim 
of Gilcad, erst so celebrated for its tonic and stomachic 
properties.* I told Shaykh Masud to break off a twig, 

* The ^ Balsamon ** of Theophrastns and Dioscorides, a comiption of 
tho Arabic ** Balisan ** or ** fiasharo,** bj whidi name the Bedouins know it. 
In tho Taliej of the Jordan it was worth its weight in silver, and kings 
warred for what is now a weed. Cleopatra bj a commission brought it to 
Egypt. 'It was grown at Ilcliopolis. Tho Inst tree died there, wo are told 
hj Niobuhr, in tho earljr part of tho seventeenth century (according to 
others, in a.d. 1602) ; a circumstance tho more curious, as it was used bj the 
Copts in chrisome, and by Knropo for anointing kings. From Kgypt it 
was carried to Kl Ilcjax, whore it now grows wild on sandy and stony 
grounds ; but I could not discover tlie date of its naturalisation. Moslems 
generally believe it to have been presented to Solomon by Bilkis, Queen of 
Shcba. Bruce relates tluit it was produced nt Mohammed's prayer fh>m 
the blood of tlie Bedr-mortyr. In tlie Go8i>el of Infancy (book L eh. 8.) 
we read, — 

** 9. Hence they (Joseph and Mary) went out to that lycamore, which is 
now colled Matorca (the modem and Arabic name fur llclioiKilis). 

*' 10. And in Matarca tlio I^onl Jesus caused n well to spring forth, In 
which St. Mary washed his coot ; 

*' 1 1. And a balsam is produced or grows in that country from the sweat 
which ran down there from the Lord Jesus." 

The sycamore is still shown, and the learned recognise in this ridiculous 
old legend the *' Hiero-sykaminon,** of pagan Egypt, under which Isis and 
Horns snt llcnce Sir J. Maundcvillc and an old writer allude reverently 
to the sovereign yirtues of ** Bawmc" I l»clicve its qualities to have lK»cn 
exaggerated, but have found it useful in dressing wounds. Burckhordt 
vol it p. 194.) alludes to, but appears not to have seen it. 

The best balsam b produced upon stony hills like Arafat and Mnna. In 
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wliicb he did heedlessly. The act was witnessed hj oar 
party with a roar of laughter, and the astounded Shaykh 
was warned that he hod become subject to on atoning 
sacrifice.* Ofcourse he denounced me as the instigator, and 
I could not tairlj reAise assistance. The tree has of hite 
yean been carefully described by many botanists ; I will 
only say that the bnrk resembled in color a cherry-stick 
|)ipe, the inside was n light yellow, and the juice made my 
lingers stick togctlicr. 

At 4 1*. M. wc cnmo to a steep and rocky Pass, up which 
we toiled with difficulty. The face of the country was 




•nt~UilaVm"<^nii 



rising once more, and again presented the aspect of nume- 
rous small biisiiiB divided and stirruundcd by hills. As 

Iiul wcullivr liicibluiis an iimilu in iliu lurl., uml llic mft (,'"■■■ wliiuli csuJin 
ii coUuvUhI ill ^MlicM. Tho purcM kind U of Ibc coniiMcnca ot Itoncjr, and 
jpclluwuh-lirown, like tiBocIc It U frc<iueiiLly tdullcrotcd witli water, 
wticn, i( uif inronnaut Stiujkh Abdulloli iptiik tnilli, ii become* macb 
lij-lilur ill wclglil. [ iiCYLT liciinl tif lliu Ti[Kr» wlii.li lliiij DiLiitiuiii M 
niHMiiKliiii- ill llii-ai trccii, ami wIiilIi Itniw ilcvJunt wuru bIiuwd lo 
liiiu alive at Joliluli aii>l Yuinl.u. ])r. Curtur fuund ilie koliu, under the 
niuno of I^buu DiiLah, uuiuii); ilic (Jura tribe of I'juitorn Arabia, and 
boionitu have •vcn it at Aik-ii. Wo aiay fuiiiy quciiian iu being originalt;^ 
f ruin the banki of ilie Jordan. 

• Thii being one of ilic - Maluinimat," or aciiont forbidden to a pilgrim. 
At all lliuci, uf Ilie klMlema, there are three vile ttudei, lii., thoae of ttie 
Iliu-ik el llajor (ntunu-bumeO, ihu KMi d Shnjor (tice-eulter), and the 
Uaji el Biubar (uuui-«eller). 
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we jogged on we were passed by the cavalcade of no less 
a personnge than the Shorif oF Meccah. Abd el Muttalib 
bin Ghalib is a dark, beardless, old man with African fea- 
tures derived from his mother. He was plainly dressed 
in white garments and a white muslin turban *, which 
made him look jet black ; he rode an ambling mule, and 
the only emblem of his dignity was the large green satin 
umbrella borne by an attendant on foot.f Scattered 
around him were about forty mntchlock-meni mostly 
slaves. At long intervals, ader their father, cnme his 
four sons, Biza Bey, Abdullah, Ali and Ahmed, the latter 
still a child. The three elder brothers rode splendid 
dromedaries at speed ; they were young men of light com- 
plexion, with the true Meccan cost of features, showily 
dressed in bright -colored silks, and armed, to denote their 
rank, with sword and gold-hilted dagger.} 

* This aitiro was customary eTen in El Itlrisrs time 

t From India to Abyssinia the umbrella is the sign of royalty : the 
Arabs of Meccah and Sonaa prol»al>ly derived tlie r.nstom from the Ilindns. 

} I |Mir|N)m:!y omit lon|; desert |iti(»ns of tlic Shvrif, my fcllow-trnvcllrni, 
Mcfi^rs. Didic.i* and lliuiiiltiin, U'tiig ftir more roni|H^t4Mit to hiy the sii!ij(*r( 
l»cforo tlio public A few fiolitiral rcumrks may not be dcemc<1 out of place . 

Tlie present Shcrif, despite liis ciTilised training at Constantinople, is a 
fanatic, bigoted nmn. He applied for the expulsion of the British vice-consul 
at Jcddah, on the gronnd that an Infidel should not hold )>o8ition in tlie Holy 
Laud. His pride and reserve have made him few friends, although ths 
Meccans, with Uieir enthusiastic nationality, extol his bravery to the skict, 
and praise him for conduct as well as courage. His position at present is 
anomalous. Ahmed Tacha of El Hcjnz rules ))olitically as representative 
of the Sultan. The Sherif, who, like the Pope, claims temporal as well «• 
spiritual dominion, attempts to command the authorities by force of bigotry. 
The Pacha heads the Turkish, now the ruling party. The Sherif has in 
his interest the Arabs and the llcdouius. notli iliwart each other on all 
possible occasions ; quarrels are bitter and endless ; there is no government, 
and the vessel of the state is in danger (»f lieing water* U>gge<l, in conse- 
quence of the squabbling between her two aiptains. When 1 was at Meccah 
all were in a ferment, the Sherif having, it is said, insisted upon the I'acha 
leaving Taif« 

The position of the Turks in El Ilcjax becomes every day more dan< 

VOL. II. Is 
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We halted as eYening approached, and stnuned our 
eyes, but all in vain, to catch right of Meccah, which lies 
in a winding valley. By Shykah Abdullah's direction I 
recitedy after the usual devotions, the following prayer. 
The reader is forewarned that it is difficult to preserve 
the flowers of Oriental rhetoric in a European tongue. 

'^ O Allah I verily this is thy safeguard (Amu) and thy 
Sanctuary (Haram)l Into it whoso entcrcth becometh 
safe (Aniia). So deny (Ilurrini) uiy flesh and blood, iny 
bones and skin, to hell-fire. O Allah I Save ine from thy 
wrath on tlie day when thy servants shall be raised from 
the dead. I conjure thee by this that thou art Allah, 
besides whom is none (thou only), the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate. And have mercy upon our lord Mohammed, 
luid upon the progeny of our lord MoliauinuHl, and u|K)n 
his followers, one and all I" This was concluded with the 
** Talbiyat," and with an especial prayer for myself. 



geroDS. Want of money presses apon them, and reduces them to degrading 
measures. In February, 1853, the Pacha hired a forced loan from the 
merchants, and but for Mr. Colc*s spirit and fimmcss, the Kiiglish protcg6s 
would have been compelled to contribute their shore. After a long and 
aiiiiuutcd discnssion, tlic Pacha yielded the point by imprisoning his recu- 
sant subjects, wlio insisted u|>on Indiiins paying like thuniiiclvcs. He waited 
ill |H}iiMiii with uii tt|M»l(>gy U|N)ii Mr. iUAa. Thuiigh establisihcd ut JcdtbUi 
since IS38, the French and ICnglish consub, contented with a proxy, nc^xr 
re(]nired a return of visit from the governor. 

if tlie Turks be frequently reduced to such expedients for the payment 
of their troops, they will soon be swept from the land. On the other hand, 
the Shcrif approaches a crisis. His salary, paid by the Sultan, may bo 
rouglily estimated lU 15,000/. \Kt aiinuin. If the Turks maintain tlieir foot- 
ing in Arabia, it will probably be found that an honorable retreat at Stam* 
boul is better for the 31 st descendant of the Prophet than the turbulent life 
of Meccah ; or that a reduced allowance of iOOL per annum would place 
him in a higher spiritual, though in a lower temporal position. 

Since the above was written, the Sherif Abd el ^luttolib has been deposed. 
Tlie Arabs of El Hcjax united in revolt against the Sultan, but after a few 
ikirmishcs they were reduced to subjection by their old ruler the Sherif bin 
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We again mounted, and night completed our disappoint- 
ment About 1 A.M. I was aroused by general excitement 
•* Meccah I Meccah I" cried some voices ; " The Sanctuary I 
O the Sanctuary ! ''exclaimed others; and all burst into loud 
*' Labbayk," not unfrequendy broken by sobs. I looked 
out from my litter, nnd saw by the light of the southern 
stArs tlie dim outlines of a large city, a shade darker than 
the surrounding plain. We were passing over the last 
ridge by an artificial cut, called the Saniyat Kudaa.* The 
** winding paUi ** is flanked on both sides by watch-towers, 
which command the '^Darb el Maala," or road leading 
from tlie nortli into Meccnh. Thence we passed into the 
Maabidali (northern suburb), where the ShcriPs palace is 
builtf After this, on the left hand, came the deserted 
abode of the Slierif bin Aun, now said to bo a '^ haunted 
house.*'} Opposite to it lies the Jannat el Maala, the 

* Sanijat means a " winding path,** and Kudaa, " the cut** Former! j 
Meccah had three gates: 1. Bab el Maala, north- enst; 2. Bab el Umrah, 
or Bah el Zahir, on tlio Jcddah road, west ; and, X llah ol Mnsfal on the 
Yemen roail. Hicso were still standing; m tlio twciaii ceiitnrj, hut tlio walls 
wore dc8troye<1. 

It is better to enter Meccah by day and on foot ; bnt this not a matter of 
vital conseqnenco in pilgrimage. 

t It is a large whitewashed building, with extensire wooden balconied 
windows, but no pretensions to architectural splendor. Around it trees 
grow, and amongst them I remarked a joung cocoa. 

El Idrisi (a.d. 1154) calls the palace £1 Marbaah. This maj be a cleri- 
cal error, for to the present day all know it as El Maahidah (pronounced 
El Mab'da). The Nubian describes it ns a ** stone castle, three miles from 
the town, in a palm garden.*' Tlie word *' Maabidah,** soys Kutb el Din, 
means a ** body of servants,** and is applied generally to this suburb because 
here was a body of Bedouins in charge of the Masjid el Ijabah, a moequo 
now not existing. 

X I cannot conceire what made the accurate Niebuhr fall into the Strang* 
error that " apparitions are unknown in Arabia.** Arnlis fear to sloop alone, 
to enter the bath at night, to pass by cemeteries <luring dark, and to sit 
amongst ruinsi simply for fear of npiHiritions. And Arabia, together with 
Persia, has supplied half the Western world with its ghost stories nnd tales 
of angels, demons, and fairies. To quote Milton, the land is struck "with 
superstition as witli a planet.** 
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holy cemetery of Meccah. Thence^ turning to the rights 
we entered the Sulaymaniyah or Afghan quarter. Here 
the boy Mohammed^ being an inhabitant of the Shamiyali 
or Syrian ward^ tliouglit proper to display some appre- 
hension. These two are on bad terms; children never 
meet without exchanging volleys of stones^ and men fight 
furiously with quarter-staves. SJonietimeSy despite the 
tcrrora of i-cligion, the knife and subrc are dniwn. But 
tlicso hostilities have their code. If a citizen be killed^ 
there is a subscription for blood-money. An inhabitant 
of one quarter, passing singly through another, becomes a 
guest ; once beyond the walls, he is likely to be beaten to 
insensibility by his hospitable foes. 

At the Sulaymaniynh we turned off the main road into 
a by-way, and ascended by narrow lanes the rou<^li 
heights of ilebcl Hindi, upon which stimds a small white- 
washed and crenellated building called a fort. Thence 
descending, we threaded dark streets, in places crowded 
with rude cots and dusky figures, and finally at 2 a.m. we 
found ourselves at the door of the boy Mohammed's house. 

From Wady Laymun to Meccah the distance, according 
to my calculation, was about twenty-tlirce miles, the di- 
rection S. K. 45**. AVe arrived on the morning of Sunday 
the 7tli ZuM llijjah (llth September, 1853), and had one 
day before the beginning of the pilgrimage to repose and 
visit the Haram. 

I conclude this chapter with a few remarks upon the 
watershed of El Hejaz. The country, in my humble 
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opinion, has a compound slope, southwards and west- 
ik/ih/a I iiavc, however, little but the conviction of tlic 
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modem Arabs to support the assertion that this part of 
Arabia declines from the north. AH declare the course of 
water to be southerly, and believe the fountain of Arafat 
to pass underground from Baghdad. The slope, as geo- 
graphers know, is still a disputed point. Bitter, Jomard, 
and some old Arab authors, make the country rise towards 
the south, whilst Wallin and others express an opposite 
opinion. From the sea to El Musahhal is a gentle rise. 
The water-marks of the Fiumaras show that El Medinah 
is considerably above the coast, though geographers may 
not be correct in claiming for Jcbcl Radhwa a height of 
GOQO feet ; yet that elevation is not ]>Grhaps too great for 
the plateau upon which stands the Prophet's burial-place. 
From El Medinah to El Suwayrkiyah is another gctitlo 
rise, and from the latter to El Zaribah stagnating water 
denotes a level. I believe tlie report of a perennial lake 
on the eastern boundary of El Hejaz as little as the river 
placed by Ptolemy between Yambu and Meccah. No 
Pedouins could tell me of this feature, which, had it existed, 
would have changed the whole conditions and history of 
the country ; we know tlie Greek's river to be a Fiumara, 
and the lake probably owes its existence to a similar 
cause, a heavy fall of nun. Beginning at El Zaribah is a 
decided fall, which continues to the sea. The Arafat tor- 
rent sweeps from east to west with great force, sometimes 
carrying away the habitations, and even injuring the 
sanctuary.* 

* This is a sjnopets of our marches, which, protracted on Barckhardt*f 
raap, gives an error of ten miles. 

Milrt. 

1. From Kl Mediimh, to Ja cl Sharifah, S. K. M)^ - 22 

2. From Ja el Sharifuli to Ohiirah, - S. W. !(»<> - 24 

3. From Chiirab to Kl llijriyali, - S. K 22*^ - 25 

4. From El llijriyah to El Suwayrkiyah, S. W. 11° - 28 

6. From El Suwayrkiyah to El Snfayna, S. Fa 50-17-116 
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Bninglit tanrkrH - . . • 

t. Fro[nFJSufajnaluIhe''BcniMntajT,"B.W.!0° • 
T. Fioiniliii''IkiiiMuliiyr'toKlGluulir,&W.Sl° - 
B. From Ul Qhulir Lo Kl liirkat, - & £. 10° - 

9. Prom El Birku to El Zuiboh, - 8. E. 56° - 

10. From El Zaribiih to VtoAy Ijijman, S. W. 50O - 

11. From Wadj LaymuD to Mecctli, - S. E. 4S° - 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THE BATT ULLAII. 

The House of Allah* has been so fully described by my 
predecessors, that there is little inducement to attempt a 
new portrait. Readers, however, may desire a view of 
the great sanctuary, and, indeed, wiiliout a plan and its 
explanation, the ceremonies of the Uaram would bo 
scarcely intelligible. I will do homage to the memory of 
the accurate Burckhardt, and extract from his pages a 
description which may be illustrated by a few notes. 

** The Kaabah stands in an oblong square (enclosed by 
a great wall) 250 paces long, and 200 broad f, none of the 
sides of which run quite in a straight line, though at first 
siglit the whole ap|)ears to bo of a regular shape. This 
open square is enclosed on the eastern side by a colonnndo. 
The pillars stand in a quadruple row ; they are three deep 
on the other sides, and united by pointed arches, every 
four of which support a small dome plastered and whitened 
on the outside. These domes, according to Kotobeddyn, 
are 152 in number. { The pillars are above twenty feet 



* ** JUiyi Ullnh ** (Iloase of AHoIi) and «« KoabiUi/' t. e. cnbo (houM), 
** la maison carr^e,** are sjnonymoni. 

t Ali B07 gives 636 feet 9 inches bj 356 foet : mj measnrement 257 
paces by SIO. Most Moslem authors, reckoning hj cnbits, make the paral- 
Iclogram 404 bj 310. 

( On each short sitlo I conntcd 24 domes ; on the long, 35. This woald 
gire a total of 118 along the cloisters. The Arabs reckon in all 152 ; tIs. 
24 on the east side, on the north 36, on the sonth 36 ; one on the mosqne 
comer, near the Zamrah minaret ; 16 at the |K>rch of the Bab el Zijadah S 

L 4 
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in height, and generally from one foot and a half to one 
foot and three quarters in diameter ; but little regularity 
had been observed in regsird to them. Some nre of white 
marble, granite or ix)ri)hyry; but tlie greater number arc 
of common stone of tlie Meccah mountains.* El Fasy 
states the whole at 589, and says they are all of marble 
cxrx^pting 12G, whicli arc of common stone, and three of 
com|)08itiou. Kotobcddyn reckons 555, of which, ac- 
cording to him, 311 arc of marble, and the rest of the 
stone taken from the neighbouring mountains; but neither 
of these authors lived to see the latest repairs of the 
mosque, after the destruction occasioned by a torrent in 
A. D. 1626.t Between every three or four columns stands 
an octagonal one, about four feet in thickness. On the 
cast side arc two shafts of rcildish grey granite in one 
piece, and one fine grey porphyry with slabs of white 
feldspath. On the north side is one red granite column, 
and one of fine-grained red porphyry; these arc probably 
the columns which Kotobcddyn states to have been 
brought from Egypt, and principally from Akhmim (Pan- 
opoiis), wiicn the chief (Calipli) El Mohdy enlarged tlie 



and 1 5 ui tlio lUli Ihniliiiii. 'Hic ii1ui|ks of tliuso «l«miu]f if ilio uituiil ** Media- 
NikTAiijii,** and llio 8ii|K:raiilioii of tliu Mctu;AJiii liifuniui tlio |»ilgriiii thai 
thcj cannot bo counted. Books reckon 1352 pinnaclei or battlcmcnti on 
the temple wall. 

* The ** common stone of the Meccah mountains " is a fine grey granite 
qiiarric4l principally from a hill near the Bab el Shabayki, which furnished 
uiiitcriuU for the KauUUi. Kastcni authors describe the pillars as consisting; 
of three dilFcrcnt tfubtftaiiccs, \\i,: Uiikham, white marble, not "alabaster,' 
its general sense; Suwan, or granite (syenite?); and **Hajar Shumaysi,** 
a kind of yellow sandstone, so called from ** Bir Shumays," a place on tho 
Jcddah road, near lladdali, the half-way station. 

t I counted in the temple 654 pillars. It is, however, difficult to bo 
accurate, as the four colonnades and the porticos about the two great gates 
are irregular ; to|>ographical observations, moreover, must here be made 
under difliculties. Ali Bey numbers them roughly at *^|dus de 600 
colonncs et pilastret.** 



i> 
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mosque in A. H. 163. Among the 450 or 500 columns 
which form the enclosure I found not any two capitals or 
bases exactly alike. The capitals are of course Saracen 
workmanship; some of them, which had served for former 
buildings, by the ignorance of the workmen, have been 
placed upside down upon the shafts. I observed about 
half a dozen niarhlo bases of gcMul (irccian workmanship. 
A few of the marble columns bear Arabic or CuGc in- 
scriptions, in which I read the dates 863 and 762 (a. h.).* 
A column on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cufic 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could neither read 
nor copy. Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands t^ as in many other Saracen 
buildings of the East They were first employed by Ibn 
Dhaher Berkouk, king of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque^ 
which had been destroyed by fire in a. h. 802." { 

'* Some parts of the walls and arches arc gaudily painted 
in stripes of yellow, red, and blue, as are also the minarets. 
Paintings of flowers, in the usual Musclman style, are no- 
where scon ; the floors of the colonn:ulcs arc paved witli 
large stones badly cemented together." 

** Some paved causeways lead from tlie colonnades 

* The author oiterwards informfl as, that "the temple has been to often 
mined and repaired, that no tracce of remote antiqaitj are to be fonnd 
about it** Ho mentions some mo<lcru and unimportant inscriptions upon 
the walls and over the gates. Knowing thut nianj of the pillars were sent 
in ships from Syria and Egypt by tlio Caliph Kl Mahdi, a traTcller would 
hare expected better tilings. 

f The reason being, that ** those shafts formed of the Meccan stone are 
mostly in three pieces ; but the marble shafts arc in one piece." 

% To this may be added, that the fa9adcs of the cloisters are twenty-four 
along the short walls, and thirty-six along the others ; they have stone 
ornaments not inaptly compared to the French "flcur de lis.** The 
capital and bases of the outer pillars are grander and more regnlar than 
the inner ; they support pointed arches, and the Arab secures his beloved 
variety by placing at every fourth arch a square pilaster. Of these ther« 
are on the long sides ten, on the short seven. 
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towards the Kaabah^ or Holy Hoiise^ in the centre/ 
They are of sufficient breadth to admit four or five persons 
to walk abreast^ and tliey arc elevated about nine inches 
above tlie ground. Between tlicse causeways^ which are 
covered with fine gravel or sand^ grass appears growing 
in several places, produced by the Zem Zem water oozing 
out of the jars which are placed in (an) the ground in long 
ri>ws during the diiy.f There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the nortli side into the platform of 
the colonnade, and of three or four steps from the gates 
on the south side." 

** Towards the middle of this area stands the Kaabah ; 
it b 115 paces from the north colonnade, and 88 from the 
south. For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Kiuibah having existed prior to the mosque, 
which was built around it, and enlarged at diftercnt 
periods. The Kaabah is an oblong massive structure, 
18 paces in length, 14 in breadth, and from 35 to 40 feet 
in height. $ It is constructed of the grey Mekka stone, 
in large blocks of diflerent sizes joined together, in a 

* I counted eight, not including tho broad imvcmcnt which leads from 
tlic lUih cl Ziyuduh tu the Koalmh, or tlic four cross branches which connect 
Uiu main lincM. 'Hicm: ** Kinu»h cl llujur/' us lUvy arc culled, uImi servo t4> 
jiurtitiou oiT the urea. One space, for instance, is called ** lluswat el Iliurim, 
or tho ** Women's sanded place," because appropriated to fcmalo devotees. 



t The jars are little amphono, each inscribed with tlio name of 
th«- donor and a |icculiar cypher. 



{ My measurements giro 22 paces or 5ft feet in length by 18 (4ft), of 
breadtli, and the height appeared greater than tlio length. AH Bey makes 
the eastern side 37 French feet, 2 inches and 6 lines, the western 38^ 4' 6", 
the northern 29 feet, the soutliem 31^ G' and the height 34^ 4'. lie there- 
fore calls it a ** veritable trapeuum.** In £1 Idrisi's time it was 2ft cubits 
*^ 24, and 27 cubiu higlu 
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▼ery rough manner^ with bad cement* It was entirely 
rebuilt, as it now stands, in A. d. 1627. The torrent in 
the preceding year had thrown down three of its sides, 
and, preparatory to its re-erection, the fourth side was, 
according to Asainy, pulled down, ader the Olemas, or 
learned divines, had been consulted on the question whe- 
ther mortals might bo permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge of sacrilege 
and infidelity.'' « 

'' The £[aabah stands npon a base two feet in height, 
which presents a sharp inclined planet Its roof being 
flat, it has at a distance tlie appearance of a perfect cube.| 
The only door which affords entrance, and which is opened 
but two or three times in the year$, is on the north side. 



* I wonld alter this aentence Urns : — ** It is built of fine grej granite in 
horizontal coanes of masonry of irregular depth ; the stones are tolerablj 
fitted together, and held by excellent mortar like Soman cement" The 
lines are also straight 

t This bnso is callcil R1 Slinriirwiin, from tlio reminn F^iadnrwan, n 
coniicc, enTCS, or cntiopy. It is in |Hriit-lioiisc simpo, projrrtitig niMMtt n 
foot lirjond the wall, find rompcNicMl of fitio wliito iiinrhic slitlis, |ioliitlic«l 
like glass $ there arc two breaks in it, one opposite and under the doorway, 
and another in front of Ishmael's tomb. Pilgrims are directed, during dr- 
cumambnlation, Xb keep their bodies outside of the Shazarwan { this wmUd 
imply it to be part of the building, but its only use appears in the large 
brass rings welded into it, for the purpose of holding down the Kaahah 
corering. 

} All Bey also errs in describing the roof as ** plat en dessus.** Were 
such the case, rain wonhl not pour oft with Tiolcnco through the spout 
Most Oriental authors allow a cubit of depression from soutli-wcst to north- 
west In El Idrisi*s day the Kaabah had a double roof. Some say thb is 
the case in the present building, which has not been materially altered 
in shi^w since iu restoration by El Hajjig a. ii. 83. The roof was then 
eighteen cubits long by fifteen broad. 

§ In Ibn Jnl»ayr*s time the Kanlmh was o|trncd ctrry ilny in Itnjnii, and 
in other months on every Bfonday and Kiidny. 'llio limisc ntny now bo 
entered ten or twelve times a year gratis ; and by |nl|;rinis as often as they 
can coUect, amongst partief, a iom sufAcient to tempt the guardians' 
cupidity. 
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and about seven feet above the ground.* In the first 
periods of Islam^ however^ when it was rebuilt in a. n. 64 
by Ibn Zebeyr (Zubayr), chief of Mecca^ it had two doors 
even with the ground-floor of the niosque-f Tlio present 

* This mistake, in which Barckhardt is followed bj all our popular 
authors, is the more extraordinary, as all Arabic authors call the door-wall 
Jaiiib el Mushrik — the eastern side — or Wajli el Bayt, the front of the 
h<HiKO, upiNWud ti> Zalir cl lt;iyt, the iNick. Nicbulir hi c(|ually in error 
wlicii lie ussi:rts tliut tlic door fronts to the souUi. Arabs always hold Uio 
" Uukn el Iraki," or Irak angle, to face tlic iKilar star, and so it ap|>can in 
Ali Bey's plan. The Koabah, therefore, has no northern side. And it 
must be observed tliat Moslem writers make the length of the Kaabah from 
east to west, whereas our travellers make it from north to south. 

Ali Bey makes the door only six feet from the pavement, but he calculates 
distances by the old French measure. It is about seven feet from the ground, 
and six from the corner of the Black Stone. Between tlic two the space of 
wall is called Rl Miiltay.cm(in Biirekhardt, by a clerical error, ** Kl MetKcni,** 
v«d. i. p. 173.). Ii di-rivcs its niuue, the ** Attaelied-lo," because here tlio 
circumambulator should apply his bosom, and beg pardon for his sins. £1 
Multozem, according to M. de Percival, following d*Olisson, was formerly 
** Ic lieu dcs engagements,*' whence, according to him, its name. ** Ix; 
Molteicm," says M. Galland (Kits et Ceremonies du Peleiinage de la 
Mocque) ^ qui est cntrc la pierrc noire ct la |)ortc, est I'cndroit ou Mahomet 
se reeoueilia avcc scs dix compagnons, tpii disaient qu'il n'etuit pas vcri- 
tablonieiit lV(»pliete." 

t From Uiu Bab el Ziymlali, or gate in tlio nortliem colonnade, you 
dcsitend by two flights of iit('|is, in all uliont twenty-five. 'I'liis depresNioii 
munifchlly nrim'H fnuii Ihu h'vel «»f tho town having U'en raiwMl, like U(»ine, 
by successive layers of ruins; the most |)opulous and substantial quarters 
(as the Shamiyah to the north) would, wc might expect, be the highest, 
and this is actually tho case. But I am unable to account satisf^ictorily for 
the second hollow within tlie temple, and immediately around tlic House 
of Allah, where the door formerly, according to all historians, on a level 
with tlie pavement, and now about seven feet above it, shows tho oxact 
amount of depression, which cannot be accounted for simply by calcation. 
Some chroniclers assert, that when the Kuraysh rebuilt tho house they 
raised the door to prevent devotees entering without their permission. But 
seven feet would scarcely oppose an entrance, and h(»w will this account 
for tho floor of tho building being also raised to tliat height above tho 
pavement ? It is curious to observe the similarity between this inner hollow 
of the Mcccan fane and the artificial depression of the llindu pagoda where 
it is intended to be flooded. Tho Hindus would also revere the form of 
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door (which, according to Azraky, was brought hither 
from Constantinople in a. p. 1633), is wholly coated witJi 
silver, and has several gilt ornaments ; upon its threshold 
are placed every night various small lighted wax candles, 
and perfuming pans, filled with musk, aloe-wood, &c."* 

" At the north-castt corner of the Ka:ibah, near the 
door, is the famous * Black Stone;' J it forms a part of the 

the Meccan fane, exactly resembling their square temples, at whose comers 
arc placed Brahma, Vishnn, Sliiwa and Ganeslia, who adore the universal 
generator in the centre. 

The second door anciently stood on the side of the temple opposite the 
present entrance; innidc, its plac^c run still Imj traced. Ali Hey siwpect* its 
having existed in the modern building, mid drcliircH that llio oxt^Tior 
surface of the wall shows the tracery of a bloekcd-np door, similar to tlint 
still open. Some historians dcebirc that it wius t IosimI by the Knrnysh when 
they rebuilt the house in Mohammed's day, and that subsequent erections 
liave had only one. The general opinion is, that Kl Hajjaj finally closed 
up the westeru entrance. Doctors also difler as to its size; the popular 
measurement is three cubits broad and a Uttle more than five in length. 

* Pilgrims and ignorant devotees collect the drippings of wax, the ashes 
of the aloe-wood, and the dust from the ** Atabah,** or threshold of the 
Kaabah, either to rub u|>on their foreheads or to prcst^rvc as relics. Tlieso 
su|)crKtitions prnctices are HU'ru\y n^biikud by the Olcniiu 

f For iiorlh-cnst read south-east. 

X I will not enter into the fabulous origin of the llajar el Aswad. Some 
of the traditions connected with it arc truly absurd. ** When Allah,*' says 
Ali, *' made covenant with the sons of Adam on the Day of Fealty, he 
placed the paper inside the stone;** it will, therefore, appear at the judg- 
ment, and Xtear witness to all who have touched it Moslems agree that it 
was originally white, and became black by reason of mcn*8 sins. It appeared 
to me a common aonditc covered with a thick shaggy coating, glossy and 
pitch-like, worn and polished. Dr. Wilson of l^unlmy showed me a s|m*- 
cimcn in his possession, which extcnmlly appeared to be a black slag, with 
the inside of a bright and sparkling greyish-white, the result of admixture 
of nickel with the iron. This might possibly, as the learned Orientalist 
then suggested, account for the mytliic change of color, its appearance on 
earth after a thiindcrstorni, and its l>eing originally a material part of tlie 
heavens. Kutb el Din expresnly diTlares that, when the Karamitnh rrstor(*d 
it after twenty -two years to tliu Meeeans, men kis^teil it and rnblaMl it it|HMi 
their bn)ws ; and remarked, that the bliu'kness was oidy sn]KTficinl, the 
inside being white. Some Greek philosophers, it will bo remcndicred, be- 
lieved the heavens to bo composed of stones (Cosmos, ** Shooting Stars'*): 
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sharp angle of the building*^ at four or five feet above 

and Sanconiathon, ascribing the acrollte-wonhip to the god CobIub, de- 
clares them to bo living or animated stones. ** The Arabians," says 
Maximus of T/rc (Dissert 38. p. 455.), ** pay homage to I know not what 
god, which they represent by a qoadrangulair stone." The gross fetisism 
of the Hindus, it is well known, introduced tliem to litholatry. At Ja- 
gannath they worship a pyramidal black stone, fabled to have fallen from 
heaven, or miraeuloiisly to have presented itself on the place where the 
tcni|>lo now stiuids. Moreover, tliuy rovcra the SiUugraui, as tlio emblem of 
Yiiiliiiii, lliu sccdud ik:iik)ii iu tliuir triad. 1*liu rudest uuiMciii of tlio 
** JtuiiiM J)uus ** wus tt round stone. It wus succeeded iu India by the cone 
and triangle ; iu Kgypt by tlie pyramid ; in Greece it was represented by 
cones of tcrra-eotta abont three inches and a half long. Without going 
deep into theory, it may be said that Uie Kaabah and the Hajor are the 
only two idols whidi have survived the 360 composing tlie heavenly host 
of the Arab pantheon. Thus the Hindu poet exclaims: — 

** Ikliold the marvck of my idol- temple, O Moslem ! 
'J'lnit wheu iu idoU ai'u «lc8tr«)y*d, it U'couies Alluirs House." 

Wilford (As. Soc. volii. iii. uud iv.) makes the Jliii«lus declare that the 
Block Stone at Mokshesha, or Moksha-sthana (Meccah) was an incarnation 
of Mokslicshwani, an iuc;iniation of Sliiwa, who with his consort visited 
£1 Hejaz. When the Koabali was rebuilt, diis emblem was placed in the 
outer wall for contempt, but the people still respected it. In the Dobistaa 
the Black Stone is said to be an imago of Kay wan or Saturn ; and £1 
Slmhristoiii also declares the temple to have been dedicated to the same 
planet Zuhal, whose genius is represented in the Puranas as fierce, hideous, 
ftiur-nrmed, and habited in a bbiek cloak, with a dark turlian. Moslem 
historians are uuaiiinious iu asserting that Stuuin, son of Ihibogiui, and other 
Persian niouanliK, );avo rich prciknils t4» the Kaabah; lliey es|N*eiiilly men- 
tion two gulden eres<eent moons, a significant oUering. Tlie Guebers assert 
that, among the images and relics left by Mahabad and his successors in the 
Kaabah, was the Blaek Stone, an emblem of Saturn. They also call the 
city Mahgah — moon's place — from an exceedingly beautiful image of 
the moon; whence they say the Arabs derived ** Meccah." An«l the 
Sabuians c«|ually iv;«i)ei't the Kaabah and the pyraniidis whieh they tuuiert 
to bo the tumbtf of Seili, Knuch (or Hermes), and SiU>i tlie son of Knuch. 

Meccah, then, is claimed as a sacred place, and the Hajar cl Aswud, as 
well as the Kaabali, are revered as holy emblems by four different faiths — 
the Hindu, Sabsan, Gueber, and Moslem. I have little doubt, and hope to 
prove at another time, that the Jews connected it with traditions about 
Abraham. Tliis would be the fifth religion that looked towards the Kaabah 
— a rare meeting- place of devotion. 

* Presenting this appearance in profile. The Hajar has suffered from 
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the ground.* It is as irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating , 

Bur&ce, composed of about a dozen 
smaller stones of different sizes and 
shapes, well joined tc^ether with n 
small qunatitj of cement, and per- 
fectly well aniootlicd ; it looks as if 
thowholohod been broken iutoniany 
|neces by a violent blow, and then 
united again. It ia very difficult 
to determine accurately the quality 
of this stuno, wliich lina been wnni to its jucncnt stirliiuo 
by the millions of touches and kisaca it has received. It 
appeared to me like a lava, containing several tmotl ex- 
traneous particles of a whitish and of a yellowish substance. 
Its color is now a deep reddish browu, approaching to 
block. It is surrounded on all sides by a border composed 
of a substance which I took to bo n cloae cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the same, brownish 
color.f This Ijonlor nerves to niipiioil its ilettu^lictl pieces; 
it is two ur three inches in lireadlh, and rises a little 




tlio iconoclulic principle of Itlnm, having oiicc nnrronlj csuipcd ilcMrnction 
b; order uf Kl Hakim of Kgvpt. In thcso dafs llio mcul rim Krvw u a 
protection m well na >n oniament. 

* Tho Jicight of tbo llajnr from the groanil, according to laj meAStira- 
mcnt. is four feet nine iiicboi ; All Bey place* it futtjr-tKo inclic* aboTe llia 
)invcinctit 

t '11)0 color nppcnrod to me black anil molnllir, and tlio cenlro of the 
atono was mnk abont two inehoa below Iho nictiU cii'clc. Itoiiiiil Uio lidee 
nai a rcddiih brown uraoiili almoM level with the ineud, and ilu|iii]g down 
to the middle of tho stone, - - 

Ibn Jubnjir declare* the depth of tlio stone nnknotTii, bnt Ihnt moat 
poiipio bvlievc it lu extend tnu cnbita into Ihn wnll. In liin dny it via ilireo 
''Sliil>r"(tlic larRc sjinii Troni tho llmiiili to llio liltlu lint'cr tip) Iwixiil, and 
uno iian loti);, with knobs, and a jmning of font piccci, nliich the Kar». 
mitdi had broken. The stone was set in ■ lilTer hand. Its softness and 
mcHHore were inch, says Ibn Jnbayr, " that the sinner nctcr would romora 
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above the surface of tlie atone. Both the border and the 
stone itself are encircled by a silver band*^ broader below 
than above^ and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling bch)w, as if a jmrt of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border is studded with 
silver nails." 

** In the south-cast comer of the Kaabah f^ or, as the 
Arabs call it, Rokn cl Yemany, there is another stone 
about five feet from the ground ; it is one foot and a half 
in length, and two inclies in brcadlli, placed upright, and 
of the common Aleccah stone. This the people walking 
round the Kaabah touch only with the right hand ; they 
do not ki;>s it. X 

" On the north side of the Kaabah, just by its door§, 

lib iiioiilh from it, which phciKiiiutiiun made tho Ti-uphot ilccluro It to be 
lliu covcimiit ol* Alluh on curlh.*' 

* Tho bund is now a uiitwivo oi^h of gold or silvor gilt I found Uic 
aperture in which the stone is, one span and three fingers broad. 

t The Uiikn cl Ycniaui" is the comer fucing the south. Tlio part 
alluded to in tlie text is tho wall of the Kaubuh, between the bhaiui and 
Yeniani angles, distant about three feet from the latter, and near the situ 
of the old western door, long since closed. Tlie stone is darker and redder 
than tlie rest of the wall. It is called £1 Mustajab (or Mustajab roin cl 
Zunub or Mustajab el Duo, ** where prayer is granted "). rilgrims hcrt: 
extend their ai-ras, press tlieir bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
fur their sins. 

I 1 have fi'Cipicntly seen it kihsed by men and women. 

§ £1 Muujaii, the place of mixing or kneading, because the patriarchs 
here kneaded the mud used as cement in the holy building. Borne call it 
£1 Ilufrali (the digging), and it is generally known as Mukam Jibrail (ihe 
place of Gabriel), because here descended the Inspired onler for the tive 
daily pruycra, and at this s|»ot the archangel and the l*ri>)»het perfonncd 
tlicir dcvutions, making it a most auspiciuiis s|Mit. It is uu the iiurtli of thu 
door, from whicli it is distant about two feet ; its length is seven spaus uii«l 
•even fingers ; breadth five spans three fingers } and depth one span four 
fingers. 

The following sentence fh>m Herklet's **Qanoon e Islam" (ch. xii. 
icc 5.) may serve to show the extent of error still popular. Tho author, 
after separating the Uiiyl Ulluh fruin tho Kualmh, erroneously making the 
former Uie name of the whole temple, proceeds to say, ** the rain water 
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and close to the wall, is a slight hollow in the ground, 
lined with marble, and sufficiently large to admit of three 
persons sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to pray : 
the spot is called £1 Maajan, and supposed to be where 
Abraham and his son Ismail kneaded the chalk and mud 
which they used in building the E[aabah ; and near this 
Maajan the former is said to have placed the large stone 
upon which he stood while working at the masonry. On 
the basts of the Kaabah, just over the Maajan, is an an- 
cient Cufic inscription ; but this I was unable to decipher, 
and had no opportunity of copying it." 

'^ On the west (north-west) side of the Kaabah, about 
two feet below its summit, is the famous Myzab, or water- 
spout*, through which the rain-water collected on tlie 
roof of the building is discharged, so as to fall upon the 
ground ; it is about four feet in length, and six inches in 
breadth, as well as I could judge from below, with borders 
equal in height to its breadth. At the mouth hangs 
what is called the beard of the Myzab ; a gilt boanl, 
over which the water flows. This B|K)iit was pent hitlicr 
from Constantinople in a. h. 981, and is reported to be of 
pure gold. The pavement round the E[aabah, below the 
Myzab, was laid down in A. H. 826, and consists of va- 
rious coloured stones, forming a very handsome specimen 
of mosaic. There are two large slabs of fine verde antico^ 



which falls on its (tho Kaabah*8) terrace runs o(r through a golden spoat on 
a stone near it, called Jlookn-e^ Yemeni^ or ahbaster^sUme^ and stands oyer 
the grave of Ishmaccl " ! 

• Generally called Mizab el Rahmah (of mercy). It carries rain from 
the roof, and discharges it npon IshmaeFs grare, where pilgrims sund 
fighting to catch iL In El Idrisi*s time it was of wood ; now it is said to 
bo gold, btit it looks very dingy. 

t Usually called the Uajar el Akhzar, or green stone. £1 Idrisi speaks 
of a white stone corering IshmaeKs remains, Ibn Jnbayr of ** green mar- 
ble, longish, in form of a Mihrab arch, and near it a white round slali, 
in both of which are spoti that make them appear jeUow." Near 
TOL. II. K 
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in the centre, which, according to Makrizi, were sent 
thither, as presents from Cairo, in A. H. 241. This is 
the spot where, according to Mohammedan tradition, 
Ismayl the son of Ibraliim, and his motlier Ilajirali, are 
buried ; and here it is meritorious for the pilgrim to re- 
cite a prayer of two Rikats. On this side is a semicircular 
wall, the two extremities of which are in a line with the 
sides of the Kaabali, and distant from it three or four 
feet *, leaving an opening, which leads to the burial-place 
of Ismayl. The wall bears the name of El Hatym f ; 
and the area which it encloses is called Hedjer or Hedjer 
Ismayl| , on account of its being separated from the 
Kaabah : tlie wall itself also is sometimes so called." 

*^ Tradition says that the Kaabah once extended as far 
as the llatyni, auid that this side having fadlcn down just 
at the time of tlie llmlj, the expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pretence tliat tlie 

them, we are told, and towards the Iraki comer, is the tomb of Hagar» 
under a green slab one span and a half broad, and pilgrims used to pray 
at both places. AH Bey erroneously applies the words El Hajar Ismail to 
the piurapct altout the slab. 

* My measurements gire fire feet six inches. In £1 Idrisi's day the wall 
was fifty cubits long. 

t £1 Ilatim ( -U^^ \ lit. the "* broken **). Burckhardt asserts that the 

Mckkawi no longer apply the word, as some historians do, to the space 
bounded by the Kaabah, the Partition, the Zcm Zcm, and the Makam of 
Ibraliim. I heard it, howcrer, so used by learned Mcccans, and they guTO 
as the meaning of the name the break in this part of the oval pavement 
which surrounds the Kaabah. Historians relate that all who rebuilt the 
** ilouio of Alluh " folUiwed Abniluun's plan till the Kumysh, and after 
them El llujjuj, curtailed it in the direction of 1«U llatini, which |>art was 
then first broken off, and ever since remained so. 

X £1 Ilijr f ^L \) is the space separated, as the name denotes, from the 

Kaabah. Some suppose that Abraham here penned his sheep. Possibly 
Ali Bey means this part of tlie Temple when ho speaks of £1 Uajar 
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Ismail — lei pietres d'Ismail 
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revenues of goyemmcnt were not acquired in a manner 
sufficiently pure to admit of their application towards a 
purpose so sacred. The sum, however, obtained proved 
very inadequate ; all that could be done, therefore, was 
to raise a wall, which marked the space formerly occupied 
by the Kaabah. This tradition, although current among 
the Metowefs (cicerones), is at variance with history; 
which declares that the Hedjer was built by the Beni 
Koreish, who contracted the dimensions of the Kaabah ; 
that it was united to the building by Iladjadj *, and again 
Hcparatcd from it by Ibn Zcbcyr. It is asserted by Fasy, 
that a part of the llcdjcr as it now stands was never 
comprelicndcd within the Kaabah. The law regards it 
as a portion of the Kaabah, inasmuch as it is esteemed 
equally meritorious to pray in the llcdjcr as in the 
Kaabah itself; and the pUgrims who have not an oppor- 
tunity of entering the latter arc permitted to affirm upon 
uath that they have prayed in the Kaaboli, although they 
have only prostrated themselves within the enclosure of 
the Hatym. The wall is built of solid stone, about five 
feet in height, and four in thickness, cased all over with 
white marble, and inscribed with prayers and invocations 
neatly sculptured upon the stone in modern charactenuf 
These and the casing, are the work of £1 Ghoury, the 
Egyptian sultan, in A. H. 917. The walk round the 
Kaabah is performed on the outside of the wall — the 
nearer to it the better.'* 

*' llound the Kaabah is a good pavement of marble X 



* " El Hnjjaj ;** thii, as will afterward! be icen, ii a miitake. He ex- 
•liidcd tlio IliUim. 

f Af« well iw memory ihtvc« me, tor 1 liavc iJri'scrviMl no note, the 
' iiacriptioni are in the marble casing, and indeed no other itone meets 
♦he eye. 

I It is a fine, close, grey granite, polished like glass by the feet of the 
'oithful ; the walk is called El Mataf, or the place of circomambolation. 

M 2 
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about eight inches below the level of the great square; it 
was laid in a. h. 981, by order of the sultan, and describes 
nn irrcguhu* oval ; it is surrounded by thirty-two slender 
gilt pillars, or rather poles, between every two of which 
are suspended seven glass lamps, always lighted after 
sunset.* Beyond the poles is a second pavement, about 
eight paces broad, somewhat elevated above the first, but 
of coarser work ; then another six inches higher, and 
eighteen paces brojid, upon which stand scvend small build- 
ings; beyond this is the gravelled ground; so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the square down 
to the Kaabah. The small buildings just mentioned which 
surround the Kaabah are the five Makamsf^ with the 
well of Zem Zem, the arch called Bab es Salam, and the 
Mambar." 

*^ Opposite die four sides of tlie Kaabah stand four other 
small buildings, where the Imaums of the orthodox Mo- 
hammedan sects, the Ilanefy, Shafcy, Ilanbaly, and 
Maleky take their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. The Makam cl Maleky on the south, and 
that of Ilanbaly op|>osite the Black Stone, are small 
pavilions 0|>cn on aiU sides, and 8iip|)ortcd by four slender 
pillars, with a light sloping roof, terminating in a point, 

* Those are now iron posts, Tcrj numerous, supporting cross rods, and 
of tolerably elegant shape. In AH Be/*s time there were ** trente-nne 
colonnes minces en pilicrs en bronxe.** Some native works sajr thirty- three, 
including two marble columns. Between each two hang several white or 
green glass globe-lam {is, with wicks and oil floating on water ; their light ib 
faint and dismal. The whole oaiic l;ini|»s in the Jlarum is siiid to be mure 
than 1000, yet they serve but to '*niaku darkness visible." 

t There are only four ** Mukams," the Ilnnafl, Maliki, Ilanbali, and the 
Makam Ibrahim ; and there is some error of diction below, for in these it ib 
that the Imams stand before their congregations, and nearest the Kaabah. 
In Ibn Jubayr's time the Zaydi sect was allowed an Imam, though known 
to be schismatics and abusers of the caliphs. Now, not being permitted to 
have a separate station for prayer, they suppose theirs to be suspended froni 
ItMveii above the Kaahah roof. 
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exactly in style of Indian pagodas.* The Makam el 
Hanafy, which is the largest, being fifteen paces by eight, 
is open on all sides, and supported by twelve small pillars ; 
is has an upper story, also open, where the Mueddin who 
calls to prayers takes his stand. This was first built in 
A. H. 923, by the Sultan Selim I. ; it was afterwards 
rebuilt by Khoshgddy, governor of Djidda, in 947 ; but 
all the four Makams, as they now stand, were built in A. H. 
1074. The Makam-es'-Shafey is over the well Zem Zem, 
to which it serves as an upper chamber, f 

** Near their respective Makams the adherents of the 
four different sects seat tlicmsclvcs for prayers. During 
my stay at Meccah the Hanefys always began their prayer 
first ; but, according to Muselman custom, the Shafeys 
should pray first in the mosque ; thcntlic Hanefys, Malekys, 
and Ilanbalys. The prayer of tlie Maghreb is an excep- 
tion, which they are all enjoined to utter together.^ The 
Makam el Hanbaly is the place where the officers of 
government and other great people are seated during 
prayers ; here the Pacha and tlio sliorilfaro placed, and in 
their absence the eunuchs of the temple. These fill tlie 

* The Makam el Maliki is on the west of, and thirtjseren cabitt from, 
the Kaabah ; that of the Hanbali forty-seyen paces distant. 

t Onlj the Maeuin takes his stand here, and the Shafcis praj behind 
their Imam on the pavement round the Kaabah, between the comer of the 
well Zem Zem, and the Biakam n)rahiro. This place is fortj cnbits from 
the Kaabah, that is to saj, eight cnbits nearer than the northern and 
southern ** Makams.** Thus the pavement forms an irrcgnhir oval ring 
round the house. 

X In Bnrckhardt*s time the schools prajed according to the seniority of 
their founders, and they uttered the Azan of £1 Maghrib together, because 
that is a peculiarly delicate hour, which easily passes by unnoticed. In 
the twcinii c«iitnry, at all times but tlio evening, tlio Sliafei licgnn, then 
came the Maliki and llanbali simultaneously, and, lastly, tlto Ilanafl. Now 
the Shaykh d Muezzin begins the call, which is taken up by the others. 
He is a Ilanafl ; as indeed are all the principal people at Meccah, only a 
few wild Shorifs of the hills being Shafci. 

M 3 
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space under this Makam in front, and behind it the female 
Hadjys who visit the temple have their places assigned, to 
which they repair ])rincipally for the two evening prayers, 
few of them being seen in the mosque at the three other 
daily prayers: they also perform the Towaf, or walk 
round the Kaabah^ but generally at night, though it is not 
uncommon to see them walking in the day-time among the 
men." 

** Tlie present building which encloses Zcm Zcm stands 
close by the Makam llanbsdy, and was erected in A. IL 
1072 : it is of a square shape, and of massive construction, 
with an entrance to the north*, opening into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beautifully orna- 
mented with marbles of various colors ; and adjoining to 
it, but having a scimrate door, is a small room witli a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zcm Zem water. This 
the Iladjys get to drink by paa^^ing their hand with a cup 
through an iron grated opening, which serves as a window, 
into the reservoir, without entering the room. The moutli 
of the well is surrounded by a wall five feet in height and 
about ten feet in diameter. Upon this the people stand 
who draw up the water in leathern buckets, an iron miling 
being so phiccd as to prevent their falling in. In El Fasy's 
time there were eight marble b:u}ins in this room, for tho 
purpose of ablution. 

^^ On the north-east (south-east) side of Zem Zem stand 
two small buildings, one behind the other t» called £1 
Kobbateyn ; they are covered by domes painted in the 
same manner as the mosque, and in them are kept water- 
jars, lamps, carpets, mats, brooms, and otlier articles used 



* The door of tbe Zcm Zcm building openi to tho soath-eait. 
t Thi« is not exactly correct. As the plan wiU show, the angle of one 
building touches the angle of its neighbour. 
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in the very mosque.* These two ugly buildings are inju- 
rious to the interior appearance of the building, their heavy 
forms and structure being very disadvantageously con- 
trasted with the light and airy shape of the Makams. I 
heard some Hadjys from Greece, men of better taste than 
the Arabs, express their regret that the Kobbateyn should 
be allowed to disfigure the mosque. They were built by 
Khoshgeldy, governor of Dijidda A. H. 947 ; one is called 
Kobbert el Abbas, from having been placed on the site of 
a small tank sfud to have been formed by Abbas, the uncle 
of Mohammed. ** 

** A few paces west (north-west) of Zem Zem, and 
directly opposite to the door of the Kaabali, stands a lad- 
der or staircase t, which is moved up to the wall of the 
Kaabah on days when that building is opened, and by 
which the visitors ascend to the door. It is of wood, 
with some carved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
is sufficiently broad to admit of four persons ascending 
abreast The first ladder was sent hither from Cairo in 
A. II. 818 by Moyacd Abou cl Njiscr, king of Kgypt*' 

* Their names and oiBccs arc now changed. One it called the Knbbat 
el Saat, and contains the clocks and chronometers (two of them English) 
sent as presents to the mosqne bj the Saltan. The other, known as the 
Kubbat el Eatub, is used as a store-room for manuscripts beqaeathed to 
the mosqne. Thej still are open to Bnrckhardt's jnst criticism, being 
nothing Imt the common dome springing from fonr walls, and tnlgarly 
painted with bands of red, jcllow, and green. In Ibn Jubayr's time tlio 
two domes contained 1)cquc8ts of b(M)ks and cnndlc4i. The Knbbat Abbas, 
or that further from the Kaabah Uian its neighlwur, was also called Knbbat 
el Sherab (the Dome of Drink), bccanse Zem Zem water was here kept 
cooling for the nse of pilgrims in Dnurak, or earthen jars. The nearer 
was termed Kubbat el Tahudi ; and the tradition thejr told mo was, that a 
Jew having refused to sell his house upon this spot, it was permitted to 
remain in loco hj the prophet, as a lasting testimony to his regard for 
jnsticc. A similar tale is told of an old wonuin*s hut, which was allowed 
to stand in the comer of the great Nnshirawan*s royal halls. 

f Called ** SI Daraj.** A oorrect drawing of it may be found in All 
foy*8 work. 
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''In the same line with tlie ladder and close by it 
stands a lightly built insulated and circular arch, aboat 
fifteen feet wide, and eighteen feet high, called^ Bab-es- 
Siihun, which must not be confounded with the great gate 
of the mosque, bearing the same name. Those who 
enter the Bait Ullah for the first time are enjoined to do 
so by the outer and inner Bab-es-Salam ; in passing under 
the latter they are to exclaim, ' O God, may it be a happy 
entrance.' I do not know by whom this arch was built, 
but it appears to be modern.'** 

** Nearly in front of the Bab-es-Salam and nearer 
the Kaabah tlian any of the other surrounding buildings, 
stands tlie Makam Ibrahim.f This is a small building 
supported by six pillara about eight feet high, four of 
which arc surrouiKhul from tctp to bottom by a fine iron 
niiliiig, while they leave the space beyond tliu two hind 
pillars open ; within the miling is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and said to contain 
the sacred stone upon which Ibrahim stood when he built 
the Kaabah, and which with the help of his son Ismayl 
he had removed from hence to the place called Maajen, al- 
ready mentioned. The stone is said to have yielded under 
the weight of the Patriarch, and to preserve the impression 
of his foot still visible upon it ; but no hadjy has ever 
seen it|, as the frame is always entirely covered with a 
brocade of red silk richly embroidered. Persons are con- 

* The Bab el Salam, or Bab el Nabj, or Bab bcni Shayboh, resembles 
in it! uolotion a triiiniphal arch, ami is built of cut stone. 

f ^Thc (pniytng) |ilmro (»f Abrahiim." Uciulerti will rcuicniln'r lluit tbo 
Mcccau MoMjuc is |H:culiurly cuuucctcil with Ibruhiui, whuui Aloslcnis 
prefer to all pn»phcts except Mohammed. 

I This I believe to be incorrect. I was asked five dollars for permission 
to enter ; but the sum was too high for my finances. learned men told 
niti that the stone shows the impress of two feet, especially the big toes, 
and devout pilgrims fill tlie cavities with water, which they rub over their 
eyes and faces. When the Caliph el Mahdi visited Meccah, one Abdullah 
Jhia Uaman presented himself at the nnusoal hour of noon, and informing 
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standy seen before the railing invoking the good offices of 
Ibrahim; and a short prayer must be uttered by the side 
of the Makam after the walk round the Kaabali is com- 
pleted. It is said that many of the Sahaba, or first ad- 
herents of Mohammed, were interred in the open space 
between this Makam and Zem Zem*; from which cir- 
cumstance it is one of the most favorite places of prayers 
in the mosque. In this part of the area the Khalif So- 
leyman Ibn Abd el Melek, brother of Wolyd (El Walid), 
built a fine reservoir in A. H. 97, which was filled from a 
spring east of Arafat f ; but the Mekkawys destroyed it 
after his death, on the pretence that the water of Zem 
Zem was preferable.'^ 

'^On the side of Makam Ibrahim, facing the middle 
part of the front of the Kaabah, stands the Manibar, or 
pulpit of the mosque ; it is elegantly formed of fine white 

the prince that he had brought him a relic which no man bnt himtelf had 
jet seen, produced this ceiobratcd stone. El Mahdi, rejoicing grcatlj, 
kissed it, rubbed his face ngniiist it, and iK)iiritig water upon it, drnnk the 
drnnglit Kntb d Din, one of the Mcccan liistf»rinii^ says that it was 
Tbitcd in his day. In Ali Jioy's time it was covered with " un niaguinqiio 
drap noir brod^ en or et en argent avec de gros ghinds en or ; " he does 
not say, howeTer, that he saw the stone. Its veils, called 8itr Ibrahim el 
Khalil, are a gpreen ** Ibrisham,** or silk mixed with cotton and embroidered 
with gold. They are made at Cairo of three different colors, black, red, 
and green ; and one is devoted to each year. The gold embroidery is in 
the Solsi character, and expresses the Throne-verse, the Chapter of the 
Cave, and the name of the reigning Sultan ; on the top is ** Allah," below 
it Mohammed ; beneath this is " Ibrahim el Khalil ;*' and at each comer is 
the name of one of the fonr caliphs. 

In a note to the **Dabistan " (vol. ii. page 410.) we find two learned 
Orientalists confounding the Black Stone with Abraham's Station or Flat- 
form. "The Prophet honored the Black Stone, upon which Abraham 
conversed with Hagar, to which he tied his camels, and upon which the 
traces of hl^ feet are still seen.** 

* Not only here, I was told by learned Mcccans, but under all tlio oval 
pavements surrounding the Kaabah. 

t The spring gushes from the southern base of Mount Arafat, as will 
afterwards be noticed. It is exceedingly pure. 
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marble, with many sculptured ornaments ; and was sent 
as a present to the mosque in A. ii. 969 by Sultan Solej- 
mnn Ibn Sclym/ A stniight, narrow staircase leads up 
to the post of the Khatyb, or preacher, which is sur- 
mounted by a gilt polygonal pointed steeple, resembling 
an obelisk. Here a sermon is preached on Fridays and 
on certain festivals. These, like the Friday seiinons of 
all mosques in the Mohammedan countries, are usually of 
tlie same turn, with some slight alterations upon extra- 
ordinary occasions." f 

** I have now described all the buildings within the 
inclosure of the temple." 

" The gates of the mosque are nineteen in number, and 
are distributed about it without any order or symmctry."t 

* Tliu Aiiihiir iiifonnn u« ilwii ** tlic first |>iil|>it wiis sent fn>m Oiuro in 
A. II. Si 8, Uigcllicr with the sUiircuM}, Inith being the gifU of Muujrcd, 
cali|>b of Egypt." Ali Bej accuratelj describes the present Mombor. 

t The carious will find a specimen of a Moslem sermon in Lane's Mod. 
Egypt, vol. L ch. 3. 

X Burckhardt ** subjoins tlieir names as they are nsually written iipoo 
smuU cords by the Mctowcfs ; in another column are the names by which 
they were known in more ancient times, principally taken Arom Azraky and 
Kotoby." I have added a few remarks in brackets. 

If odarn oamM. Arcbci. Andent dmbml 

1. Dab el Salam, composed of Bab Bcni Shuybah (this is properij 

applied to the inner, not the onter 

Salam Gate). 
Bab el Jenaiz, Qato of Biers, ths 

dead being carried through it to 

the mosque. 
Bab Sertnkat (some Moslem authon 

confound this lUib cl Abbas with 

the Gate of Biers), j 
Bab Beni Ilashem. 

Bab Bazan (so called from a neigh* 
bouring hill). 



smaller gates or arches - 3 
S. Bab el Neby - 



- 2 



3. Bab el Abbas, opposite to 

this the house of Abbas 
once stood . • . 

4. Bab Aly - - - - 

5. Bab cl Zart \ 
BabelAsliraj 

6. Bab el Ikighlah - 

7. Bab d Szofa (Safu) - 



- 3 

- 3 

- 2 

. 2 

- 5 



Bab Bcni MakluEoum. 



Carry forward - 



20 
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Burckhardt's description of the gates is short and im- 
perfect On the eastern side of the Mosque there are four 
principal entrances, seven on the southern sidci three in 
the western, and five in the northern wall. 



Modern names. 
Brought forward 
8. Bab Sherif 



Archef. 



Ancient namen 



20 
- 2 



9. Bab Modjahed - - - 2 

10. Bab Zolcjkha - - - 2 

11. Bab Om Hany, so called 

from tho daughter of Aby 
TiUcb - . . . s 

12. Bab cl Wodoa (Rl Widaa) 

through uhich tho pil- 
grhn pnwicf whcu takiug 
his dual loaTo of the tem- 
ple - - - - 2 

13. Bab Ibrahim, so called from 

a tailor who had a shop 
near it - - - - 1 

14. Bab cl Omra, through which 

pilgrims irauo to Tisit tho 
Omra. Also colled Benl 
Saham - - - - I 

15. Bab Atech- - - - I 

16. Bab el Bastye - - - 1 

17. Bab el Kotobj, so called 

from an historian of Mok- 
ka who lived in an ad- 
joining Inne and 0|)onrd 
this small gate into the 
mosque - - - - I 

18. Bob Zjade - - - 3 



Bab el Djijad (so called because 

leading to the hill Jijad). 
Bab el Dokhmah. 
Bab Sherif Adjelan, who built it 



Bab el na7/>um (some write this 
Biib cl Zanirnh). 



Bab el Khcjatjn or Bab Djonmb. 



Bab Amer Ibn el Aas, or Bab el 

Sedra. 
Bab el Adjale. 
Bab Zjade Dar el Nedona. 



19. Bab Dercjrbe 



- 1 



(It is called Bab Ziyadah — Gate of 
Excess — because it is a new struc- 
ture thrown out into the Shamijah, 
or Syrian quarter.) 

Bab Mcdrcso. 



Total - 



39 
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The eastern gates are the Greater Bab el Salam, through 
which the pilgrim enters the temple ; it is close to the 
north-east angle Next to it the Lesser Bab el Salam, 
^vith two small arches; Uiirdly, the Bab el Nabi, where 
the Prophet used to pass through from Khadijah*s house ; 
and, lastly, near the south-east corner, the Bab Ali, or of 
the Beni Hashim, opening upon the street between Safa 
and Marwah. 

Beyond the north-eastern corner, in the northern wall, 
is tlio Bab Duraybah, a small entrance with one arch. 
Next to it, almost fronting the Kaabah, is the grand adit, 
Bab el Ziyadah, also known as Bab el Nadwah. Here 
the colonnade, projecting far beyond the normal line, forms 
a small square or hall supported by pillars, and a false 
colonnade of sixty-one columns leads to the true cloister 
of the Mos<|no. This ]>ortion of the building, being cool 
and shady, is crowded by the i)oor, the diseased, and the 
dying, during divine worship, and at other times by idlers, 
schoolboys, and merchants. Passing through three ex- 
ternal arches, pilgrims descend by a flight of steps into the 
hall, Avhcre they dc]K)sit their slip])ers, it not being con- 
sidered decorous to hold them when circumambulating the 
Kaaibah.* A broad pavement, in the shape of an irregular 
triangle, whose baise is the cloidtcr, loads (o the circuit of 
tlie house. Next to the Ziyadah Gate is a small, single- 
arched entrance, ''Bab Kutubi,** and beyond it one similar, 
the Bab el Ajlah (ALs»i^)> also named El Basitiyah, from 
its proximity to the college of Abd el Basitah. Close to 
the north-west angle of the cloister is the Bab el Nadwah, 
anciently called Bab el Umrah, and now Bab el Atik, the 
Old Gate. Near this place and opening into the Kaabah, 



* An old pair of ilippcn is here what the ** shocking had hat " is at a 
crowded house in Europe, a sclf-presenrer. Burckhardt lost three pair. I, 
more forttinato or less wealthj, onlj ono. 
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stood the "Town Hall" (Dar el Nadwah), buUt by Eusay, 
for containing the oriflamme'^El Liwa^^and as a council- 
chamber for the ancients of the city.* 

In the western wall are three entrancce. The single- 
arched gate nearest to the north angle is called Bab Beni 
Saham or Bab el Umrah, because pilgrims pass through it 
to the Taniiii and the ceremony VA Unirah (Little l^ilgrim- 
age). In the centre of the wall is the Bab Ibrahim, or 
Bab el Ehayyatin (the Tailors' Gate) ; a single arch lead- 
ing into a large projecting square, like that of the Ziyadah 
entrance, but somewhat Bumller. Near the south-west 
corner is a double-arched adit, the Bab cl Widaa (*' of 
Farewell"): hence departing pilgrims issue forth from 
the temple. 

At the western end of the southern wall is the two- 
arched Bab Umm Hani, so called after the lady's residence, 
when included in the Mosque. Next to it is a similar 

buildiug, "Bab Ujlan "( \^)y which derives its name from 

the large college " Madrasnt Ujlan ;" some call it Bab cl 
Sherif, because it is ojiposite one of the palaces. After 
which, and also pierced with two arches, is the Bab el 
Jiyad (some erroneously spell it £1 Jihad, " of Keligious 
War "), the gate leading to Jebel Jiyad. The next is also 
double arched, and called the Bab el Mujahid or El Rah- 
mah ("of Mercy"). Nearly opiwsite the Kaabah, and 
connected with the pavement by a raised Hue of stone, is 
the Bab el Safa, through which pilgrims nuw issue to jier- 
form the ceremony "El Sai;*' it is a small and uncon- 
spicuous erection. Next to it is the Bab el Baghlah, 
with two arches ; and close to the south-east angle of the 
Mosque the Bab Yunus, alias Bab Bazan, alias Bnb cl 
Zayt, alias Bab el Asharah, "of the Ten", because a 

* Mnny authoritica place thit bnilding upon the site of tho modern 
Maknra Hanafi. 
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favorite with the ten first Sahabah, or Companions of the 
Prophet '* Most of these gates," says Burckhardt^ *^ have 
high pointed arches; but a few round arches are seen 
among them, whicli, like all arches of this kind in tlie 
Hejar, are nearly 8emicii*cular. They arc without orna- 
ment, except the inscription on the exterior, which com- 
memorates the name of the builder, and they arc all pos- 
terior in date to the fourteenth century. As each gate 
consists of two or three arches, or divisions, separated by 
narrow walls, these divisions are counted in the enumera- 
tion of the gates leading into the Kaabah, and they make 
up the number thirty-nine. There being no doors to the 
gates, the Mosque is consequently open at all times. 
I have crossed at every hour of the night, and always 
found people there, cither at prayers or walking about''* 

^^ The outside walls of the mosques are those of the 
houses which surround it on all sides. These houses 
belonged originally to the Mosque ; the greater part are 
now the property of individuals. They are let out to the 
richest Hadjys, at very high prices, as much as 500 pias- 
tres being given during the pilgrimage for a good apartment 
with windows opening into the Mosque.f Windows have 
in consequence been opened in many parts of the walls on 
a level with the street, and above that of the floor of the 
colonnades. Hadjys living in these apartments are allowed 
to perform the Friday's prayers at home ; because, having 
the Kaabah in view from the windows, they are sup|>oscd 
to be in the Mosque itself, and to join in pmyer those 



* The Meccani love to boast that at no hour of the daj or night ii the 
Kaabah ever seen without a devotee to perform ** Tawat** 

t Thia would be about 50 dollars, whercaa 25 b a fair aum for a tingle 
apartment Like English lodging-house-keepers, the Meccans make the 
season pajr fur the year. In liurckhardt's time the colonnato was worth 
from 9 to 12 piastres : the value of the latter coin is now greatly decreased, 
for 28 go to the Spanish dollar all over El Hejai. 
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assembled within the temple. Upon a level with the ground 
floor of the colonnades and opening into them are small 
apartments formed in the walls, having the appearance 
of dungeons ; these have remained the property of the 
Mosque while the houses above them belong to private 
individuals. They are let out to watermen, who deposit in 
tlicm the Zem Zem jars, or to less opulent llacljys who 
wish to live in the Mosque/ Some of the surrounding 
bouses still belong to the Mosque, and were originally 
intended for public schools, as their names of Medresa 
implies ; they are now all let out to Iladjys." 

** The exterior of the Mor(juc is mionicd witli seven 
minarets irregularly distributed: — 1. Minaret of Bab el 
Omra (Umrah) ; 2. of Bab el Salam ; 3. of Bab Aly ; 
4. of Beb el Wodaa ( Widaa) ; 5. of Medesa Kail (Eait) 
Bey ; 6. of Beb el Zyadi ; 7. of Medreset Sultan Soley- 
man.f They are quadrangular or round steeples, in no 
way differing from other minarets. The entrance to them 
is from the different buildings round the Mosque, which 
they adjoin.l A beautiful view of the busy crowd below 
is attained by ascending the most northern one."§ 

* I entered one of these cayet, and never experienced soch a tense of 
soffocation even in that famous spot for Britons to asphixiate themselves — 
the Baths of Nero. 

f Tho Magnificent (son of Selim 1,\ who bnilt at El Medinah the 
minaret Iwnrinp; his nnmc. Tho minarets at Mcccah are far inferior to 
thofto f)f h(T rival, and their bands of gaudy colors give tlicin an apiicar- 
ancc of tawdry vulgarity. 

X Two minarets, namely, those of tho Bab cl Salam and tho Bab el Safa, 
are separated from the Mosqae by private dwelling-houses, a plan neither 
common nor regular. 

§ A stranger must be careful how ho appears at a minaret window, 
unless he would have a bullet whizxing past his head. Aralis arc csjxirially 
jealous of being overlooked, and have no fellow-feeling for votaries of 
'* beautiful views.** For this reason here, as in Egypt, a blind Muezxin is 
preferred, and many ridiculous stories are told about men who for jean 
have counterfeited cecity to live in idleness. 
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Having described at length the establishment attached 
to the Mosque of El Medinah, I spare my readers a 
detailed account of the crowd of idlers that han<; about 
tlie Meccan temple. Tlie Naib cl Ilaram, or vice-intend- 
ant, is one Sayyid Ali, said to be of Indian extraction ; 
he is superior to all the attendants. There are about 
eighty eunuchs, whose chief, Scrur Agha, was a slave of 
Mohammed Ali Pacini. Their pay varies from l(N) to 
l(M)0 piastres per mensem; it is, however, inferior to tho 
Mediuah salaries. The Imams, Muezzins, Khatibs, Zem 
Zemis, &c. &c, are under their respective Shaykhs who 
are of the Olema.* 

Briefly to relate the history of the Kaabah. 

The *^ House of Allah ** is supposed to liave been built 
and rebuilt ten times. 

Tho first origin of the idea is manifestly a symbolical 
allusion to the angels standing before the Almighty and 
praising his name. AVhcn Allah, it is said, informed the 
celestial throng that he was about to send a vicegerent on 
earth, they deprecated the design. Being reproved with 
these words, *'God knoweth what ye know not,** and 

* I liAYO illiistnUcd this chapter, wbicli otherwise might be unintelligible 
U) inuiiy, by u |»l:iu oftbu Kiuibiih (liikeu froiii Ali Ik'jr cl AbliuKi), which 
llurckhurilt prunounccd to bo ** perfectly correct." This author has not 
been duly appreciated. In the first place his disgnise was against him ; 
and, secondly, he was a spy of the French gorernment. According to Mr. 
Bankes, who had access to the original papers at Constantinople, Ali Bey 
was a Catolonian named Uadia, and suspected to have been of Jewbh 
extraction. lie claimed from Napoleon u reward for his services, returned 
to the Host, and died, it is supposed, of poison in or near Damascus. In 
the edition which I have consulted (Paris, 1814) the author labours to 
persuade tho world by marking tho days with tlieir plancttu-y signs, &c. 
Stc^ that he is a real Oriental, but ho perpetually betrays himself. 

Some years ago, accurate plans of the two Harams were made by order 
of the present Sultan. They are doubtless to be found amongst the archive* 
at Constantinople. 
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dreading eternal anger, they compassed the Arsh, or 
throne, in adoration. Upon this Allah created the Bayt 
el Maamur, four jasper pillars with a ruby roof, and the 
angels circumambulated it, crying, '* Praise be to Allah, 
and exalted be Allah, and there is no god but Allah, and 
Allah is omnipotent!" The Creator then ordered them 
to build a similar house for man on earth. This, according 
to Ali, took place 40, according to Abu Ilurayrah, 2000 
years before the creation ; both authorities, however, are 
agreed that the firmaments were spread above and the 
seven earths beneath this Bayt el Manmur. 

There is considerable contradiction concerning the 
second house. Kanb related that Allah sent down with 
Adam * a Khaymah, or tabernacle of hollow ruby, which 
the angels raised on stone pillars. This was also called 
Bayt el Maamur. Adam received an order to compass it 
about ; after which he begged a reward for obedience, 
and was promised a pardon to himself and to all his 
progeny who repent. 

Others d(M;l:iro lliut Ad.'ini, cxpell(Ml from Paradise, 
and lamenting that he no longer hcnnl the prayers 
of the angels, was ordered by Allah to tuke tlie stones 
of five hills, Lebanon, Sinai, Tur Zayt, Ararat, and 
Hira, which afibrded the first stone. Gabriel, smiting ^ 
his wing upon earth, opened a foundation to the seventh : 
layer, and the position of the building is exactly below t 
the heavenly Bayt cl Maamur, — a Moslem corruption of 
the legends concerning the heavenly and the earthly 
Jerusalem. Our first father compassed it as he had seen 
the angels, and was by them taught the formula of prayer 
and the number of circuits. 

* It must be rcmcmlxjrcd that the Moslems, like mnny of the Jews, hold 
that Paradise was not on earth, but in the lowest 6rroaraent, which is, at it 
were, a reflection of earth. I have borrowed the greater part of these his- 
torical remarks from a MS. of *' Kutb el Din *' in my possession* 

VOL. II. N 
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According to others, again, this second house was not 
erected till after the '^ angelic foundation ^ was destroyed 
by time. 

The history of the third house is also somewhat con- 
fused. When the Bayt el Maamur, or, as others say, the 
tiibernacle, was removed to heaven after Adam's death, a 
stone-and-mud building was placed in its stead by his 
son Shays (Sctli). For this reason it is respected by the 
Sabuuins, or Cliridtiuiis of St. John, as well as the Mos- 
lems. This Kaabah, according to some, was destroyed 
by the deluge, which materially altered its site. Others 
believe that it was raised to heaven. Others, again, de- 
clare that only the pillars supporting the heavenly taber- 
nacle were allowed to remain. Most authorities agree in 
asserting that the lUack Stone was stored up in Abu 
Kubays, whence that ^^ first created of niountains *' is 
called £1 Aniin, '' the Honest." 

Abraham and his son were ordered to build the fourth 
house upon the old foundations : its materials, according 
to some, were taken from the five hills which supplied 
the second ; others give the names Ohod, Kuds, Warka, 
Sinai, Hira, and a sixth, Abu Kubays. It was of ir- 
regular shape : 32 cubits from the eastern to the northern 
comer; 32 from north to west; 31 from west to south; 
20 from south to cast ; and only 9 cubits high. There 
was no roof; two doors, level with the ground, were 
pierced in the eastern and western walls ; and inside, on 
the right hand, near the present entrance, a hole for 
trcaisurc was iliig. (iubrici restored iho Hlack Stinic, 
which Abraham, by his direction, placed in its present 
corner, as a sign where circumambulation is to begin ; 
and the patriarch then learned all the complicated rites 
of pilgrimage. When this house was completed, Abra- 
ham, by Allah's order, ascended Jebel Sabir, and called 
the world to visit the sanctified spot ; and all earth's sons 
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heard him, even those ** in their father*8 loins or in their 
mother's womb, from that day unto the day of resurrec- 
tion.'* 

The Amalikah (descended from Imlik, great grandson 
of Sam, son of Noah), who first settled near Meccah, 
founded the fifth house. I'il Tabari and the Moslem his- 
torians gcncmlly made the erection of the Anmlikah to 
precede that of th^ Jurham ; these, according to others, 
repaired the house which Abraham built. 

The sixth Kmibnh was built about the beginning of 
the Christian era by the Beni Jurham, the children of 
Kahtan, fifth descendant from Noah. Ismail married, 
according to the Moslems, a daughter of this tribe, 
Daalah bint Muzaz ( iUi«) ^'n Umar, and abandoning 

Hebrew, he began to speak Arabic (Taarraba). Hence 
his descendants are called Arabicized Arabs. After Is- 
mail's death, which happened when he was 130 years old, 
Sabit, the eldest of his twelve sons, became '* Lord of 
the house." He was succeeded by his maternal grand- 
father Muzaz, and aCtrrwanlH by hiB children. The 
Jurham inhabited the higher parts of Meccah, especially 
Jebcl Kaaknan, so called from their clashing arms; 
whereas the Amalikah dwelt in the lower grounds, which 
obtained the name of Jiyad, from their generous horses. 

Kusay bin Kilab, governor of Meccah, and fifth fore- 
father of the Prophet, built the seventh house, according 
to Abraham*s ])lan. He roofed it over with palm-leaves, 
stocked it with idols, and persuaded his tribe to settle 
near the Haram. 

Ku8ay*s house was burnt down by a woman's censer, 
which accidentally set fire to the Kiswat, or covering, 
and the walls were destroyed by a torrent A merchant- 
ship belonging to a Greek trader, called " Bakum*'(^jVj), 

being wrecked at Jeddah, afforded material for the roof, 
and the crew were employed as masons. The Kuraysk 
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tribc^ who rebuilt the house^ failing in funds of pure 
money, curtailed its proportions by nearly seven cubits, 
and called Uie omitted portion El Hatim. In digging the 
foimdntion they came to a green stone, like a cnmePs 
hunch, which, struck with a pickaxe, sent forth blinding 
lightning, and prevented further excavation. The Ku- 
raysh, amongst other alterations, raised the walls from nine 
to eighteen cubits, built a staircase in the northern breadth, 
closed the western door, aiud placed the eastern eutnmco 
above the ground, to prevent men entering without their 
leave. 

When the eighth house was being built, Mohammed 
was in his twenty-fifth year. His surname of El Amin, the 
Honest, probably induced the tribes to make him their 
umpire for the decision of a dispute about the position of 
the Hluck SUmic, and who should have the honor of raising 
it to its place.* He decided for the corner chosen by 
Abraham, and distributed the privilege amongst the 
clans. The 13eni Zuhrah and Beni Abd Manaf took the 
front wall and the door ; to the Beni Jama and the Beni 
Sahm was allotted the back wall ; the Beni Makhzum 
and their Kuraysh relations stood at the southern wall ; 
and at the " Stone " corner were posted the Beni Abd el 
Dar, the Beni Asjid, and the Beni Ad;i. 

Abdullah bin Zubnyr, nephew of Ayisha^ rebuilt the 
Kaabah in A.ii. 64. It had been weakened by fire, which 
burnt the covering, besides splitting the Black Stone into 
three pieces, and by the Manjantk (catapults) of Ilusayn 

( n T^ ) bin Nnnmyr, general of Yezid, who obstinately 

besieged Mcccah till he heard of his sovereign's death. 
Abdullah, hoping to fulfil a prophecy f, and seeing that 

* Othen derive the surname from this decision. 

f As will afterwards Ix) incutioiicd, almost every Meccan knows tlio pro- 
phecy of MoUtuiimcd, that the birth|>lace of his fate will Xto destroyed by an 
armj from Abyssiiaa. Boch thiu|;i bring thoir own fulfilmunt. 
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the pcopio of Mcccah fled in alarm, pulled down the 
building by means of '* thin-calved Abyssinian slaves;" 
and when they came to Abraham*s foundation he saw that 
it included the Hijr, which part the Kuraysh had been 
unable to build. This house was made of cut stone and 
fine lime brought from Yemen. Abdullah, taking in the 
Hatim, lengthened the building by seven cubits, and added 
to its former height nine cubits, thus making a total of 
twenty-seven. He roofed over the whole, or a part; re- 
opened the western door, to serve as an exit; and, fol- 
lowing the advice of his aunt, who quoted the Prophet^s 
words, he supported the interior with a single row of three 
columns, instead of the double row of six placed there by 
the Kuraysh. Finally, he paved the Mataf, or circuit, ten 
cubits round with tlie remaining slabs, and increased the 
Horam by taking in the nearer houses. During the 
building, a curtain was stretched round the walls, and 
pilgrims compassed them externally. When finished, it 
was perfumed inside and outride, and invcHted with brocade. 
Then AIkIuIUiIi and all the citizens went forth to Tanini 
in procession, returned to ))erform Umrah, slew 100 
victims, and rejoiced with great festivities. 

The Caliph Abd el Malik bin Marwan besieged Abdul- 
lah bin Zubayr, who, after a brave defence, was slain. 
In A. II. 74 Hajjaj bin Yusuf, general of Abd el Malik^s 
troops, wrote to the prince, informing him that Abdullah 
had made unauthorised additions to and changes in the 
Haram : the reply brought an order to rebuild the house. 
Hajjnj again excluded the Hatim, and retired the northern 
wall six cubits and a span, making it twenty-five cubits 
long by twenty-fonr broa*! : the other three sides were 
allowed to remain as built by the son of Zubayr. He 
gave the house a double roof, closed the western door, and 
raised the eastern four cubits and a span above tlio Mntaf, 
or circuit, which he paved over. The Haram was cnlar^d 
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and beautified by the Abbasides^ especially by El Mehdi, 
El Mutamid^ and El Mutazid. Some authors reckon, as 
an clevcath houso, the repairs made by Sultan Murad 
Khan. On the night of Tiicsilay, 20th Sluuiban, A. ii. 1 030, 
a violent torrent swept the Haram ; it rose one cubit above 
the threshold of the Kaabah, carried away the lamp-posts 
and the Makam Ibrahim, all the northern wall of the houso, 
half of the cik)t(^rn, and one-third of the western side. It 
subsided on Wednesday night T\\c repairs were not 
finished till a. ii. 1040. The greater part, however, of the 
building dates from the time of El Hnjjaj ; and Moslems, 
who never mention his name without a curse, knowingly 
circumambulate his work. The Olema indeed have in- 
sisted upon its remaining untouched, lest kings in wanton- 
ness should change its form : llarim el Kashid desired to 
rebuild it, but was forbidden by the Imam Malik. 

The present proof of the Ka:ibah's sanctity, as adduced 
by the learned, arc puerile enough, but curious. The 
Olema have made much of the verselet: " Verily the first 
house built for mankind (to worsliip in) is that in Bckkah 
(Meccali), blessed and a salvation to the three worlds. 
Therein (fihi) are manifest signs, the standing-place of 
Abraham, which whoso euterclh shall be bafe."(Kur. eh. 3.) 
The word ^' therein " is interpreted to mean Meccali, and 
the ^'manifest signs" the Kmibah, which contains such 
marvels as the footprints on Abraham's ])Iatform, and the 
spiritual safeguard of all who enter the Sanctuary.* The 
other "signs," — historical, psychical, and physical, — are 
briefly these : — 

The preservation of the Ilnjar el Aswad and the Ma- 
kam Ibrahim from many foes, and the miracles put forth 
(as in the War of the Klephant) to defend the house ; 

* Abu llantfah made it a temporal sanctuary, and would not allow otcq 
« iDiurderer to be dragged (rom the walla. 
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the violent and terrible deaths of tlie sacrilegious; and 
the fact that, in the Deluge, the large fish did not eat the 
little fish in the Haram. A wonderful desire and love 
impel men from distant regions to visit the holy spot; 
and the first sight of the Kaabah causes awe and fear, 
horripilation and tears. Furthermore, ravenous beasts 
will not destroy their prey in the Sanctuary land, and tlie 
pigeons and other birds never perch upon the house, ex- 
cept to be cured of sickness, for fear of defiling the roof. 
The Kaabah, though small, can contain any number of 
devotees : no one is ever hurt in it*, and invalids recover 
their health by rubbing themselves against the Kiswah 
and the Black Stone. Finally, it is observed that every 
day 100,000 mercies descend upon the house; and espe- 
cially that if rain come up from the northern corner, there 
is plenty in Irak ; if from the south, there is plenty in 
Yemen; if from the east, plenty in India; if from the 
western, there is plenty in Syria ; and if from all four 
angles, general plenty is prcsignified. 

* This 18 an audacious falsehood ; the Kaabah is scarcely CTcr opened 
without some accident happening. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
THE FIRST VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF ALLAH. 

The boy Molmmmcd left mc in the street, and having at 
last persuaded the sleepy and tired Indian porter, by vio- 
lent kicks and testy answers to twenty cautious queries, 
to swing open the huge gate of his fortress, he rushed up 
stairs to embrace his mother. After a minute I heard the 
Zaghritah*, or shrill cry which in these lands welcomes 
tlie wanderer home ; the soimd so gladdening to the re- 
turner sent a chill t4> (he stranger's arU 

Presently the youth returned, llib manner had changed 
from a boisterous and jaunty demeanour to one of grave 
and attentive courtesy — I had become his guest He led 
me into the gloomy hall, seated me upon a large carpeted 
Alastibah, or platform, and told his '^ bara Miyan,*'t the 
porter, to bring a light. Meanwhile a certain shuffling of 
slippered feet above informed my hungry ears that the 
"Kabirah,"! the lady of the house, was intent on hospitable 

* The Egyptian word U generally pronounced '* Zaghrutah,** the plural 
is Zagharit, corrupted to Ziralcet. The classical Arabic term is ** Tahlil ; " 
the Persians call the cry **Kil.*' It is peculiar to women, and it 
furracd by raising the Yoice to its highest pitch, vibrating it at the samo 
time by rolling the tongue, whose modulations express now joy, now grief. 
To my car it tUwuys resembled the bmin- piercing notes ol' a life. ])r. 
Buchanan likens it to a scr|K:nt uttering liuman sounds. The " unsavoury 
coni|uiribon,** however, may owe its origin to tliu circumstanco tluU Dr. 
Buchanan heard it at the orgies of J:iganuath. 

t As an Indian is called ** Miyan," sir, an elderly Indian becomes ** bara 
Miyan," great or ancient sir. 1 shall have occasion to speak at a future 
iKiriud of these Indians at Aleccah. 

I ^ i>\a el Kabiruli.'* or sinmly ** Kl Kabiruh," the Ga^at Lady, is the 
title given to the mistress ol the house. 
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toil. When the camels were unloaded appeared a dish of 
fine vermicelli, browned and powdered with loaf-sugan 
The boy Mohammed, I, and Shaykh Nur, lost no time in 
exerting our right hands: and truly, after our hungry 
journey, we found the ** Kunafah " delicious. After the 
meal we procured cots from a neighbouring coffee-house, 
and lay down, weary, and anxious to snatch an hour or 
two of repose ; for at dawn we should be expected to 
perform our ''Tawaf el Kudum," or *' Circumambulation 
of Arrival," at the Haram. 

Scarcely had the first smile of morning beamed upon 
the rugged head of Abu Kubays*, when we arose, bathed, 
and proceeded in our pilgrim-garb to the Sanctuary. We 
entered by the Bab d Ziyadah,'or principal northern door, 
descended two long fiights of steps, traversed the cloister, 
and stood in sight of the Bay t Allah. 

There at last it lay, the bourn of my long and weary 
pilgrimage, realising the plans and hopes of many and many 
a year. The mirage medium of Fancy invested the huge 
catafalque and its gloomy pall with peculiar channs. 
There were no giant fragments of hoar antiquity as in 
Egypt, no remains of graceful and harmonious beauty as 
in Greece and Italy, no barbaric gorgeousness as in the 
buildings of India ; yet the view was strange, unique, — 

♦ Tliia liill Iwnnds Mcccah on tho cn«t Acconllnp to mtinj McmIciim, 
Adam, with his wifo and his son Scth, lio iMiricd in a cavo here. (Hlicra 
place his torab at Muna ; tho majoiitj at Najaf. Tho early Christians had 
a tradition that our first parents wore interred under Mount Calvary ; the 
Jews place their grave near Hebron. Ilabil (Abel), it is well known, is 
supposed to be entombed at Damascus; and Kabil (Cain) rests at last 
under Jobcl Shamsan, the highest wall of the Aden crater, where he and his 
progeny, tempted by Iblis, erected the first fire temple. It certainly de- 
serves to be the sepulchre of the first murderer. The worship, however, 
was probably imported from India, where Agni (the fire god) was, as the 
Yedas prove, the object of man's earliest adoration. 
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and how few have looked upon the celebrated shrine! 
I may truly say that, of all the worshippers who clung 
weeping to the curtain, or who pressed their beating hearts 
to the stone, none felt for the moment a deeper emotion 
than did the Ilaji from the far north. It was as if the 
poetical legends of the Arab spoke trutli, and that the 
waving wings of angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, 
were agitating and swelling the black covering of tlie 
shrine. But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was the 
high feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was tlie ecstasy 
of gratified pride. 

Few Moslems contemplate for tlie first time the Kaabah, 
without fear and awe : there is a popular jest against new 
comers, that they generally inquire the direction of prayer.* 
The boy Mohunuiicd, tlicrefore, left me for a few minutes 
t4» inyscir; but prcncntly ho warned me timt it was lime 
to begin. Advancing, we entered through the Bub Beni 
Shaybah, the " Gate of the Sons of the Old AVoman.'^t 
There we raised our liands, repented the Labbayk, the 
Takbir, and the Tahlil ; after which we uttered certain 
supplications, and drew our hands down our faces. Then 
we proceeded t^) the Shafei's place of worship — the oi)en 
pavement between the Makam Ibrahim and the well Zem 



* Tills being the Kiblah, or fronting place, Moslems can pnij all around 
it ; a circumstance which of course cannot take place in any spot of £1 
^slam but tlie liaram. 

t The popular legend of this gate is, Uiat when Abraham and his ton 
were ordered to rebuild the Kiuibah, they found the S|K>t occupied bj an 
old woman. She consented to remove her house on condition that the kc/ 
of the new temple should be entrusted to her and to her descendants for ercr 
and ever, llie origin of this is, that Uoni Sliaybah means the **sonsofaa 
old woman " as well as ^* descendants of Shaybah.'* And history tolls us that 
tlio Bcni Shaybah are derived from one Shaybah (bin Usman, bin Talhah, 
bin Sluiybah, bin Talhuli, bin Abd el Dor^ who was sent by Muawiyah to 
make some alterations in the Kaabah. According to others, the lOuibtth 
key was committed to the charge of Usman bin Talhah by the FropkcC 
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Zem, — where we performed the usual two-bow prayer in 
honor of the Mosque. This was followed by a cup of 
holy water* and a present to the Sakkas, or carriers^ who 

* The word Zem Zem has a donbtfal origin. Some dcrire it from the 
Zam Zam, or murmuring of its waters, others from ZamI Zam! (flU I fill ! 
t. e. the botttu), IIti)^r*8 cxrlnnintinn when sho saw the stream. Sale tran- 
dates it stay I staj ! and says, that Hagar called out in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, to prevent her son wandering. The Hukama, or Rationalists of £1 
Islam, who invariably connect their faith with tlic worship of Venus espe- 
cially, and the heavenly bodies generally, derive Zem Zem from the Per- 
sian, and make it signify the "groat Inminnry." Hence they say the Zem 
Zem, as well as the IOuiImiIi, denoting tho Cutliitc or Animonian wonhip o( 
tun and fire, deserve man's reverence. So tlio rorsiiui poet Kluikaiii ad- 
dresses these two buildings: — 

" O Kaabah, thou traveller of tho heavens! ** 
•• O Venus, thou fire of tho world I " 

Thus Wahid Mohammed, founder of the Wahidiyah sect, identifies the 
Kiblah and the sun ; wherefore ho says the door fronts tho east. By the names 
Yemen (♦* right-hand *'), Sham ("left-hand"), Kubul, or the east wind 
(**fronting "), and Dnbnr, or the west wind (" from the back "), it is evident 
tliat worship|K^rs fronted thn risiiiyr Mm. Anronting to tho Iliikninn, tlic 
Black Stone represents Venus, " which in the border of the heavens is a 
star of the planets," an<l symbolical of the generative iMjwer of nature, ** by 
whose passive energy tlio universe was warmed into life and motion." The 
Hindus accuse tho Moslems of adoring the Bay t Ullah. 

** Moslem, if thou worship the Kaabah, 
Why reproach the worshippers of idols? ** 

Says Rai Manshar. And Musaylimah, who in his attempt to found a fresh 
faith, gained bnt tho historic epithet of *' liar,** allowed his followers to turn 
their faces in any direction, mentally ejaculating, ** I address myself to 
thee, who hast neither side nor figure ;'* a doctrine which might be sensible 
in the abstract, but certainly not material enough and pride-flattering to 
win him many converts in Arabia. 

The produce of Zem Zem is held in gre^t esteem. It is used for drink* 
ing and religious ablution, bnt for no ba^er purposes ; and the Meccans 
advise pilgrims always to break their fast witli it. It is apt to cause diar- 
rhoea and boils, and I never saw a stranger drink it without a wry face. 
Sale is decidedly correct in hu assertion : the flavour is a salt-bitter, much 
resembling an infusion of a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts in a large tumbler 
of ttpid water. Moreover, it is exceedingly ** heavy ** to the tosta For 
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for the consideration distributed a large earthen vaseftd in 
my name to poor pilgrims. We then advanced towards 
the eastern angle of the Kaabnh, in which is inserted the 
Itluck Stone^ and, stjindlng about ten yards fi*om it, re- 
peated with upraised hands, ** There is no god but AUah 
alone, whose covenant is truth, and whose servant is vic- 
torious. There is no god but Allah, without sharer ; his 
in the kingdom, U) him bo pniisc, and he over all things is 
lK)tcHt" After which wc approached as close as wc could 
to the stone. A crowd of pilgrims preventing our touching 
it that time, we raised our hands to our ears, in the first 
position of prayer, and then lowering them, exclaimed, 
'^ O Allah (I do this), in thy belief, and in verification of 
thy book, and in pursuance of thy Prophet's example — 
nmy Allah bless him and preserve 1 O Allah, I extend 
my hand to thee, and great is my desire to thee I O accept 
thou my supplication, and diminish my obstacles, and pity 
my humiliation and graciously grant mo thy pardon I" 
After which, as wc were still unable to reach the stone, 
wc raised our hands to our ears, the palms fiicing the stone. 



thin reason Turks aiul other stnuigcrs prefer ruin •water, collected ia 
I'i.sU'niM uii«I mthl lor live farthings u gii(;(;li:t- U was ii favorite uiuuao* 
nii'iit with niu to wiitih ihciii whilst they drunk thu holy water, and to 
taunt tlicir scant and irreverent potations. The strictures of the Calcatta 
llcview (No. 41. art. 1.) based upon the taste of Zcm Zem, arc unfounded. 
In these days a critic cannot bo excused for such hasty judgments i at 
Calcutta or Bombay ho would easily find a jar of Zcm Zcm water, whkh 
ho might taste for himself. 

'ilio water is transmitted to distant regions in glazed earthen jnncoTered 
with basket-work, and scaled by the Zcm Zcmis. Keligious men break their 
lenteu fust with it, apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and imbibe a 
few drops at the hour of death, when Sutan stands by holding a bowl of 
purest water, the price of the departing soul. Of course modern supend- 
tion is not idle about the waters of Zem Zem. The copious supply of the 
well is considered at Meccah miraculous ; in distant countries it facilitates 
the pronunciation of Arabic to the student ; and everywhere tho nanseoas 
draught is highly meritorious in a religious point of view. 
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as if touching it^ recited the Takbir, the Tahlil, and the 
Hamdilah, blessed the Prophet, and kissed the finger-tips 
of the right hand.* 

Then commenced the ceremony of ** Tawaf,** or cir- 
cumambulationfy our route being the '* Mataf," — alow 
oval of polished granite immediately surrounding the 



* littcian mentions adoration of tho sun by kissing tlio hand. Tlio 
Prophet nsed to weep when he touched tho Blacic Stone, and said that it 
was the place for the pouring forth of tears. According to most authors, 
the second cnliph also used to kiss it For this reason most Moslems, except 
the Shafci school, must touch the stone with 1m)IIi hiuids and apply their 
lips to it, or touch it with the Angers, which sliould be kissed, or rub tlie 
piUms upon it, and afterwards draw thorn down tlie face. Under circnm- 
stances of difficulty, it is sufficient to stand before the stone, but the Prophet*s 
Snnnat, or practice, was to touch it. 

t The Moslem in circumambniation presents his left shoulder; the 
Hindu's Pradnkshina consists in walking round with the right side towards 
the fane or idoL Possibly the former may bo a modification of the latter, 
which would appear to be the original form of the rite. Its conjectural 
significance is an imitation of the procession of the heavenly bodies, the 
motions of the spheres, and the dances of the angels. Hicsc are aluo imi- 
tated in the circular whirlings of the Dervislics. And El Shahristani in- 
forms us that the Arab philosophers lielievcd this sevenfold circumambniation 
to be S]milx)licnl of the motion of tho planets n»untl the sun. It was adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, whose Ambarvalia and Amburbalia appear to 
be eastern superstitions, introduced by Numa, or the priestly line of princes, 
into their pantheism. And our processions round the parish preserve the 
form of the ancient rite, whose life is long since fled. 

Moslem moralists have not failed to draw spiritual food from this mass 
of matitrinlism. "To cirruit tho Ihiyt llllnli/* saiil the Tir Itanklmn (As. 
Soc Vftl. xl. and IhibiMlun, vol iil. ** Miyau llnyrxifl **), "and to l»u free 
from wickedness, and crime, and quarrels, is the duty enjoined by religion. 
But to circuit the house of the friend of Allah (r. e. the heart), to combat 
bodily propensities, and to worship the angels, is the business of the (mys- 
tic) path.*' Thus Sandi, in his sermons, — which remind the Englishman 
of "poor Yoriek,** — ** He who travels to the Kanbah on f(x>t makes a cir- 
cuit of the Kaabah, but he who performs the pilgrimage of the Kaabah in 
his heart, is encircled by the Kaabah.** And the greatest Moslem divines 
sanction this visible representation of an invisible and heavenly shrine, by 
declaring that, without a material medium, it is impossible for man to 
worship the Eternal Spirit. 
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Elaabah. I repeated, after my Mutawwif, or cicerone *j 
*^ In the name of Allah, and Allah is omnipotent I I pur- 
pose to circuit seven circuits unto almighty Allah, glorified 
and exalted I" This is technically called the Niyat of 
Tawaf. Then we began the prayer, *' O Allah (I do this) 
in thy belief, and in verification of tliy book, and in fiuth- 
fulness to thy covenant, and in perseverance of the ex- 
ample of the Prophet Mohammed — may Allah bless him 
and preserve I '* till wc reached the phico l^^I Miiltazcni, 
between the corner of the Hluck Stone and the Ka:ibali 
door. Here we ejaculated, *' O Allah, thou hast rights, 
so pardon my transgressing them." Opposite the door we 
repeated, ^' O Allah, verily the house is thy house, and 
the Sanctuary thy Sanctuary, and the safeguard thy safe- 
guard, and this is the place of him who flies to thee from 
(hell) fire I" At the little building called Makani Ibra- 
him we said, ** O Allah, verily this is the place of Abra- 
ham, who took refuge with and fled to thee from the fire I 
— O deny my flesh and blood, my skin and bones to tlie 
(eternal) flames I " As we paced slowly round the north 
or Irak corner of the Kaabah we exclaimed, *^ O Allali, 
verily i take refuge with thee from polytheism, and dis- 
obedience, and hypocrisy, and evil conversation, and evil 
thoughts concerning family, and property, and progeny!** 
When fronting the Mizab, or spout, we repeated the 
words, '* O Allah, verily I beg of thee faith which shall 
not decline, and a certainty which shall not perish, and 
the good aid of thy Prophet Mohammed — may Allah 
bless him and pre:<erve I O Allah, shadow me in thy 
shadow on that day when there is no shade but thy shadow, 
and cause me to drink from the cup of thy Prophet Mo- 
hammed — may Allah," &c. I — "that pleasant draught 
after which is no thirst to all eternity, O Lord of honor 

* The Motawwif, or Dalil, is tho gaidc at Mcccoh. 
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and glory I" Turning the west corner^ or the Bakn 
el Sliamij we exclaimed, ** O AUali, make it an acceptable 
pilgrimage, and a forgiveness of sins, and a laudable en- 
deavour, and a pleasant action (in thy sight), and a store 
which perisheth not, O tliou glorious I O thou pardoner 1" 
This was repeated thrice, till we arrived at tlie Yeroani, 
or south corner, where, the crowd being less importunate, 
we touched the wall with the right hand, after the example 
of the Prophet, and kissed the finger- tips. Between the 
south angle and that of the Black Stone, where our cir- 
cuit would be completed, we said, ^' O Allah, verily I take 
refuge with thee from infidelity, and I take refuge with 
thee from want, and from the tortures of the tomb, and . ^ 
from the troubles of life and death. And I fly to thee \ 
from ignominy in this world and Uie next, and implore ( 
thy pardon for the present and for the future. O Lord, 
grant to me in this life prosperity, and in the next life 
prosperity, and save me from tlie punishment of fire." 

Thus finiRhcd a Shaut, or single course round the house. 
Of thcHo we perlonnod the throe first at the pace called 
llarwaluli/ very similar to the French •* pas gynuiaatique,'* 
or Tarauunul, that is to say,^" moving the shoulders 
as if walking in sand."* The four latter are performed 
in Taamraul, slowly and leisurely ; the reverse of the 
Sai, or running. The Moslem origin of this custom is 
too well known to require mention. After each Taufah, 
or circuit, we being unable to kiss or even to touch the 
Black Stone, fronted towards it, raised our hands to our 
ears, exclaimed ** In the name of Allah, and Allah is om- 
nipotent I " kissed our fingers, and resumed the ceremony 
of circumambulation, as before, with " Allah, in thy be- 
lief," &c ! 

At the conclusion of the Tawaf it was deemed advisable to 

• These seven Ashwat, or courses, arc colled collcctiycly one Usbu 
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uttcmpt to kbs the stone. For a time I stood looking in de- 
spair at the swarming crowd of Bedouin and other pilgrims 
that besieged it But the boy lilohammed was equal to the 
occasion. During our circuit he had displayed a fiery zeal 
against heresy and schism, by foully abusing every Persian in 
his path*; and the inopix)rtune introduction of hard words 
into his prayers made the latter a strange patchwork ; as 
"Ave Maria purissima, — arrah, don't ye be letting the 
pig at the ]K)r9 — ssinctissinui,'* and so forth. He might, 
for instance, be repeating '^and I take refuge with thee 
from ignominy in this world," when " O thou rejected one, 
son of the rejected I" would be the interpolation addressed 
to some long-bearded Khorasani, — '^ and in that to come " 
— ** O hog and brother of a hoggess !" And so he con- 
tinued till I wondered that none dared to turn and rend 
him. Alter vainly ai Id resting the pilgrims, (»f whom no- 
thing could be seen but a mosaic of occiputs and shoulder- 
blades, the boy Mohammed collected about half a dozen 
stalwart Mcccaiis, with whose assistance, by sheer strength, 
we wedged our way into the thin and light-legged crowd. 
The Bedouins turned round upon us like wild cats, but 
they had no daggers. The season being autumn, they had 

* III A. n. 1C74 soino wretch ttiiicarod the Uluck Stoiio with iin|iiintjr, 
oiiil every otio who kla^il it rctircil with u ttiiUicd bcurd. 'I1ic l*crsiuiii, 
tayrf liurckhiirdt, were KUKitectcd of this socrilct^c, and now thoir ill fume 
hai spread fiir; lU Alexandria they were described to mo as a people who 
defile the Kuulmh. It is scarcely necessary to say, that a Sliiuh as well as 
a Sunni would look upon such an action with lively horror. Tlie pooplo of 
Meccoh, however, like the Madaini, have turned the circumstance to Uicir 
own advnntaj^c, and iimkc an occasional **avanic.'* Thus, nine or ten years 
ago, on the testimony of a hoy who swore that he saw the iuside of the 
Kanbah dcHled by a Persian, thuy rose up, cruelly beat the schismatics, and 
carried them off to their )>cculiar quarter the Shuiniyah, forbidding; their 
ingress to the Kaubali. Indeed, till Mohammed Ali's time, the Persians 
rarely ventured upon a pilgrimage, and now that man is happy who gets 
over it without a beating. The detilementof the Black Stone was probably 
the work of some Jew or Greek, who risked his life to gratify a furioua 
bigotry. 
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not swelled theinpolves with milk for six montlis; and 
they had become such living mummies, that I could have 
uianageil single-handed half a dozen of them. After thus 
reaching the stone, despite popular indignation, testified 
by impatient shouts^ wc monopolised the use of it for at 
least ten minutx^s. Whilst kissing it and rubbing hands 
and forehead upon it 1 narrowly observed it, and came 
away persuaded that it is an aerolite.* 

Having kissed the stone, we fought our way through 
the crowd to the place called El Multazem. Here we 
pressed our st4>mach8, chests, and right checks to the Kaa- 
hah, rnising our arms high above our licads^ and exclaiming, 
** O Allah ! O Lord of the ancient house, free my neck 
from hcll-fno, and preserve me from every ill deed, and 
make me contented with that daily bread which thou hast 
given to me, and bless me in all thou hast granted \^ 
Then came the Istighfar, or begging of pardon : " I beg 
pardon of Allah the most high, who, there is no other god 
but he, the living, the eternal, and to him I repent my self I** 
After which we blessed the J*n»phct, and then asked for 
ourselves all that our souls desired mostf 

* It ifl cnrioas that almost all trarellcn agree upon one point, namelj, 
that the stone is volcanic. AH Bey calls it ** mineralogicallj " a ** hlock 
of Tolcanic basalt, whoso circiimforenco is sprinkled irith little crystals* 
])ointed and straw -like, with rhombs of tilc-rcd foidspnth upon a dark back- 
ground, like velvet or charcoal, except one of Its protuberances, which Is 
reddish.** Ihircklmrdt thought it waM ** a Invn containing several small 
extraneous particles of a whitish and of a yellowish sulistancc.** 

t Prayer is granted at fourteen places besides £1 Multazem, vis. : — 

1. At the place of circumambulation. 

2. Under the Mizab, or spout of the Kaalwh. 

3. Inside the Kaabah. 

4. At the well Zcm Zcin. 

5. IWIiind Abrnhimrs place of prayer. 

6. and 7. On Mounts Safah and Manvali. 
S. During tlie ceremony called ** Kl Sai.*' 
9. Upon Mount Arafat 

10. At Mttzdalifah. 

VOL. II. O 
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After embracing the Multazem we repaired to the 
Shafci's place of prayer near the Makam Ibrahim, and 
there recited two prostmtiona, technically called " Sunnat 
el TawaF," or the (Prophet's) i)raclice of circunianibulation. 
The chapter repeated in the first was " Say thou, O ye 
infidels :" in the second, " Say thou he is the one God.*** 
We then went to the door of the building in which is 
Zcm Zcm : there I was condenuied to another nauseous 
draught, and was deluged with two or three skinfuls of 
water dashed over my head en douche. This ablution 
causes sins to fall from the spirit like dustf During the 
potation we prayed, " O Allah, verily I beg of thee plen- 
tiful daily bread, and profitable learning, and the healing 
of every disease 1" Then we returned towards the Black 
Stone, st(N)d fur away op|K)site, bcciuise unable to touch 
it, ejaculated the Takbir, the Tahlil, and the llanulilah, 
and thoroughly worn out with scorched feet and a burning 
head, — both extremities, it must be remembered, were 
bare, and various delays had detained us till ten a.m., — 
1 left the Mogque.t 

The boy Mohammed had miscalculated the amount of 
lodging in his mother's house. She, being a widow and 
a lone woman, had made over for the season all the a|)art- 
ments to her brother, a lean old Meccau, of true ancient 
type, vulture-faced, kite-clawed, with a laugh like a hyena, 
and a mere shell of body. He regarded me with no fa- 
ll. In Miina. 

12. Diiriiig the devil-stoning. 

13. On first seeing the Knubah. 

14. At the Hatim or Hijr. 

* The former is the lOUth, the latter tlic 112th chapter of the Koran. I 
have translated it in a previous volume. 

t ThcM! superstitions, I must remark, belong only to the vnlgnr. 

I Strictly s)>caking we on^ht, after this, to have jicrformcd the ccnMuony 
cidled Kl Siii, or the running Kcvcn limes U:lween Mounts iSafa and Mur- 
wuli. Fatigue put this frchh (ritd completely out of the «pie.*iliou. 
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Toring eye when I insisted as a guest upon having some 
pbice of retirement ; but he promised that, after our re- 
turn from Arafat, a little store-room should be cleared 
out for me. With this I was obliged to be content and 
pass that day in tlie common male-drawing room of the 
house^ a vestibule on the ground-floor^ 
called in Egypt a " Takhta-bush."* 
Entering, to the left (a) was a large 
Mastabahy or platform, and at the 
bottom (d) a second^ of smaller di- 
mensions and foully dirty. Behind 
this wns a dark and unclean store- 
room (c) containing the Ilajis' baggage. Opposite the Mas- 
tabah was a firepan for pipes and cofTce (i>), superintended 
by a family of lean Indians ; and by the side (e) a doorless 
passage led to a bathing-room (f) and stair-case (o). 

I had scarcely composed myself upon the comfortably 
cari>eted Mastabah, when the remainder of it was sud- 
denly invaded by the Turkish pilgiims inhabiting the 
house, and a host of their visitors. Tlu^y were large, 
hairy men with gruff voices and square figures; they did 
not take the least notice of me, although^ feeling the in- 
tiiision, I stretched out my legs with a provoking non- 
chalance.t At last one of them addressed me in Turkish, 
to which I replied by shaking my head. His question being 
interpreted to me in Arabic, 1 dniwlcd out, " My native 
pljice is the land of Klionvsan." This provoked a stvni 
and stony stare I'rom the Turks, and an ** ngh," which said 
plainly enough, ''Then you are a pestilent heretic." I 



• f Imro boon difTiisc in my clcurription of tbi« Tcrtilmlo, iw it w tho po- 
iicml ^viiy (>riii}iiig out n (:ruuiuMI(Nir at Mrcrnli. Diirin*; tlic iiiigiiiun^c 
time tho lower Imll is nsnally coiiTcilcd into n shop for the iHsplny of goods* 
ctpeciiUj when situated in a populous quarter. 

f This is equivalent to throwing oneself upon the sofa in Europe Only 

in the East it asserts a decided rhiini to nupcriority ; the Wmi iriHihl 

ftcarccly view it in that light. 

o % 
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surveyed them with a self-satisfied simper, stretched my 
legs a trifle farther, and conversed with my water-pipe* 
Presently, when they all departed for a time, the boy Mo- 
Imnnued niised, by request, my green box of medicines, 
and deposited it ui>on the Mastabah ; thus defining, as it 
were, a line of demarcation, and asserting my privilege to 
it before the Turks. Most of these men were of one 
])arty, headed by a colonel of Nizam, whom they called a 
Key. My accpiaintunce willi thcui begun roughly enough, 
but afterwards, with some exceptions, who were gruff as 
an English butcher when accosted by a lean foreigner, 
they proved to be kind-hearted and not unsociable men. 
It often happens to the traveller, as the charming Mrs. 
Malaprop observes, to find it all the better by beginning 
with a little aversion. 

In the evening, accompanied by the boy 1\fohamuie<I, 
and followed by Slmykh Nur, who carried a lantern and u 
praying-rug, I again repaired to the " Navel of the 
World;"* this time aesthetically, to enjoy the delights of 
the hour after the '^ gaudy, babbling and remorseful day." 
The moon, now appriKU'hing the lull, tipped i\h* brow of 
Abu Kubays, and lit up the 8pec*t4iele with a more solemn 
light. In the midst stood the huge bier-like ercction, — 

** Hluck i\s tiie Yfliiffi 
Which some spirit of ill o'er a sepulchre flings," — 

except where the moonbeams streaked it like jets of silver 
falling upon the darkest marble. It formed the point of 
rest for the eye ; the little pagoda-like buildings and domes 
around it, with all their gihling and fretwork, vanished. 
One object, unique in appearance, stood in view — the 

* Ibn Ilaiikal begins his cosmography with &I(*(*c;ili *' hccuuso the tcmiilo 
of the Ix>ril id situated there, and the Uo\y Kuahuli is the navel uf the earth, 
and Meccah is styled in sarred writ the ))arent city,ur the mother of towm.** 
IJnfdrtunately, Ibn ]luuk;U, like must other Moslem tmvcUcrs and guo* 
graj*her:i, Ki) s n«i niort* about Meccah. 
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temple of the one Allah, the God of Abraham, of Ishmael, 
and of his posterity. Sublime it was, and expressing bj 
all the eloquence of fancy the grandeur of the One Idea 
which vitalised El Islam, and the sternness and stedfast- 
ness of its Totaries. 

The oval pavement arotmd the Knabah was crowded 
with men, women, and chUdrcn, mostly divided into 
parties, which followed a Mutawwif ; some walking staidly, 
and others running, whilst many stood in groups to prayer. 
What a scene of contrast I Here stalked the Bedouin 
woman, in her long black robe like a nnn^s serge, and 
poppy-colored face- veil, pierced to show two fiercely 
flushing orbs. There an Indian woman, with her semi- 
Tartar features, nakedly hideous, and her thin legs, en- 
cased in wrinkled tights, hurried round the fane. Every 
now and then a corpse, borne upon its wooden shell, cir- 
cuited the shrine by means of four bearers, whom other 
Moslems, as is the custom, occasionally relieved. A few 
fair-skinned Turks lounged about, looking cold and rc- 
pulHivc, as their wont is. In one [ilace a fast Calcutti 
" Khitmugar ^ stood, with turban awry and arms akimbo, 
contemplating the view jauntily, as those gentlemen^s 
gentlemen will do. In another, some poor wretch, with 
arms thrown on high, so that every part of his person 
might touch the Knabah, was clinging to the curtain and 
sobbing as though his heart would broak. 

From this spcclarlo my (»yo.s tnrncMl towanls Abu Ku- 
bays. The city extends in that direction half way up the 
grim hill : the site might be compared, at an humble 
distance, to Bnth. Some writers liken it to Florence; but 
conceive a Florence without beauty ! To the south lay 
Jebel Jiyad the greater*, also partly built over and 

* To (listingnish it from tho J'ljtuX (above the cemetery El Maaln) orcr 
which Khnlid entered Mcccah. Some topop^miihcrs call the Jijnd niKin 
which the fort is built " the leaser," and apply •• greater " to Jlyod Amir, 
the hill nortli of Mcccali. 

o 5 
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crowned with a fort, which at a distance looks less useful 
than romantic*: a dood of pale light was sparkling upon 
its stony surface. Below, the minarets became pillars of 
silver, and the cloisters, dimly streaked by oil lamps, 
bounded the view of the temple with horizontal lines of 
shade. 

Before nightfall the boy Mohammed rose to feed the 
])ige<)ns t, for whtaii he hsul brought a |N>ckotful of barley. 
He went to the place where these birds itock; the line of 
pavement leading from the isolated arch to the eastern 
cloisters. During the day women and children arc to l>c 
seen sitting here, with small piles of grain upon little 
plaited trays of basket-work. For each they demand a 
copper piece ; and religious pilgrims consider it their duty 
U» |)rovide the revered blue rocks with a plentiful mead. 

Late in (lie evenin«r I saw a ne<;ro in the state eddied 
Alalbus — religious frenzy. To all appearance a Takruri, 

* The Mcccant, however, do not fail to bpo&t of iUi strength ; aod it hua 
stood some sic);c8. 

t Tlic Hindu Pandits nfscrt that Shiwa and hi.s spouse, under the forms 
mid names o( KajHit-Kshwara (pij^con god) and Ka|M)ti'si, dwelt at Meccah. 
The dove was tlii' device of tin: old Assyrian lOm pi re, because it is sup|M)scd 
Scmiramis was prcservctl hy that liird. The Mecean pigeons — large bhio 
rocks —are held siurid prtdtaldy in etaiscipience of the wild tnulilions of 
the Aralis aUmt Noah's dove. Some antiiors declai'e liiat, in Mtihannucd's 
time, among the idols of the Mcccan Pantheon, was u pigeon carved in 
wood, and above it another, which Ali, mounting upon tho Prophet's shoul- 
der, pulled down This might have been a Hindu, a Jewish, or a 
Christian symbol. Tho Moslems connect the pigeon on two occasions with 
their faith : first, when that bird ap|iearcd to whijii>cr in Mohammed's cir; 
and, sccontlly, during the fli,;ht to Kl Mciiinah. Moreover, in nuiny coun- 
tries they arc callid ^* Allah's proclainicrs," becaiu>e their movement when 
cooing resembles prostraiii»n. 

Almost everywhere the pigeon has entered into the history of religion ; 
which probably induced Mr. J^UiCeUcs to incur the derision of our grand« 
fathers by pronouncing it a ** holy bird." At Mecculi they are called the dovi s 
of the Kaabali, and nevi-r appear at tiible. They are remarkable for pro- 
priety when sitting ui>ou the holy building. This mtiy bo a minor mirucle: 
/ wimUl ratiicr In-lieve that there is some contrivance on the roof. 
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he was a fine and a powerful man^ as the numbers required 
to hold him testified, lie threw his arms wildly about 
him, uttering shrill cries, which sounded like \6 16 le 16 1 
and when held, he swayed his body, and waved his head 
from side to side, like a chained and furious elephant, 
straining out the deepest groans. The Africans appear 
unusually subject to this nervous state, which, seen by the 
ignorant, and the imagination, would at once suggest a 
"demoniacal possession."* Either their organisation is 
more impressionable, or more probably the hardships, 
privations, and fatigues endured whilst wearily traversing 
inlio.spitnble wilds and perilous scsis have exalted thnir 
ima<riii:itions to a pitch bordering upon frenzy. Often 
they arc seen prostrate on the |>avenient, or clinging to the 
curtain, or rubbing their foreheads u]>on the stones, wee£)- 
ing bitterly, and pouring forth the wildest ejaculations. 

That night I stayed in the Ilarani till 2 a. m., wishing 
to see if it would be empty. But the morrow was to 
witness the egress to Arafat ; many, therefore, passed the 
hours of darkness in the Ilaram. Numerous parties of pil- 
grims sat upon their rugs, with lanterns in front of them, 
conversing, praying, and contemplating the Kaabah. The 
cloisters were full of merchants, who resorted there to 
"talk shop" and vend such holy goods as combs, tooth- 
sticks, and rosaries. Before 10 r. 'hi, I found no opportu- 
nity of praying the usual two prostrations over the grave 
of Ishnianl. AfUw wuilinf^ lon<^ and pati(^ntly, at hist I. 
wnH stepping inU) the vacant place, when another pilgrim 
rushed forward; the boy Mohanuncd, assisted by me^ 
instantly seized him, and, despite his cries and struggles, 

* III tlio Krniiil.'il, or piilm iliviinitioii, n hinck nlavo \n coiiBulcnMl the lM\5t 
subject. Eiin»|»c:iii travellers Imvo frequeiiily remnrkctl their nervoue ■eii'-i- 
bility. Ill Ahjssinia the maladies called " Uoiida** and *• Tigritljra" npficnr 
to depend upon some obsenre connexion between a weak impressionablo 
brain and the strong will of a feared and hated race — tho blacksmiths. 

o 4 
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taught him to wait. Till midnight wc sat chatting with 
the different ciceroni^ who came up to offer their services. 
I could not help remarking their shabby and dirty clothes, 
and was informed that, during pilgrimage, when splendor 
is liable to be spoiled, they wear out old dresses, and 
appear '^ endimanch^s " for the Muharram fete, when most 
travellers have left the city. Presently my two compa- 
nions, exhausted with fatigue, foil asleep ; I went up to the 
Ktuibah, with the intonlion of ^^uuncxiiig" a bit of the 
turn, old Kiswat or curtain, but too many eyes were 
looking on.* The opportimity, however, was favorable 
for a survey, and with a piece of tape, and the simple 
processes of stepping and spanning, I managed to measure 
all the objects concerning which I was curious. 

At last sleep began to weigh heavily upon my eyelids. 
T awoke my companions, and in the dizziness of slumber 
they walked with me through the tall, narrow street from 
the Bab el Ziyadah to our home in the Shamiyah. The 
brilliant moonshine prevented our complaining, as other 
travellers have had reason to do, of the darkness and the 
difliculty of SIcccah's streets. The town, too, appeared 
safe ; there were no watchmen, and yet people slept every- 
where upon cots placed opposite their open doors. Arrived 
at the house, we made some brief ]n'cpanition3 for snatch- 
ing a few hours* sleep upon the AListabah — a place so 
stifling, that nothing but utter exhaustion could induce 
lethargy there. 

* At tliit tcnsoii of tho year tlio Kiswat is much tiittcrcd at the luise, 
partly hy |»Uj;riiii8' liii^cni, iiiul paitly hy Uic »Uit\u ul' lliu cur«l wlu4:li ct>ii. 
rnii':t it wiicii tliu wind is liluwin^;. It is coiLsiilcrcil u mere iKrculilKi t«i 
|>iuiuiii ii bit of the vciicrahlo btuU ; hut us the olUccrs of the temple make 
money by selling it, they certainly would visit detection with au unmeix:*- 
ful application of the quarter ttailT. The piece in my possession was given to 
me by the Itoy Mohainnied before I left Moeeah. Waistcoats cut out of tho 
Ki&wat still make the eombatjUit invulnerable in battle, and ai*c cousidei('«l 
pre>ent* lit for princes. 'IMie Moslems ^eucrolly uy to secure a strip of Cti* 
clotli 04 u murk for the Koran, &c. &c. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

THE CEREMONIES OF THE YAUM EL TARWiTAH, 

OB THE FIRST DAT. 

At 10 A. M. on Monday the 8th Zu'l Ilijjah, a. n. 1269 
(Mon(hiy, 12th Scpt^ 1853), habit<?(l in our Ihrain, or pilgrim 
garbs, wc mounted the litter. Shaykh Masud had been 
standing at the door from dawn-time^ impatient to start 
before the Damascus and the Egyptian caravans made the 
road dangerous. Our delay arose from the tyrannical 
conduct of the boy Mohammed, who insisted upon leaving 
bin little nephew behind. It was long before he yielded. 
I then placed the poor child, who was crying bitterly, in 
the litter between us, and started. 

We followed the road by which wc entered Meccah. 
It was covered with white-robed pilgrims, some few 
wending their way on foot*, others riding, and all men 
barefooted and bareheaded. Most of the wealthier classes 
mounted asses. The scene was, as usual, one of strange 
contrasts; Bedouins bestriding swift dromedaries; Turkish 
digiiit'iricfl on fine horses ; the most pi(*.tures(iuc beggars, 
and the most uninteresting looking Niznm. Not a little 
wrangling, mingled with the loud bursts of " Tnlbyat," 
Dead animals dotted the ground, and carcasses had been 
cast into a dry tank, the " Hirkat el Shami,'' which causeil 
every Bedouin to hold his nose.t Here, on the right of 

* Filgrims who would win the hcavcnlj reward promised to thote who 
walk, start at an cnrlj honr. 
t Tlie trao 1)c(l<iuin, when in the tainted atmiMphcrc of towns, is alwajrt 
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the roa(1> the poorer pilgrims^ who could not find houses^ 
hud erected huts, and pitched their ragged tents. Travers- 
ing the suburb El AlabMa, in a valley between the two 
barren [)roli)ngations ot* Kaykiuin and Khandaniali^ we 
turned to the north-east, leaving on the left certain 
barracks of Turkish soldiery, and the negro militia here 
stationed, with the '^ Saniyat Kudaa " in the background. 
Advancing about 3000 paces over rising ground, wo 
piissed by the conical h('a<l of Jcbcl Niir*, and enterc«l 
the plain of many names. f It contained nothing but a 
few whitewashed walls, surrounding places of prayer, and 
a number of stone cisterns, some well preserved, others 
in ruins. All, however, were dry, and water vendors 
crowded the roadside. Gravel and lumps of granite there 
grew like grass, and from under every large stone, an 
iShaykh Mnsud took a delight in showing, a small siuirpion, 
with tail curled over his back, tied, Parlhian-like, from 
the invailcrs of his home. At 11 A.M. ascending a 
Mudarraj, or flight of stone steps, about thirty yards 
broad, we [)assed without difficulty, for we were in 
advance of the caravans, over the Akabah, or steeps:^, and 
the narrow, hill-girt entrance, to the low gravel basin in 
which Aluiia lies. 

Muna, more classically called l\Iina§, is a place of con- 



known hy bits of cotton in his nostrils, or his kerchief tightly drawn over 
his nuso, a hciivy frown marking exlrcinc disgust. 

* Anciently uillcd llira. It i^ still vi^iitcd us the place of tho Prophet*!! 
early Incubrationi, and because here the tirst verse of the Koran descended. 
As 1 did nut ascend tiie hill, 1 must refer readers for u description of it to 
Ihirckhardt, vol. i. p. 320. 

t El AUah, ** I»w Ground," El Khoyf, •* The Declivity j " Fina Mukkah, 
tho '* Court of Meceuh ; " El Muha&sib (from llosba, a shining white 
|K.bbic), coirupteil iiy our auditors to Mihsab and Molisab. 

^ The s|>«it where Ku>ay fought and Mulhunnicd made his coveniuit. 

§ If rdtieuiy > *' Mintii" be rightly liKMietl in ibis valley, the present 
iiomu and tlerivalion ** Aluua'* (ilcsire), l>ecuuM: Adiun Umix desired LWadiu**. 
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siderable sanctitj; Its three standing miracles are these: 
— The pebbles thrown at " the devil ** return by angelic 
agency to whence they came ; during the three Days of 
Drying Meat rapacious beasts and birds cannot prey 
there ; and flics do not settle upon the articles of food ex- 
posed so abundantly in the bazars.* During pilgrimage 
houses arc let for an exorbitant sum^ and it becomes 
a '^ world's fair" of Moslem merchants. At all other 
seasons it is almost deserted^ in consequence^ says popular 
superstition, of the llajm or diabolical Inpid.'ition.f Distant 
about three miles from Moccali, it is a long, narrow, 
straggling village, composed of mud and stone houses of ono 
or two stories, built in the common Arab style. Travers- 
ing a narrow street, wo passed on the left the Great Devil, 
which sluiU be described at a future time. After a quarter 
of an hour's halt, spent over pipes and coffee, we came to 
an open space, where stands the mosque ** El Khayf." 
Here, according to some Arabs, Adam lies, his head being 
at one end of the long wall, and hia feet at another, whilst 
the dome covers hisompliarh*. region, (inind pn^parations 
for fireworks were being made in tliissciuare ; 1 especially 
remarked a fire-ship, which savoured strongly of Stamboul. 
After passing through the town, we came to Batn el 
Muhassir, " the Basin of the Troubler "t> ^^ ^^^ beginning 

of Allali, must Im3 modern. SaIc, followinp I'ocockc, inakoi " Miiia" (fmin 
Mmin) nllitflu to the llowing of vicliiiiA* IiUmmI. l*o.R.snil)r it iimy Iks tlio 
plunil of Minyat, which in nmny Arabic diulcctfl tiic;iiis n villngc. Hiis 
bnsin was doubtless thickly populated in ancient times, and Moslem historians 
mention its seven idols, representing the seven planets. 

* Acconling to Mohammed the pebbles of the accepted are removed by 
nngcls ; as, however, each man and woman must throw 49 or 70 stones, it 
is fair to suspect the intervention of something more material. Anininls 
arc frightened away by the bustling crowd, and flics are found in myriads. 

f Tliis demoniacal practice is still as firndy believed in Arabia os it 
formerly was in l-jiroinj. 

t I'robably liccjiusu hero Satan appeared to tempt Adam, Abraham, and 
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of A descent leading to Muzdalifah (the approacher)^ where 
the road falls into the course of the Amfat torrent 

At noon wo reached the mosque MnzdaliPah^ also calle<l 
Masliar ol llunun, the ^^ Place dcdiciileil to lieligioud 
Ceremonies." * It is kno^vn in El Islam as '^ the Minaret 
without the Mosque/' opposed to Masjid Nimrah, which 
is the " Mosque without the Minaret." Half way between 
Muna and Arafat — about three miles from both — there 
is something peculiarly striking in tlie distant apiH^amncc 
of the tall, solitary tower, rising abruptly from the 
desolate valley of gravel, flanked with buttresses of yellow 
rock. No wonder that the ancient Arabs loved to give 
the high-sounding name of this oratory to distant places 
in their giant empire. 

Here, as we halted to j)crform the mid-day prayer, wo 
were ovcrtak(*ji by the Damascus Cam van. It was a 
grand si>ectacle. The Mahmal, no longer naked, as upon 
the line of march, flashed in the sun all green and gold. 
Around the moving host of white-robed pilgrims hovered 
a crowd of Bedouins, male and female, all mounted on 
swift drouiedaiies, and many of them armed to the teeth. 
As their drapery th»atcd in the wind, and their faces wei*c 
veiled with the " Lisam," it was frequently ditlicult to 
distiii<'uish the sex of the wild bein;; flo('«;iii<; its animal 

O O DO O 

to Speed. These people, as has been said, often resort to 
Arafat for blood-revenge, in hopes of finding the victim 

I»hniacl. Tlic Qnnoon o Itilam erroneously calls it tho ** Ynllcj of Miiha- 
surah/' uud corrupts Aliuhor cl llarom into ** Muzar cl Iluruui*' (the liol/ 
shrine). 

* Many, even since Sulc corrected the error, have coiifonnded tliis 
&fu>liiir cl Iltiraut with Ma>jiil cl llaidm of Afcccali. According to Kl Ftusi, 
quoted l»y nnrckhardt, it i^i the name of ii little cuiineiice at the cud of tho 
Kluzduliluli valley, and auiriently called Jcbcl Kuzah ; it is also, he says, 
u|'|ilii-(| t«t *Min I Icvatol idatinrni incliteiug tlic Mi(».s<|uci>r Mnxdalirah/' Uiu 
•InUijr niaki's MiL>liar cl llarani synonymous with bluzdalilah, to whurh liu 
j;ivi-s u third name, ** Jotni." 
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unprepared. Nothing can be more sinful in El Islam 
than such deed^ — it is murder^ " made sicker " by sa- 
crilege ; yet' the prevalence of the practice proves how 
feeble is the religion's hold upon the rncc. The women 
are as unscrupulous : I remarked many of them emulating 
the men in reckless riding, and striking with their sticks 
every animal in the way. 

Travelling eastward up the Arafat Fiumara, after about 
half an hour we came to a narrow pass called El Akh- 
shabayn*, or the " Two Bugged Hills." Here the spiirs 
of the rock limit the road to about 100 jmccs, and it is 
generally a scene of great confusion. After this wo 
arrived at El Bazan (the Uasin), a widening of the plain fy 
and another half-hour brought us to the Alamayn (the 
" Two Signs "), whitewashed pillars, or rather thin, 
narrow walls, surmounted with pinnacles, which denote 
the precincts of the Arafat plain. Here, in full sight of 
the Holy Hill, standing quietly out from the fair blue 
sky, the host of pilgrims broke into loud Labbayks. A 
little beyond, and to our right, was the simple enclosure 
called the Masjid Niinrali4 We then turned from our 
eastern course northwards, and began threading our way 
down the main street of the town of tents which clustered 
about the southern fort of Arafat At last, about 3 p.m.. 



• niircklinnlt calls it ** Miwoumcyn," or Kl Miixik, tlio |»ii«i. •• Akiltah" 
mtiy incnn woodcil or nigj^d ; in wlilcli liiUer spiiro it is frequently np|iliofl 
to hills. Kfiykanu and Abu Kulmys at Mc<'cali arc called Kl Akslislialmjn 
in sotno books. 

The lea hill, in Ibn Juba7r*8 time, was celebrated as a mcoting -place for 
brigands. 

t Kutb ol Din makes another Bazan the southern limit of Mcccah. 

t Uuicklmrdt calls this building, which he conftnuids wilh the " tianii Uirn- 
him," the Jami Nimre ; others Namirah, Nimrnh, Kninrah, and Namnmh. 
It was erected, ho says, by Knit Dcy of Kgypt, and had fallen into decay. 
It has now been repaired, and is generally considered neutral, and not 
Sanctuary ground, lictween the Iloroin of Mcccah and the Holy IlilL 
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ivo found a vacant space near the Matbakh, or kitchen, 
formerly belonging to a Sherifs palace, but now a ruin, 
with a few dhclU of arches. 

Ai*nfat is about a six hours' march, or twelve miles*, on 
the Taif i-oad, due east of Aleccah. We arrived there in 
a shorter time, but our weary camels, during tlie last third 
of the way, frcc|ucntly threw themselves upon tlie ground. 
Human beings sulforcd more. Ilctween Muna and Arafat 
1 Bsiw no h;s8 (liau five men fall down and die u|N»n the 
highway; exhausted and moribund, they had dnigged them- 
selves out to give up the ghost where it departs to instant 
beatitude.! The spectacle showed how easy it is to die in 
these latitudes I; each man suddenly staggered, fell as if 
shot, and after a brief convulsion, lay still as marble. 
The corpses were carefully taken up, and carelessly 
buried that same evening, in a vacant space amongst the 
crowds encamped upon the Arafat plain.§ 

The boy Mohammed, who had long chafed at my per- 
tinacious claim to dervishhood, resolved on tlas occasion to 
be jrnuid. To swill the party, he had invited Uunu* 
Kllcndi, whom we accidentally met in the streets of 
l^li'ccah, ioj(»in us: but failing tlurcin, he brought with 
him two cousins, fat youths of sixteen and seventeen, and 
his mother's gronnd-lloor servants. These were four 
Indians ; an old man ; his wife, a middle«agcd woman of 
the most ordinary appearance, their son, a sharp boy, who 

* The Calciittn Review (art 1. SepL 1853) notably cm in making 
Arufut eiyhUen milu uust of Mcccah. Ibn Jubiiyr rcckoiui five niilct irom 
^Icccuh to Musdalifuli, aiitl five from i\m to Arafut. 

f Those who die on u pii{^'iiiiaj;c liccomc luarlyrii. 

\ 1 aiiuiot help bcHcviiig that some unkiiowu cause renders death cosior 
to man in hot than in cohl climates ; ccituin it is that in Euro])o rare arc 
the quiet ami paiiilesii deathbeds so common in the Kast. 

§ We bury our dead, to presi*rvo them v^ it were ; the Moslem tries to 
secure rapid dcroni|M)sition, and mokes the graveyard a dangerous aa well 
iiA u disugreeabh- pliu'c. 
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spoke excellent Arabic*; and a family friend, a stout 
fellow about thirty years old. They were Panjabis, and 
the bachelor^s history was instructive. He was gaining 
an honest livcliliood in his own country, when suddenly 
one night Hazrat Ali, dressed in green, and mounted upon 
his charger Duldulf — at least, so said the narrator — 
appeared, cryinjr in a terrible voice, ** How long wilt thou 
toil for this world, and be idle about the life to come?*' 
From that moment, like an English murderer, he knew no 
peace. Conscience and Hazrat Alt haunted him.| Findinfg 
life unendurable at home, he sold everything, rniscd the 
Aum of 20/., and started for the Holy Land. He reached 
Jeddah with a few rupees in his pocket, and came to 
Mcccah, where, everything being exorbitantly dear, and 
charity all but unknown, he might have starved, had he 
not been received by his old friend. The married pair 
smd tlicir son had been tnkrii :is house vscr van ts by the; 
boy Mohammed's mother, who generously allowed them 



* Arnlm oliM'rvo tlitii liKliaiiK, unless lirnii^rlit yoiiiip^ iiit<> tlic country, uevcr 
loam its langiiogo well. Tlicy Imrc n word to express the vicious pronnii- 
ciotion of a slavo or an Indian, *' Barbarat ol Ilunnd." This root Biirbnr.i 
( J j)» ^'^® ^^^ Greek ** Barbaros," appears to be derived from tbo Sanscrit 

Yarvvaralm. an outcast, a barbarian, a man with cnrly hair. 

t Ali*s charger was named Majmun, or, according to others, Zu'l Jenah 
(the winf^cd). Indians generally confound it with ** l>iddnl,*' MoIiannned*.«i 
nniln. 

} Them* visions arc eonimon in history. Ali np|K';u-ed to the Inmni 
Shafci, stihitcd him, — an omen of ctcrnni felicity, — phu-cd a ring n|Km hii* 
finger, as a sign that his fame should extend wide as the donor's, and sent 
him to the Holy Land. Ibrahim bin Adham, tlie saint-poet, hearing, when 
hunting, a voice exclaim, ** Man I it is not for this that Allah made thee I ** 
answered, ** It is Allah who speaks, his servant will obey ! ** He changed 
clothes with an attendant, and wandered forth upon a jiilgriniage, celebrated 
in £1 Islam. He performed it alone, and making 1100 genuflexions each 
mile, prolonged it to twelve years. 

The history of Colonel Qordiner, and of many others amongst ourselves, 
prove that these visions are not conflned to the Aralts. 
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elicltcr and a pound of rice per diem to each, but not a 
farthing of pay. They were even expected to provide 
their own tunueric and onions. Yet these poor people 
were anxiously awaiting the opi)ortunity to visit El 
Medinah^ witliout which their pilgrimage would not^ they 
believed^ be complete. They would beg their way through 
the terrible Desert and its Bedouins — an old man^ a boy, 
and a woman I What were their chances of returning to 
llicir hoiucs ? ijudi^ I believe, is U>o often the history of 
those wictches, whom a fit of religious cnlliusitism, likest 
to insanity, hurries away to the Holy Land. 1 strongly 
recommend the subject to the consideration of our Indian 
government as one that calls loudly for their interference. 
No Eastern ruler parts, as we do, with his subjects ; all 
object to lose productive power. To an ** Empire of 
Opinion " this emigration is fraught with evils. It sends 
i'orth a horde of malcontents that ripen into bigots; it 
tenches foreign nations to despise our rule ; and unveils 
the nakedness of once wealthy India. And, we have both 
])revention and cure in our own hands.* 

* Ai 110 Moslem except the Blaliki in bound to piljprimago without a nun 
biifliciciit to support himself nuil his fiuuily, all who embark at the diflcreiit 
|K>rts of lutlia shouhi be obliged to prove their fkilveuey before buiug firo- 
vided with u |HrrmiL Arrived at Jeddidi, they should present Uio eertifleatc 
at the British vice-consulate, where they would become entitled to as«U(tance 
in cose of necessity. 

The vice consul at Jeddali ought also bo instructed to assist our Indian 
])il<piros. Mr. Cole, when holding that appointment, informed me that, 
though men die of starvation in the streets, he was unable to rclioYO tbom. 
The streets of Meeeah abound in pathetic Indian U'ggars, who affect laiik 
iKMlien, shrinking frames, whining voices, and all the circumstanoo uf 
misery, because it supports them in idleness. 

There are no less than 1500 Indians at Mcccah and Jeddali, betidct 700 
or 800 in Yemen. Such a body requires a consul By the representation 
of a vice-consul when other ]K>wers send an officer of superior rank to Kl 
llejax, we voluntarily place ourselves in an inferior ])o«ition. And ultlioagli 
the Meeean Slieiif might for a time object to establishhii; u Modem agent 
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With tho Indians' assistance the hoy Mohammed re- 
moved the handsome Persian rugs with which he had 
covered the Shugduf, pitched the tent^ carpeted tlie ground, 
disposed a Diwan of silk and satin cushions round the 
interior, and strewed the centre with new Chibouques, and 
highly ]M)lidhcd Shit!iha8. At the doorway was placed a 
hirge cx>pper fire-pan, with coffee pots singing a welcome 
to visitors. In front of us were the litters, and by divers 
similar arrangements our establishment was made to look 
grand. The youth also insisted upon my removing the 
Rida, or upper cotton cloth, which had become way-soiled, 
and lie supplied its place by a fine cashmere, left with him, 
some years before, by a son of the king of Delhi. Little 
thought I that this bravery of attire would lose me every 
word of the Arafat sermon next day. 

Arafat, anciently called Jebel Hal ( ^j\), the Mount of 

Wrestling in Prayer, and now Jebel el Bahmah, the 
^* Mount of Mercy," is a mass of coarse granite split into 
large blocks, with a thin coat of withered thorns, about 
one mile in circumference and rising abruptly from the 
low gravelly plain — a dwarf wall at the southern base 
forming the line of demarcation — to the height of 180 or 
200 feet It is sei>arated by Batn Arnah (<t;^)*, a 

sandy vale, from the spurs of the Taif hills. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the view it affords of the blue 
peaks behind, and the vast encampment scattered over the 
barren yellow plain below.f On the north lay the 

At tho IIolj Citjr with ordon to re|>ort to tho consul at Jcddah, his opposition 
woald soon ffUl to tho ground. 

* This Talc is not considered " standing-gronnd,** because Satan once 
appeared to the Prophet as ho was traversing it. 

t According to Kutb el Din, tho Arafat plain was once highly caltiTated. 
Stone-lined cisterns abound, and ruins of buildings are frequent At the 
eastern foot of tho mountain was a broad canal, beginning at a spur of the 
Taif hills, and conrcjfing water to Meccah ; it is now destroyed beyond 

VOL. II. P 
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regularly pitched camp of the guards that defend the 
unarmed pilgrims. To the eastward was the Sherifs 
encampment with the bright MahmaU and the gilt knobs 
of tlio graiulccs' pavilioiid; whilst, on the southern and 
western sides, the tents of the vulgar crowded the ground, 
disposed in Dowars, or circles, for penning cattle. After 
many calculations, I estimated the number to be not less 
than 50,000, of all ages and sexes ; a sad falling off, it is 
true, but still considerable.* 

The Holy Hill owes its name f and honors to a well- 
known legend. When our first parents forfeited heaven 
by eating wheat, which deprived them of their primeval 
purity, they were cast down upon earth. The sequent 
descended at Ispahan, the peacock at Cabul, Satan at 
liilbuys (others say Scinnan and Scistan), Eve U|)on 
Arafat, aud Adam at Ccyhm. The latter, dctonnining t4> 
seek his wife, began a journey, to which earth owes its 

Arafat The plain ii cat bjr torrents, which at times sweep with desolating 
violciico into the lltily City, nntl a tliick desert vcgctiitiou shows thut water 
is nut deep l>eIow the hUiTaee. 

* Ali ne/(A. i>. 1807) adeulates 83,000 pil^inis ; Burckhardt (1814), 
70,000. I reduce it, in 1853, to 50,000, and in \. i>. 1854,'o\ving to ]K>litical 
causes, it fell to about 25,000. Of these at least 10,000 arc Mcceans, as every 
one who tuiu leave the rity does so at pilgriiua;;e-tiinc. The AmlM have a 
superstition that tlic numbers at Arafat cannot bo counted, and tliut if less 
than 600,000 mortals stand upon the hill to hear the sermon, the angels 
descend and complete the number. Even this year my Arab ft'iends 
declared that 150,000 spirits were present in human shape. It may be ob- 
served, that when the good old Bertrander de la Brocquit^rc, esquire-carver to 
riiilip of Durgundy, declares that the yearly Caravan from Damascus to £1 
Medinali must always be comjioscd of 700,000 |icrsons, and that this number 
being incomplete, Allah sends some of his angels to make it ap,ho probably 
confounds the Caravan with the Arafat multitude. 

t The word is explained in many ways. One derivation has ulrcatly been 
mentioned. Others as:»ert that when Qabriel taught Abraham the ceremonies, 
he ended by saying *' A *arafta nianiisik*ak ? "—Hast thou learned thy pilgrim 
rites ? To which the friend of Alluli replied, '* Ara/tuI*' — I luivu learned 
tlium. 
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present mottled appearance. Wherever our first father 
pkiced his foot — wliich was large — a town afterwards 
arose; between the strides will always be *' country.'' 
Wandering for many years, he came to the Mountain of 
Mercy, where our common mother was continually calling 
upon his name, and their recof/nttion gave the place the 
name of AraFat Upon its summit Adam, instructed by 
the archangel, erected a '^ Madaa,'* or place of prayer; 
and between this spot and the Nimrah mosque the pair 
abode till death. Others declare that, after recognition, 
the first pair returned to India, whence for forty-four years 
in succession they visited the Holy City at pilgrimage- 
time. 

From the Holy Hill I walked down to look at the 
camp arrangements. The miun street of tents and booths, 
huts and shops, was bright with lanterns, and the bazars 
were crowded with people and stocked with all manner 
of eastern delicacies. Some anomalous spectacles met 
the eye. Many pilgrims, especially the soldiers, were in 
laical costume. In one place a half-drutikcn Arnaut 
stalked down the rotul, cll>owing peaceful passengers and 
frowning fiercely in hopes of a quarrel. In another, a 
huge dimly lit tent, recking hot, and garnished with cane- 
seats, contained knots of Egyptians, as their red Tarbushes, 
white turbans, and black Znabuts showed, noisily in- 
toxicating themselves witli forbidden hemp. There were 
frequent brawls and great confusion ; many men had lost 
their parties, and, mixed with loud Labbayks, rose the 
shouted names of women as well as men. I was surprised 
at the disproportion of female nomenclature, — the missing 
number of fair ones seemed to double that of the otiier 
sex, — and at a practice so opposed to the customs of the 
Moslem world. At length the boy Mohammed en- 
lightened mc. Egyptian and other bold women, when 
unable to join the pilgrimage, will pay or jYcrsuade a friend 

p 2 
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to shout their names in hearing of the Holy Ilill^ with « 
view of ensuring a real presence at the desired spot next 
year. So the welkin rang with the indecent sounds of O 
Fatimali I O Zaynab I O Khayzaran ! * Plunderers, too, 
were abroad. As we returned to the tent we found a 
crowd assembled near it ; a woman had seized a thief as 
ho was beginning openilions^ and had the courage to hold 
his beard till men ran to licr assistance. And wo were 
obliged to defend by force our position against a knot of 
grave-diggers, who would bury a little heap of bodies 
within a yard or two of our tent. 

One point struck me at once, the ditference in point of 
cleanliness between an encampment of citizens and Be- 
douins. Poor Masud sat holding his nose in ineffable 
disgust; for which he Wiis derided by the Meccans. I 
consoled him with quoting the celebrated song of May- 
Bunah.t 

** O toko tlicflo purpio robes away, 

Give back my cloak of cuincl's hair, 
And bear me from this tow'ring pile 

To where the RIack Tciitu flap i* the air. 
The earners colt wiiii ruUViiig tread, 

The tlog that Uiys at all hut lue, 
Delight me more than amhliiig mulci — 

'J'haii every art of minslrelHy. 
And any eounin, |K>or but free, 
Might take me, fatted ass I from thee.** X 



* The latter name, ** Ratan," is servile. Respectable women are never 
publicly addressed by Moslems except as ** daughter,** ** female pilgrim,'* 
after some male relation, ** O mother of Mohanimcd,** ** O sister of Uniar,** 
or ^'tout bonnement,*' by a man's name. It would be ill-omened and 
dangerous were the true name known. So most women, when travelling, 
adopt an alias. Whoever knew an Afghan fair who was not ** Nur Jan," 
or •'Sahib Jan"? 

f The beautiful Bedouin wife of the Caliph Muawiyah. Nothing can be 
more charming in its own Arabic than this little song : the Bedouins never 
heard it without screams of joy. 

X The British reader will be shocked to hoar that by the term ** fatted 
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The old man, delighted, cinppcd my shoulder, and 
eiolwaed " Verily, O Father of Mustachios, I will show 
thee the black teats of my tribe this year I " 

At length night came, and we threw ourselves upon 
oar rugs, but not to sleep. Close by, to our bane, was a 
praycrrut old gentleman, who bcgnn his devotions at a late 
hour and concluded them not before dawn. He reminded 
me of the undergraduate my neighbour at Trinity College, 
who would epout JGschylus at 2 a.h. Sometimes ^e 
chaunt would grow drowsy, and my ears would hear a 
dull retreating sound ; presently, as if in self-reproach, 
it would rise to a sharp (rcblc, and proceed at a rate per- 
fectly appalling. Tlic colTec-houscs, too, were by no 
means silent ; deep into tI)C night I heard tlie clapping of 
hands accompanying merry Arab songs, and the loud 
shouts of laughter of the Egyptian hemp- drinkers. And 
the guards and protectors of tlic camp were not " Charleys" 
or night-nurses. 

km" Iho itili-llncliinl Inclj rIIiiiIoI In her huii^Mtiiil. Tlra oUirj in. thnt 
Miiftwijnli, orrrlifiiring llic Kunc;, iwrit Inrk tlia Rliigrr tu licr cwvliii mid 
bduToil vrilili. Mnjsnnnli departed with lior >on Yexiil, and did not ntam 
to Sanuucui till tbo " fnUed an " had joined his forcrathen. 

Teald inberitod, vith bii mutbor'* talcnu, all her contempt for hii father) 
nt leait the following qaatrain, addrcMed to Maawijab, and generallf 
known in El Iilom, wonid appear to argne anjlhingbut TeTCTcnce: — 

"I drank the water of the Tine — that dranghlhad power lo rooie 
Thy wnuli, erim fntherl now, indcoil, lia jojoui to cnronio! 

I'll drink ! — Do wmtli t — 1 reck not I — All t dcnr lo tltl* lieart of mino 
It li lo teofT a lire'i command— to qimff fotbtddcn wine." 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

TUB CRRKUONIES OF THE TAUM AllAFAT, OR THE 

HbCONl) DAY. 

Thb morning of the ninth Zu'l Hijjah (Tuesday, 13th 
Sept) was ushered in by military sounds: a loud dis- 
charge of cannon warned us to arise and to prepare for 
the ceremonies of this eventful day. 

After ablution and prayer, I proceeded with the boy 
Moliannned to inspect the numerous consecrated sites on 
the ** Mountain of Mercy." In the first place, we repaired 
to a spot on rising ground to the south-east, and within a 
hundred yards of the hill. It is called *^ Jami el Sakhrah"* 
_N — the Assembling Place of the Rock 



.^ 



6 



— from two granite boulders upon 
which the Prophet stood to perform 
"Talbiyat." There is nothing but a 
small inclosurc of dwarf and white- 
washed stone walls, divided into halves by a similar par- 
tition, and provided with a niche to direct prayer towards 
Meccah. Entering by steps we found crowds of devotees 
and guanlians, who for a consideration offered mats and 
carpets. After a two-bow pmycr and a long supplication 
opi>osite the niche, we retired to the inner conii>artinent, 
stood upon a boulder and shouted the Labbayk. 

Thence, threading our way through many obstacles of 
tent and stone, we ascended Uie broad flight of rugged steps 

* All Dcy calls it ** Jam! el Rahmah "^ of Mercj. 
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which winds up (lio flouthcm fnco of the rocky hill. Bvon 
at this early hour it was crowded with pilgrimB, principnllj 




Bedouins and Wahhabis*, who had secured favorable 
jKwitiniiti for liRarinj^ tlic ncnnon. Alrtindy tlioir f^recn 
ling was plantctl upon the snmiiiit close to Adam's I'Inco 
of I'raycr. About linlf-wny up I counted sixty-ux BtciM, 
and remarked that they became narrower and steeper. 
Crowds of beggars instantly seized the pilgrims' robes 
and strove to prevent our entering a second enclosure. 
This place, which resembles the former, except that it has 
but one comjinrtmcnt and no boulders, is timt wbcnco 
Molmmtncd uHcd to naldrcM Ills follownrs, antl here, to tlio 
present day, the Khatib, or prcaclier, in imitation of Uie 
" Last of Prophets," sitting upon a dromedary, redtes the 
Arafat sermon. Here, also, we prayed a two-bow prayer, 
and gave a small sum to the guardian. 



* Tlie vrililcr Arabi intiit that "Waknf" («tanili>ig) ihould toko place 
npon the Hill. Thli ii not dona bj the moro clTilUod, who hold Uuu all 
tho plain within tlio Alornnjn ruika as AnUoL According to Ali Bey, th« 
Maliki ichool ii not allowed to MMd npon 
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Thcnco ascending with increased difficulty to the hill- 
top^ we arrived at a large stuccoed platform *, with prayer* 

niche and a kind of obelisk, mean and 
badly built of lime and granite stone, 
whitewashed, and conspicuous from afar. 
It is called the Makam, or Madaa Say- 
yidna Adam.f Here we performed the 
customary ceremonies amongst a crowd of pilgrims, and 
then descended tlie little hill. Close to the plain we saw 
the place where the Egyptian and Damascus Mahmals 
stand during the sermon ; and, descending the wall that 
surrounds Arafat by a steep and narrow flight of coarse 
stone steps, on our right was the fount^iin which supplies 
the place with water. It bubbles from the rock, and 
is exceedingly pure, tis such water gcnerully is in Kl 
llcjaz. 

Our excursion employed us longer than the description 
requires, — nine o'clock had struck before we reached the 
plain. All were in a state of excitement Guns fired 
incessantly. IIoi*semcn and camel-riders galloped about 
without apparent object. Even the women and tho 
children stood and walked, too restless even to sleep. 
Arrived at the tent, I was unpleasantly surprised to find 
a new visitor in an old acquaintance, AH ibn Ya Sin the 
Zem Zemi. He had lost his mule, and, wandering in 
search of its keeper, he unfortunately fell in witli our 
party. I had solid reasons to regret the mishap — he was 
far too curious and observant to suit my tastes. On the 
present occjision he, being uncomfort^iblc, made us equally 
so. Accustomed to all the terrible '^ neatness " of an 

* Here WAi A tmaU chapel, which tho Wahhabis were demolishing when 
All he J waa at Mcccoh. It liaa noi been rebuilt Upon this spot tho 
rroiihct, according to Diirckliardt, used to stand during the ceremonies. 

t Burckhardt gives this name to a place a little way ou the left, oud about 
fort/ steps up the mouututii. 
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idderly damsel in Oreat Britain, a few specks of dirt upon 
the rugSy and half-a-dozen bits of cinder upon the ground, 
sufficed to give him attacks of ** nerves.** 

That day wo brcakftistcd late, for night must como 
before we could eat again. After midday prayer we per- 
formed ablutions, some the greater, others the less, in 
preparation for the ** Wukuf," or Standing. From noon 
onwards the hum and murmur of the multitude increased, 
and people were seen swarming about in all directions. 
I A second discharge of cannon (about p.m. 3.15) an- 
nounced the a])proach of EI Asr, the afltcrnoon prayer, and 
almost immediately we heard the Naubnt, or band preced- 
ing the Shcrifs procession as he wended his way towards 
tlie mountain. Fortunately my tent was pitched close to 
the road, so that without trouble I had a perfect view of 
the scene. First came a cloud of mace -bearers, who, as 
usual on such occasions, cleared the path with scant 
ceremony. They were followed by the horsemen of the 
desert, wielding long and tuflbcd spears. Immediately 
behind them came the led horses of the Slierif, upon which 
I fixed a curious eye. All were highly bred, and one, a 
brown Nejdi with black points, struck me as the perfec- 
tion of an Arab. They were small, and apparently of the 
northern race.* Of their old crimson-velvet caparisons the 

* In SolomonV titno Uio Kfi^yptiiiti liorw coKt 1 50 niWcr nhckcln, wliicli, if 
tlio grcAtcr shekel bo incniit, would still Iks nlKiut tlio avcrngo price, ISt 
Abbns, the late Pochii, did his best to buy first-roto Arab stnllions: on ono 
occasion ho sent a mission to £1 Medinali for tlie sole purpose of fetching a 
rare work on farricrj. Yet it is doubted whether he ever had a flrtt-rat« 
NejdL A Bedouin sent to Cairo bjr one of the chiefs of Nejd, being shown 
hj the riccroy^s order over the stables, on Itoin;; nsked his opinion of tho 
blood, replied bluntly, to the great man*s disi;ust, that thcj did not contain 
a single thorough-bred. He added an ajwlogj on tho part of his laird for 
tho animals he had brought from Arabia, saying, that neither Saltan nor 
Shaykh could procure colts of the best strain. 

For none of these horses would a stanch admirer of tlio long-legged 
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less said the better; no little Indian Nawab would show 
aught so shabby on state occasions. After the chargers 
came a band of black slaves on foot, bearing huge match- 
locks ; and inmicdiately preceded by throe green and two 
red flags, was the Sheriff riding in front of his family and 
courtiers. The prince, habited in a simple white Ihram, 
and bare-headed, mounted a mule ; the only sign of his 
rank was a large green and gold-embroidered umbrella, 
held over him by a slave. The rear was brought up by 
another troop of Bedouins on horses and camels. Behind 
this procession were the tents, whose doors and walls were 

monster called in England a thorough-bred give twentjr pounds. Thej are 
mere ** rats/' short and stunted, ragged and flcshless, vrith rough coats and 
a slouching walk. Dut the cx])criuncod glance notes at once the fine snake- 
like liuml, ears like rued^, wide and prujuctiug nustriUi, htrgc oyus, licry and 
aod altcrniitely, broud brow, ducp base of skull, wide chest, crooked tail, 
limbs {Middcd with muscle, und long clastic luisterns. And tlio uuiiuul put 
out to speed soon displays the wondrous force of blood. In fact, when 
buying Arabs, there are only three things to be considered, — blood, bloodt 
and again blood. 

In Klarco Polo*s time Aden supplied the Indian market Tlie state of 
the tribes round the ** Eye of Yemen " has cflfcctually closed the road against 
horse -caravans for many years pasL It is said that the Zu Molmmmed and 
the Zu llusayn, sub-families of the Boni Yam, a large tribe living around 
and north of Sanaa, in Yemen, have a flne largo breed culled El Jauli, and 

the chin £1 Auluki, i^Ji «c-)t rear animals celebrated for swianess and 
endurance Tlie other races are stunted, and some Arabs declare tliat the 
air of Yemen causes a degeneracy in the first generation. Tlio Southern 
Bedouins, on the contrary, uphold their superiority, and talk with the utmost 
contempt of the African horse. 

In India we now depend for Arab blood upon the Persian Gulf, and the 
consequences of monopoly display themselves in an increased price for 
inferior animals. Our studs are generally believed to be sinks for ni|)ccs. 
The governments of India now object, it is said, to rearing, at a great cost, 
animals distinguished by nothing but ferocity. 

It is evident that Kl IIcjoz uvvcr can stock the Indian market. Whether 
Ncjd will supply us when the transit becomes safer, is a consideration 
which time only can decide. Meanwhile it would be highly advisable to 
take stei>s fur restoring the Aden tnule by entering into closer relations with 
the Imam of Sanaa and the Uedoulu chiefs in the north of Yemen. 
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scarcely yisiblo for the crowd ; and die picturesque back- 
ground was the granite hill covered, wherever standing- 
room was to be found, with white-robed pilgrims shouting 
Labbajks and waving the skirts of their glistening gar- 
ments violently over their heads. 

Slowly the procession advanced towards the hill. Ex- 
actly at the hour Kl Asr the two Mnlunals had taken their 
station side by side on a platform in the lower slope. 
That of Damascus could be distinguished as the narrower 
and the more ornamented of the pair. The Sherif placed 
himself with his standard -bearers and retinue a little above 
the Mahinalsy witliin hearing of tlie preacher. The 
pilgrims crowded up to the foot of the mountain ; the loud 
Labbayks of the Bedouins and Wahhabis * fell to a 
solemn silence, and the waving of white robes ceased — a 
sign that the preacher had begun the Khutbat el Wakfah.f 
From my tent I could distinguish the form of the old man 
upon liis camel, but the distance was too great for ear to 
reach, 

But how Cjunc I to be at the tent ? 

A short confession will explain. They will shrive mo 
who believe in inspired Spenser's lines : — 

'* And everj spirit as it is more pore. 

And hath in it the more of hearenlj light. 
So it the fairer bod/ doth procure 
To habit in." 

* I obtniiicd tlic following note n|K)n the ccroinonics of Wahhabi pilgrim-' 
ago from one of their princes, Klialid Be/. 

The Wahhabi (who, it must bo borne in mind, colls himself a Mawahhid, 
or Uiiitiirian, in opposition to Moshrik — Polythcbt — any other sect but 
his own) at Mcccah follows out his two principal tenets, public pra/er for 
men daily, for women on Fridays, and rejection of the Prophet's mediation. 
Imitating Mohammed, he spends the first night of pilgrimage at Mnna, 
stands upon the hill Arafat, and, returning to Muna, passes three whole days 
there. lie derides other Moslems, abridges and simplifies the Kaaboh cere- 
monies, and, if possible, is guided in his dorotions by one of his own sect 

t The ** Sermon of the Standing ** (upon Arafat). 
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Tbo evil came of a " fairer body." I hod prepnrcd en 
caclielte a slip of paper, and had hid in mj Ihram a 
pencil destined to put down the heads of this rarely heard 
discourae, Butunlinppily thatredcashmereshnwl waaupon 
my shoulders. Close to us sat a party of fair Meccans, 
apparently belonging to the higher clnsses, and one of 
these I hod already several times remarked. She was a 
tall girl, nbout eighteen years old, with regul.ir fcntitres, a 
skill soniowliat citiiiiu-colniired, but soft and cleiir, syiii- 
metrical eyebrows, the must beautiful eyes, and a figure 
all grace. There was no head thrown bock, no straight- 
ened neck, no fliit Bhoulders, nor toes turned out — in fact, 
no elegant barbarisms, — l)ut (be sbiipe was what the Arabs 
love, sofl, bending, and relaxed, as a woman's figure ought 
to be. Unhappily she wore, instead of llio usual veil, a 
" Vasbiiiak''<)f tnuiH]iurcutmuslin, bnuiifl 
round tlie face ; and the cliapcrone, mo- 
ther, or duoiina, by whoso side she stood, 
wua apimrently a very unsus[>iciuui) or 
complaisant old person. Flirtilln fixed 
a glance of admiration upon my caah- 
merc. I directed a reply with interest 
at bcr eyes. Siic tbcn, by the usual 
coquettish gesture, threw hack an iucli 
or two of head-veil, disclosing broad 
bands of jetty hair, crowning a lovely oval. My palpable 
admiration of the new charm was rewarded by a partial 
removal of the Yashmak ; when a dimpled inoutb and a 
roundc<1 chin stood out from the envious muslin. Seeing 
that my companions were safely cmployc.-«l, I ventured 
upon the dangerous ground of raising hand to forehead. 
She smiled almost imperceptibly, and turned away. The 
pilgrim wns iu ecstasy. 

Tiic sermon was then half over. I resolved to stay 
ujMiu the plain and sec what Flirlilla would do, Grftco 
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to tlio cashmere, we came to a good understanding* 
The next page will record my disappointment; — that 
evening the pilgrim resumed his soiled cotton doth, and 
testily returned the red shawl to the boy Mohammed. 

The sermon always lasts till near sunset, or about three 
hours. At first it was spoken amid profound silence. 
Then loud, scattered ^' Amins" (Amen) and volleys of 
Labbayks exploded at uncertain intervals. At last the 
breeze brought to our ears a purgatorial chorus of cries, 
sobs, and shrieks. Even my party thought proper to be 
aifected : old Ali rubbed his eyes, which in no case un- 
connected with dollars could by any amount of straining 
be mode to shed even a crocodile's tear; and the boy 
Mohammed wisely hid his face in the skirt of his Rida. 
Presently the people, exhausted by emotion, began to des- 
cend the hill in small parties ; and those below struck their 
tents and commenced loading their camels, although at 
least an hour's sermon remained. On this occasion, how- 
ever, all hurry to be foremost, as the race from Arafat is 
enjoyed by none but the He<l(>uinfl. 

Although we worked with a will, our animals were not 
ready to move before sunset, when the preacher gave the 
rignal of " israf," or permission to depart. The )>ilgrim8, 

** swaying to and fro. 



Like waves of a great sea, that in mid shock 
Confound each other, white with foam and fear,** 

rushed down the hill with a Labbayk, sounding like a 
blast, and took the road to Mima. Then I saw tlie scene 
which has given to the part of the ceremonies the name of 
El Dafa min Arafat, — the ** Hurry from Arafat" Every 
man urged his beast with might and main : it was sunset ; 
the plain bristled with tent-pegs, litters were crushed, 
pedestrians trampled, nnd camels overthrown : single 
combats with sticks and other wea[K)ns took place; — 
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here a woman, there a child, and there an animal were 
lost, — briefly, it was a state of chaotic confusion. 

To my disgust, old Ali insisted upon bestowing his 
company upon me. He gave over his newly found mule 
to the boy Mohammed, bidding him take care of the beast, 
and mounted with me in the Shugduf. I had persuaded 
Shaykh Masud, with a dollar, to keep close in rear of the 
pretty ISIeccan ; and I wanted to sketch the Holy Hill. 
The senior began to give orders about the camel — I, 
counter orders. The ciuncl was halted. I urged it on, old 
Ali directed it to be stopped. Meanwhile the charming face 
that smiled at me from the litter grew dimmer and dimmer ; 
the more I stormed, the less I was listened to — a string 
of camels crossed our path — I lost sight of the beauty. 
Then we began to advance. Now, my determination to 
sketch seemed likely to fail before the Zem Zeuii's little 
snake's eye. After a few minutes' angry search for ex- 
pedients, one suggested itself. ^' Eflendi I " said old Ali, 
** sit quiet ; there is danger here." I tossed about like one 
suffering from evil conscience or the colic. '^fiiTendil" 
shrieked the senior, ^' what are you doing ? You will be 
tlie death of us." " Wallah ! " I rcplieJ, with a violent 
plunge, ''it is all your fault! There I (another plunge) 
— put your beard out of the other opening, and Allah 
will make it easy to us." In the ecstasy of fear my tor- 
mentor turned his face, as he was bidden, towards tlie 
camel's head. A second halt ensued, when I lookeil out 
of tlie aperture in rear, and made a rough drawing of the 
MounLnin of Mercy. 

At the Akhshabayn, double lines of camels, bristling 
with litters, clashed, and gave a shock more noisy than the 
meeting of torrents. It was already dark : no man knew 
what he was doing. The guns roared their brazen notes, 
re-echoed far and wide by the voices of the stony hills. A 
shower of rockets bursting in tlie air tlurew into still 
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greater confusion the timorous mob of women and children. 
At the same time martial music rose from the masses of 
Niznm, and the stouter-hearted pilgrims were not sparing 
of their Labbayks •, and " Eed kum Mubarak " f — May 
your festival be happy I 

After the Pass of the Two Rugged Hills, the road 
widened, and old Ali, who, during the bumping, had been 
in a silent convulsion of terror, recovered speech and 
spirits. This change he evidenced by beginning to be 
troublesome once more. Again I resolved to be his 
equal. Exclaiming, " My eyes are yellow with hunger!" 
I soizx^d a (mt full of savoury moat which the old man had 
previously stored for sup[>cr, and, without furtlier pre- 
amble, began to cat it grcc<lily, at the stuno time ready to 
shout with laughter at the mumbling and grumbling 
sounds that proceeded from the darkness of the litter. 
We were at least three hours on the road before reaching 
Muzdalifah, and, being fatigued, we resolved to pass the 
night thcrc.J The Mosque was brillinntly illuminated, 
but my hungry companions § apparently thought more of 
supper and sleep than devotion.) Whilst the tent was 
raised, the Indians prepared our food, boiled our coffee, 
filled pipes, and spread the rugs. Before sleeping, each 
man collected for himself seven " Jamrah " — bits of 

♦ This cry in rcpcfttcd till tlio pilgrim rcnclics Miiiift; not nftcrwnrds. 

t Anollicr phrnfio is " Aniiim iiiiii id Aidin *•— " Mnjr you bo of tho 
Keepers of Festival ! " 

X Uaimfis usually follow the Frophct*s example in nightingat MuzdiUlfiih; 
in the evening afler prayers they attend at the Mosque, listen to the discourse, 
and shed plentiful tears. Most Sbafeis spend only a few hoars at Muida- 
lifah. 

§ We failed to buy meat at Arafat, nflcr noon, although the bnwir was 
largo and well stocked; it is usual to cat flesh there, consequently it is 
greedily Iwught up at on exorbitant price. 

I Some sects consider the prayer at Muxdalifah a matter of Tital import- 
Alice. 
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granite^ the size of a small bean.* Then^ weary with 
emotion and exertion, all lay down except the boy 
Mohammed, who preceded us to find encamping ground 
at Muno. Old Ali, in lending his mule, made the most 
stringent arrangements with the youth about the exact 
place and the exact hour of meeting — an act of simplicity 
at which I could not but smile. The night was by no 
means peaceful or silent. Lines of camels passed us every 
ten minutes, and the shouting of travellers continued till 
near dawn. Pilgrims ought to have nighted at the 
Mosque, but, as in Burckhardfs time, so in mine, baggage 
was considered to be in danger hereabouts, and con- 
sequently most of the devotees spent the sermon hours in 
brooding over their boxes. 



* Jainnili is a**0iuttU pcbbloi''U is also culled " IJasa,** in the plural 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Tn£ CERBM0NIE8 OF THE TAUM NAUR, OB TUB 

TUIRD DAY. 

At dawn, on the Eed cl Eurban (1 0th Zul Hijjah, 
Wcdncsdajy I4th Sept.) a gun warned us to lose no time ; 
we arose liurricdly, and started up the Batn Muhassir to 
Muna. By this means we lost at Muzdalifah the '' Salat 
cl Ecd," or " Festival Prayers," the great solemnity of 
the Moslem year, performed by all the community at day- 
break. My companion was so anxious to reach Meccah, 
that he would not hear of devotions. About 8 A. M. we 
entered the village, and looked for the boy Mohammed in 
vain. Old Ali was dreadfully perplexed : a host of high- 
born Turkish pilgrims were, he said, ex[>ecting him ; his 
mule was missing, — could never appear, — he must be 
late, — should probably never reach Meccah, — what would 
become of him ? I began by administering admonition to 
the mind diseased ; but signally failing in a cure, amused 
myself with contemplating the world from my Shugduf, 
leaving the ollice of directing it to the old Zcm Zemi. 
Now he stopped, then he pressed forward ; here he thought 
he saw Mohammed, there he discovered our tent ; at one 
time he would " nakh ** the camel to await, in patience, 
his supreme hour ; at another, half mad with nervousness, 
he would urge the excellent Mnsud to hopeless inquiries. 
Finally, by good fortune, we found one of the boy 
Mohammed's cousins, who led us to an enclosure called 
Ilosh el Uzam, in the southern portion of the Muna Basin^ 

TOL. II. Q 
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at the base of Mount Sabir.* There we pitched the tent, 
refreshed ourselves, and awaited the truant's return. Old 
Ali, failing to disturb my equanimity, attempted, as those 
who consort with philosophers often will do, to quiu*rel 
with me. But, finding no material wherewith to build 
a dispute in such fragments as *^Ah" — '^Heml''— - 
'' Wfdlah I " he hinted desperate intentions against the boy 
Mohammed. When, however, the youth appeared, with 
even more jauntiness of mien than usual, Ali bin Ya Sin 
lost heart, brushed by him, mounted his mule, and, 
doubtless cursing us ''under the tongue," rode away, 
frowning viciously, with his heels playing upon the beast's 

sides. 

Mohammed had been delayed, he said, by the difficulty 
of finding asses. We were now to mount for **the 
Throwing,"! — asa preluninary to which, wo washed "with 
seven waters " the seven pebbles brought from Muzdalifuh, 
and bound them in our Ihrams. Our first destination 
was the entrance to the western end of the long line 
which composes the Muna village. We found a swarm- 
ing crowd in the narrow road opposite the '' Jam rat el 
Akabah,"} or, as it is vulgarly called, the Shay tan el 
Kabir — the '' Great Devil." These names distinguish it 
from another pillar, tlie " Wusta," or " Central Place " 
(of stoning), built in the middle of Muna, and a third at 
the eastern end, « El Ula," or the " First Place." § 



* Even pitching ground here is charged to pilgrims. 

t Soiiiu authorities udviac that tiiis rito of ^^Uainy" ho performed oil 
foot. 

I The word ** Jainroh " is ap[)licd to tbo phico of stoning, as well as to 
the stones. 

{ Theso nanibcrs mark the successive spots where the Devil, in the shape 
of an old Shuykh, u|ii>carcd to Adam, Ahraliam, and IshmacI, and was 
driven hack by the simple process taught by Gahricl, of tlirowiiig stones 
ttlNiut the sixo of a bcuu. 
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The *' Shay tan el Kabir" is a dwarf buttress of rude 
masonry, about eight feet high by two and a half broad, 
placed against a rough wall of stones, at the Meccan 
entrance to Muna. As the ceremony of '^Ramy," or 
Lapidation, must be performed on the first day by all 
pilgrims between sunrise and sunset, and as the fiend was 
malicious enough to appear in a rugged Pass*, the crowd 
makes the place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of shops belong- 
ing principally to barbers. On the other side is the 
rugged wall of the pillar, with a chevaux de frisc of 
Dcdouins and naked boys. The narrow space was crowded 
with pilgriniff, all struggling like drowning men to ap- 
proach as near as possible to the Devil ; — it would have 
been easy to run over the heads of the mass. Amongst 
them were horsemen with rearing chargers. Bedouins 
on wild camels, and grandees on mules and asses, with 
outrunners, were breaking a way by assault and battery. 
I hod read AH Bey's scir-fclicitations upon escaping this 
place witli " only two wounds in the left leg,*' and had 
duly provided myself with a hidden dagger. The pre- 
caution was not useless. Scarcely had my donkey entered 
the crowd than he was overthrown by a dromedary, and 
I found myself under the stamping and roaring beast's 
stomach. By a judicious use of the knife, I avoided 
being trampled upon, and lost no time in escaping from n 
place 80 ignobly dangerous. Sonic Moslem travellers 
assert, in proof of the sanctity of the spot, that no Moslem 
is ever killed here : I was assured by Meccans that acci- 
dents are by no means rare. 

* I borrow this phrase fh>m Ali Bej, who, howeTer, speaki more like an 
ignorant Spaniard than a learned Abbaside, when ho calls the pillar ** La 
Maison du Diable," and facetionslj anerts that ** le diable a en la malted de 
|)lacer sa maison dans nn Ilea fort C'troit qui n'a pcut-dtre pas 34 piods de 
large.** 

Q t 
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Presently the boy Moliainmcd fought his way out of 
the crowd with a bleeding nose. We both sat down upon 
a bench before a barber's booths and, schooled by adver- 
sity, awaited with patience ixn opi)ortiinity. Finding an 
opening, we approached within about five cubits of tlie 
place, and holding each stone between tlie thumb and the 
forefinger* of the right hand, cast it at the pillar, ex« 
chiiming, *^ Tn the name of Allah, and Allah is Almighty I 
(I do this) in hatred of the Fiend and to his shame.'' 
After which came the Talilil and the ** Sima," or praise to 
Allah. The seven stones being duly thrown, we retired, 
and entering the barber's booth, took our places upon one 
of the earthen benches around it This was the time to 
remove the Ilirnm or pilgrim's garb, and to return to Ihlal, 
the normal state of El Islam. The barber shaved our 
heads t, and, after trinuning our beards and cutting our 
nails, made us repeat these words : ^' I purpose loosening 
my Ihram according to the practice of the Prophet, whom 
may Allah bless and preserve I O Allah, make unto me 
m every hair, a light, a purity, and a generous reward I 
In the name of Allah, and Allah is Almighty !" At the 
conclusion of hi^ labour the barber i)olitcly a<ldres<sed to 
us a '* Nainiun " — Pleasure U) you I 'Vo whidi we as 
ceremoniously replied, "Allah give tliee i)le2U>ure I " We 
had no clothes with us, but we could use our cloths 

* Sumo bold the pebble as a scboolboy does a marble, others between the 
thumb and foreHiigcr extended, others slioot them from the thumb knuckle, 
imd most men consult their own convenience. 

t The barlier removed ull my hair, llanifis slmve at least a quarter of tho 
head, Shafeis u few hairs on tho right side. The prayer is, as usual, dif- 
ferently worded, some saying, ** O Allah this my forelock is in tliy hand, 
then grant me for every hair a light on liosurrection-duy, by thy mercy O 
most Merciful of the Merciful ! '* I remarked that tlie hair was allowed to 
lie upon the ground, whereas strict Moslems, with that reverence for man's 
Ikxly — the Teni|»lc of the Supreme — which characterises their creed, earo- 
fully bury it in tliu curlli. 
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to cover our heads and defend our feet from the fiery 

Bun; and we now could safely twirl our mustachios 
and stroke our beards, — placid enjoyments of which we 
had been deprived by the laws of piigrimagc. After 
resting about an hour in the booth, which, though crowded 
with sitting customers, was delightfully cool compared 
with the burning glare of the road, we mounted our asses^ 
and at eleven a.m. started Meccah>wards. 

This return from Muna to Meccah is called El Nafr^ or 
the Flight * : we did not fail to keep our asses at speed, 
with a fow halts to refresh ourselves with gu^glets of 
water. There was nothing remarkable in the scene : our 
ride in w:us a repetition of our ride ouU In about half an 
hour we ent^ircd the city, passing through that chisdical 
locality cjiUed " Batu Kuraysh," which was crowded with 
people, and then repaired to the boy Mohammed's house 
for the purpose of bathing and preparing to enter the 
Kaabnh. 

Shortly after our arrival, the youth returned home in 
a state of excitement, exclaiming ^' liise, EflTendi! bathe> 
dress, and follow me I " The Kaabah, though open, would 
for a time be empty, so that we should escape the crowd. 
My pilgrim's garb, which had not been removed, was 
made to look neat and somewhat Indian, and we sallied 
forth together without loss of time. 

A (M'owd had gathered round the Kaabah, and 1 htid no 
wish Uy slnnd bareliemled and barefooted in the midday 
September sun. At the cry of "Open a path for the 
liaji who would enter the House," the gazers made way. 
Two stout Meccans, who stood below the door, raised me 
in their arms, whilst a third drew me from above into the 
building. At the entrance I was accosted by several offi- 

♦ This word is confounded with " Dofa ** bj many Moslem authors. Some 
speak of tlic Nqfr from Arafat to Muzdnlifali and the Dafa from Muxdali- 
fah to Muna. I hare used the words as mj Mutawwif used them. 

Q 8 
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cial8> dark-looking Meocans, of whom the darkest and 
plainest was a youth of the Beni Shaybah family *» the 
true-blue blood of El Hejaz. He held in his hand the huge 
silver-gilt ptidlock of the Kaabuh t> and presently taking 
bis seat upon a kind of wooden press in the left corner of 
the hall, he officially inquired my name, nation^ and other 
particulars. The replies were satisfactory, and tlie boy 
Mohammed was authoritatively oixicrcd to conduct me 
round the buildiiig, and recite the pmycrs. I will not 
deny that, UMiking at the windowlcss walls, the officials at 
the door, and the crowd below — 

** And the place death, consideriiig who I was," % 

my feelings were of the 
trapped-rat description, 
acknowledged by the 
immortal nephew of his 
uncle Perez. This did 
not, however, prevent 
uiy carefully observing 
the scene during 
long prayers, and mak 
ing a rough plan wi 
])encil uiKin luy wliite 
Ihraui. 

Nothing is more sim- 
ple tlian the interior of 
this celebrated build- 
ing. The pavement, 
which is level with the 
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VLAM Of KAADIU. 



1. Bbck Stone (exterior). 

8. Woodcii Mfc, in wblcli key U kept. 

3. Yeouuii corner. 4. ShaaB 

5. Bab el Tnubah. dw«rf door, lending to kUlr- 

Ciue bjr whidi men aaceiid to tbe rouf . 

6. Iraki corner. 7. l>aor. 
8,8.8. lUAert. 9, y, V. ColnnuM. 
A. First place 0^ prayer. B. fkcond |*laen. 
C TbirU place. 1). Fourth pinee. 



* They keep the keys of the hoofe. In my day the head of the family 
wai '* Shaykh Ahmed.** 

t In Ibn Jubayr*a time this Urge padlock wai of gold. It b said popu- 
larly that none but the Deni Shaybah can open it; a minor miracle, doabu 
leet proceeding from the art of eonic Eastern Ilobbs or Bramah. 

{ IIowoTcr safe a Chriatian might be at Meccah, notliing could prcsonro 
him from tlio ready knives of enraged (anatics if detected iu the llouao. 
TTta Ycr/ idea is poUutkm to a MoiUnoL 
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ground, is composed of slabs of fine and various colored 
marbles, mostly however white, disposed chequer-wise. 
The walls, as far as they can be seen, are of the same mi^ 
terial, but the pieces are irregularly shaped, and many 
of them are engraved with long inscriptions in the Suls 
and other mmleru chnractcrs. The upper part of the walls, 
together with the ceiling, at which it is considered dis- 
respectful to look*, are covered with handsome red da- 
mask, flowered over with goldf, and tucked up about six 
feet high, so as to be removed from pilgrims' hands. The 
ceiling is upheld by three cross-beams, whose shapes ap- 
pear under the arras; they rest upon the eastern and 
western walls, and are supported in the centre by three 
columns X about twenty inches in diameter, covered with 
carved and ornamented aloe wood.§ At the Iraki comer 
there is a dwarf door, called Bab el Taubah (of Kepent- 
anceP), leading into a narrow passage built for the stair- 
case by which the servants ascend to the roof: it is never 
opened except for working purposes. The " Aswad ^ or 



* I do not know tho origin of iliis sapcrsfciiion; but it would lio vnsnfc for 
fi pilfp-iin to ]rM)k fixedly nt tho Kiuilmh ccilini;. Under the arms I wiui told 
is a strong pUnking of Saj, or Indian teak, and aboTO it a stuccoed Sath, or 
flat roof. 

f Exactly realising the description of our English bard: — 

" Goodlj arras of great majesty, 
WoTcn with gold and silk so clrwc and ncrc, 
That the rich metal lurked priTily, 
As feigning to be hid from enTions tjtS 

X Ibn Jnbnyr mentions three colnmna of teak. Bnrckhardt and AH Bey 
two. In Kl Fasy*8 day there were four. Tho Kuraysh erected six columns 
in double row. Gknerally the pillars hare been three in number. 

§ This wood, which has been used of old to ornament sacred buildings 
in tho East, is brought to Meccah in groat quantities by Malay and Jara 
pilgrims. The best kind is known by its oily appearance and a ** fisting ** 
sonnd in fire; the cunning vendors easily supply it with these desiderata. 

I Ibn Jubayr calls it Bab el Rahmah. 

Q 4 
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** Aa'ad*** comer is occupied by a flat-topped and quadrant- 
diaped press or safe f in which at times b placed the key 
of the Eaabnh.} Both door and safe are of aloe wood. 
Between tlie columns and about nine feet Arom the ground 
ran bars of a metal which I could not distinguish^ and 
hanging to them were many lamps said to be of gold. 

Although there were in the Kaabah but a few attend- 
ants engaged in preparing it for the entrance of pilgrims §^ 
the windowlcss stone walls and the chokcd-up door made 
it woi*se than the Pionibi of Venice; the pcrspiratiou 
trickled in large drops, and I thought with horror what it 
must be when filled with a mass of jostling and crushing 
fanatics. Our devotions consisted of a two-bow prayer |, 
followed by long supplications at the Shami (west) coiner^ 
tlic Iraki (north) angle, the Yemani (south), and, lastly^ 
op|M>»ite the southern third of the back wall.Y Theso 
concluded, I returned to the door, where payment is made. 
The boy Mohammed told me that the total expense would 
be seven dollars. At the same time he had been indulging 
aloud in his favorite rhodomontade, boasting of my great- 
ness, and had declared me to be an Indian pilgrim, a race still 

* The Iliijar cl Aswnd is also caIIuU VA As'uU, or tlio Pro|ntion8. 

t Hero, ill li)ii Juluiyr'M tiiiio, vtuod two boxcit full of Konuis. 

% The key U voiuctiiucs iiluccd iu Uio hoiidt of a child of Uio hotuo of 
Shaybab, who tiu in state, witb black slaTes on both sides. 

{ In Ibn Jubajr's day the Kaabah was opened with more ceremonjr. 
The ladder was rolled up to the door, and the chief of the Beni Sbaybah, 
ascending it, wa^ covered by attendants with a bhick veil from head to foot, 
whilst he oiicncd the padlock. Tlicn, having kissed the threshold, he 
ontcred, shut the d(M>r behind hiin, and pruyed two Uukuts ; after which all 
the Ueui Shaybah, and, lastly, the vulgar were admitted. In theso days tho 
reil u obsolete. Tho Shaykh enters the Kaabah alone, f»erfunies it and 
prays; the pilgrims ore then admitted en inaMe; and the style in which tho 
cunuclu handle their quarter- staves forms a scene more animated than 
decorous. 

I Some pray four instead of two bowi. 

f Uun khanlt erroneously says, ** in uvery comer." 
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supposed at Mecca to bo mmle of gold.* When seven 
dollars were tendered they were rejected with instance. 
Expecting something of the kind, I had been careful to 
bring no more than eight Being pulled and interpellated 
by half a dozen attendants, mj course was to look stupid, 
and to pretend ignorance of the langunge. Presently the 
Shaybah youth bethought him of a contrivance. Drawing 
forth from the press the key of the Kaabah he partly bared 
it of its green-silk gold-lettered 6tui f, and rubbed a golden 
knob quntrefoil shaped upon my eyes, in order to brighten 
them. I submitted to the operation with good grace, and 
added a dollar — my last — to the former offering. The 
Shcrif received it with a hopeless glance, and, to my satis- 
faction, would not put forth his hand to be kissed. Then 
the attendants began to demand vails. I replied by open- 
ing my empty pouch. When let down from the door by 
the two brawny Meccans I was expected to pay them, 
and accordingly appointed to meet them at the boy Mo- 
hnnnncd^s hou8(f; an arrangement to which they grum- 
blinp;ly assented. When dolivcrcd from those troubles, I 
was congratulated by my sharp companion thus : " Wallah 
Eflbndi ! thou hast e8ca}>ed well I some men have left tlieir 
skins behind."t 

* Thcflc IndifinH are oror in oxtromos, paupers or millionnairof, and, like 
all Moslems, the more tlioj paj at Meccali the higher becomes their cha- 
racter and religions titles. A Turkish Facha seldom squanders so much 
money as does a Moslem merchant from the far Kast Khudabaklish, tlio 
Lahore shawl-dealer, owned to having 8|>cnt SOO/. in fcastings and presents. 
He appeared to consider that sum a trifle, although, had a debtor carried off 
one tithe of it, his health would hare been seriously affected. 

t The cover of the key is made, like Abraham^ veil, of three colors, red, 
black or green. It is of silk, embroidered with golden letters, and upon it 
arc written the Disinillah, the name of the reigning Sultan, ** Hag of tho 
key of tho holy ICaabah,** and a rersolct from tlie ** Family of Amran '* 
(Koran, ch. 3.). It Is made, like the Kiswah, at Khurunflsh) a place thai 
will bo noticed below. 

X **FiCorch6s" — '^polati}'* tho idea is common to roost imaginatlvo 
notions. 
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All pHgrims do not enter the Kaabth*; jund many 
refuse to do so for religions reasons. Umar Effendi, for 
instance, who never missed a pilgrimage, had never seen 
the interior.! Those who tread the hallowed floor are 
bound, among many other things, never agun to walk 
barefooted, to take up fire with the fingers, or to tell lies. 
Most really conscientious men cannot afford the luxuries 
of slippers, tongs, and tnitlu So thought Tliomas, when 
offered the apple which would give him the tongue that 
cannot lie. 

" ' Hj tongue if mine ain,* tme Tbomas tmid. 

' A giidely gUi je wad gie to me 1 
I oeitber dooght to bay nor fell 

At fkir or tryft, where I may be, 
I doiiglit neither fiH»k to priiico or peer. 

Nor ffk of grace from fair hulye I* " 

Amongst the Hindus I have met with men who have 
proceeded upon a pilgrimage to Dwarka, and yet would 
not receive the brand of the god, because lying would then 
be forbidden to tliem. A confidential servant of a friend 
in Bombay naively declared that he had not been marked, 
as the act would have ruined him. There is a sad truth 
in what he stiid. Lying to the Oriental is meat and 
drink, and tlie roof that covers him. 

The Kasibaii had been dressed in her new attire when 
we CDtered.! The covering, however, instead of being 

* The fame if the caae at El Medinah ; many rtligioof men objed on 
conicieotiouf grouudf to enter the l^phet*f mofqne. The pod quoted 
below mode many rbitationf to £1 Mcdinali, but never could penuade 
hiuiMflf to a|>|inNU*h the tomb. The KiH|uirc-dinrcr mw two young Turkf 
who had Y(»luutarily had tlicir eycf tliruft out ai Meccah as fuon af tlicy had 
feen tlie glofy and risible fanctity of Om tomb of Mokammtd. I ** doubt the 
dct," which thuf appears ushered in by a fiction. 

t I have not thought it necessary to go deep into the list of ** Muhar- 
rimat,** or actions forbidden to the pilgrim who has entered the Kaabah. 
They are numerous and meaningless. 

I I1ie use of the feminine pronoun if explained below. When unclothed. 
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secured at the bottom to the metnl rings in the basement, 
was tucked up by ropes from the roof and depended over 




each face in two long tongues. It was of a brilliant 
black, and the Ilizam, — the zone or golden band running 
round the upper portion of the building, — as well as the 
Burka (face-veil)*, were of dazzling brightness. 

The origin of this custom must be sought in the antuent 
practice of tjpifjing tlio church Tisiblo by a virgin or 
bride. The poet Abd el llidiiin et Bunu, in one of kia 
Gnostic effusions, has embodied the idea : — 

And Ueccah'i brido (i.a. the KAabah) ■ppcorcth dcckod with (mlnenlow) 

rigns." 

This idea doubtlrss led to the fiicc-vcil, the covering, 
and the guardianship of eunuchs. 

The Meccan temple was first dressed as a mark of honor 

dw KMbab 1* oiled tJi7Ui>h (nakod), in uppodtian l« ita nornMl itatft 
" Muhritmith," OT clnd In Ihrnm. In Bare klinnlt'i time tlic hoiue remained 
naked for llrtvcn dny* i now tlio inTMlitiirc !■ cfToclcii in ■ few honn^ 

* Tho gnld-cinbrindcTcd cartain coTcriiig the Kuiboh door li called bj 
the learned "Bnrkat cl Kaabah " (the Kanbati'i rneo-Tiil), bj the *n1g«r 
Botkat Fatimnb i tlnj connect it in idea with llu Pnqihct'i (laagbtcr. 
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by Tobba the Himyarite when he Judaized.* If we 
accept this fact, which is vouched for by oriental history, 
we are led to the conclusion that the children of Israel 
settled at Meccah had connected the temple with their own 
faith^ and, as a corollary, that the prophet of El Islam in- 
troduced their apocryphal traditions into his creed. The 
pagan Arabs did not remove the coverings : the old and 
torn Kiswah was covered with a new cloth, and the weight 
tlireatencd to crush the building.f From the time of 
Kusay, tlic Kaabah was veiled by subscription, till Abu 
Rabiat el Mughayrah bin Abdillah, who, having acquired 
great wealth by commerce, offered to provide the Kiswah 
on alternate years, and thereby gained the name of El Adl. 
The Prophet preferred a covering of iine Yemen cloth, 
and directed the expense to be defniyed by the Bayt el 
Mul, or public trciisury. Omar chose Egyptian linen, 
ordering the Kiswah to be renewed every year, and the 
old covering to be distributed among the pilgrims. In the 
reign of Osman, the Kaabah was twice clothed, in winter 
and summer. For the former season, it received aKamis, 
or Tobe (shirt of brocade), with an Izar, or veil ; for the 
latter a suit of fine linen. Muawiyah at first supplied 
linen and brocade; he afterwards exchanged tlie former 
for striped Yemen stuff, and ordered Shay bah bin Usman 
to strip the Kaabah, and perfume the walls with Khaluk. 
Shajbah divided the old Kiswah among the pilgrims, and 
Alxlullah bin Abbas did not object to this distribution. | 

* Tlio pjrnuiiitbi, it U saiti, wcro coYcrcU from Imso to snminit wiili yoUow 
silk t»r iatiii. 

f At prufcut tlio Kitwoli, it uocd scarcely bo said, dues not cover tlio flat 
roof. 

X Ayisha also, wheo Shayboh proposed to barj the old Kiswah, that it 
ini(;ht not be worn by the impare, directed him to sell it, and to distribute 
the proceeds to the poor. The Meccons still follow tlio flrst half, but neglect 
the oUier part of the order given by the ** Mother of Uic Moblcnis.** ICoxi 
Kliuu oil rises tlic prueovds of Uio solo being devoted to the reiNiirs of tlio 
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The Caliph Maomun (0th century) ordered the dress to 

be changed three times a year. In his day it was red 

brocade on the 10th Muharran ; fine linen on the 1st 

BAJab; and white brocade on the Ist Shawwal. At last 

he was infonned that the veil applied on the 10th of 

Muharran was too closely followed by the red brocade in 

the next month, and that it required renewing on the 1st 

of Shawwal. This he ordered to be done. El Muta- 

wakkil (9th century ), when informed that the dre^s was 

spoiled by pllf^riras, at first ordered two to be given, and 

the brocade shirt to be let down as far as tlie pavement : 

at Inst he sent a new veil every two months. During the 

Caliphat of the Abassides this investiture came to signify 

sovereignty in El Ilcjaz, which passed alternately from 

Baghdad to Egypt and Yemen. In El Idrisi's time (12th 

cent. A.D.) the Kiswah was composed of black silk and 

renewed every year by the Caliph of Baghdad. Ibn 

Jubayr writes that it was green and gold. The Kiswah 

remained with Egypt when Sultan Kalaun (13th cent 

A. n.), conveyed the rents of two villnges, ^'Baysus" and 

" Sindbus,"* to the expense of providing an outer black, 

and an inner red curtain for the Ksiabahf, and hangings 

for the Prophet's tomb at El Medinah. When the Holy 

Land fell under the power of the Osmanli, Sultan Selim 

ordered the Kiswah to be black, and his son. Sultan 

Sulazman the Magnificent (16th cent A.ix), devoted con- 

tcmplc. Tho "Sinijcl Wolilinj *' positivclj forbiiln, ns sinful, the cutting, 
transporting, selling, bujing, and placing it between tho leares of the Koran. 
Kntb el Din (from whom I bonow these particulars) introduces some fine 
and casuistic distinctions. In his day, howcrcr, the Ikni Shajrbah claimed 
the old, n(tcr the arrival of the new Kiswah ; and their right to it was ad- 
mitted. To the present day they continue to ^11 it. 

♦ finrckhardt says " Bysous ** ond " Sandabcir." 

t Some authors also mention a green Kiswah, applied by this monarch. 
Kinhroidcred on it were certain vcrselcts of the Koran, tlic formula of tho 
Moslem faith, and the names of the rrophct*8 companions. 
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sidorablo sums to tho purpoee. The Kiswah was after- 
wards renewed at the accession of each Sultan. And the 
Wabhabi, during the first year of their conquest, covered 
the Kaabah witli a red Kiswah of the same stuff as the 
fine Arabian Aba or cloak, and made at El Hasa. 

The Kiswah is now worked at a cotton manufactory 
called El Khurunfish,of the Tumn Bab el Shaariyah, Cairo. 
It is made by a hereditary family, called the Bayt el Sadi, 
and, as the specimen in my possession proves, it is a 
coarse tissue of silk and cotton mixed. The Kiswah is 
composed of eight pieces, — two for each face of the 
Kaabah, — the seams being concealed by the Hizam, a 
broad band, which at a distance looks like gold ; it is lined 
with white cailico, and supplied with cotton ropes. 
Anciently it is said all the Koran was interwoven into it. 
Now, it id iuscrihcd, ** Verily, the first of Iiouhcs founded 
for mankind (to worship in) is that at Uckkali * ; blessed 
and a direction to all creatures ; ** together witli seven 
chapters, namely, the Cave, Mariam, the Family of Amran, 
Repentance, T. H. with Y. S. and Tabarak. The cha- 
racter is that called Tumar, the largest style of Eastern 
caligrapliy, legible from a considerable distanccf The 
Hizam is a band about two feet broad, and surrounding 
the Kaabah at two-thirds of its height It is divided into 
four pieces, which are sewn together. On tlie first and 
second is inscribed the "Throne vcrselet," and on the 
third and fourth the titles of the reigning Sultan. These 
inscriptions are, like the Burka, or door curtain, gold 
worked into red silk, by the Bayt el Sadl When the 
Kiswah is ready at Khuruniish, it is carried in procession 

* From tho ** Famllj of Amran ** (chap. 3.). " Dckkah " it ** a place of 
crowding; ** hence applied to Meccah Kcnemlljr. Some writers, howerer, 
limit it to tlio part of tlie city round the Iloram. 

t It in lur|{ur Uiuii ilio Suit. Ailniirun of l«^astcrn aUigrapliy may tco a 
** lUMnilluh," licauti/ull/ writteu in Tumar, ou tho wall of ISultuu Muu//ad'f 
ioagguu III Cairo. 
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to the Mosque El Hosanajm^ where it is lined^ sewn^ and 
prepared for the journey.* 

After quitting the Koabah, I returned home exhausted, 
and washed with henna and warm water, to mitigate the 
pain of the sun-scalds upon my arms, shoulders, and 
breast. The house was empty, all the Turkish pilgrims 
being still at M una, and the Kabirah — the old lady — 
received me with peculiar attention. I was ushered into 
an upper room, whose teak wainscotings, covered with 
Cufic and other inscriptions, largo carpets, and ample 
Diwans still showed a ragged splendor. The family had 
** seen better days,*' the Sherif Ghalib having confiscated 
three of its houses ; but it is still proud, and cannot merge 
the p:ist into the present. In the ** drawing-room," which 
the Turkish colonel occupied when at Meccah, the 
Kabirah supplied me with a pipe, coiTee, cold water, and 
breakfast. I won her heart by praising the graceless boy 
Mohammed; like all mothers, she dearly loved the scamp 
of the family. When he entered , and saw his maternal 
parent standing near me, with only the end of her veil 
drawn over her mouth, he began to scold her with divers 
insinuations. ** Soon thou wilt sit amongst the men in 
the hall ! " he exclaimed. ** O, my son,*' rejoined the 
Kabirah, "fear Allah, thy mother is in years!" — and 
truly she was so, being at least fifty. '* A-a-h I " sneered 
the youth, who had formed, as boys of the world must do, 
or a]>pcar to do, a very low estimate of the sex. The old 
lady understood the drift of the exclamation, and departed 
with a half laughing ** May Allah disappoint thee I " She 
soon, however, returned, bringing me water for ablution ; 



* Mr. Lftiie (Mod. Egjrpt. rol. iiL chap. S5.) has gtrcn an ample and 
accurate description of the Kiswah. I hare added a few details, derircd 
from ** Khalil Eflfendi " of Cairo, a professor of Arabic, and an excellent 
French scholar. 
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And haviiig heard that I had not yet sacrificed a sheep at 
Muna, enjoined me to return and perform without deky 
that important rite. 

After resuming our hucal toilette, and dressing gaily for 
the great festival, we mounted our asses about the cool of 
tlie afternoon, and, returning to Muna, found the tent full 
of visitors. Ali ibn Ya Sin, the Zem Zemi, had sent me 
an amphora of holy water, and the carrier was awaiting 
tlie customary diilku*. Witli him were scvcnd Mcccaiis, 
one of whom si)okc cxcoilciit Pcrsimi. We sat down, and 
chatted together for an hour ; and I afterwards learned 
from the boy Mohammed, tliat all had pronounced me to 
be an '* AjamL" After their departure we debated about 
the victim, which is only a Sunnat, or Practice of the 
Prophet* It is generally sacrificed immediately after the 
first lapidution, and we liad already been guilty of delay. 
Under these circumstances, and considering the me»gre 
condition of my purse, I would not buy a sheep, but 
contented myself with watching my neighbours. They 
gave themselves great trouble, especially a large jmrty of 
In<li:uis pitched near us, to buy tlie victim cheap ; but the 
Bedouins were not less acute, and he was happy who paid 
loss than a dollar and a cpiarter. S4nnc jircfcrretl C4ni- 
tributing to buy a lean ox. None but the Shcrifand the 
principal dignitaries slaughtered camels. The pilgrims 
dragged their victims to a smooth ruck near tlie Akabah, 
above which stands a small open {mvilion, whose sides, red 
with fresh blood, showed that the prince and his attendants 
had been busy at siicrifice.f Others stooil before their 
tents, and, directing the victim's face towards the Kaabah, 

* * TlioM who omit the rito fiiat ten days ; tliix'o during Uic pilgrimage 
leaton, and the rviiuiniiig m;vcii ut aoroc other time. 

f I1ic camel if sacrificed hj thrusting a pointed instrument into the 
interval between the sternum and the neck. Tliis anomaly may be accounted 
for by tlio tliieLncM uud hardness of the muscles of the tlirout. 
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cut its throaty ejaculating^ ** Bismillah I AUahu Akbar I " ^ 
The boj Mohammed sneeringlj directed mj attention to 
the Indians, who, being a mild race, had hired an Arab 
butcher to do the deed of blood ; and he aroused all Shajkh 
Nur's ire hj his taunting comments upon the chicken- 
heartedness of the men of Hind. It is considered a meri- 
torious act to give awaj the victim without eating any 
portion of its flesh. Parties of Takruri might bo seen, 
sitting vulture-like, contemplating the sheep and goats; 
and no sooner was the signal given, than they fell upon tiie 
bodies, and cut them up without removing them. The 
surface ^of the valley soon came to resemble the dirtiest 
slaughter-house, and my prescient soul drew bad auguries 
for the future. 

We had spent a sultry afternoon in the basin of Muna, 
which is not unlike a volcanic crater, an Aden closed up 
at the sea-side. Towards night the occasional puffs of 
Simoom ceased, and through the air of deadly stillness a 
mass of purple nimbus, bisected by a thin grey line of 
mist-cloud, rolled down upon us from the Taif hills. 
When darkness gave the signal, most of the pilgrims 
pressed towards the square in front of the Muna Mosque, 
to enjoy the pyrotechnics and the discharge of cannon* 
But during the spectacle came on a windy storm, whose 
lightnings, flashing their fire from pole to pole, paled the 
rockcffl, and whose thundcrings, re-echoed by the rocky 
hills, drowned the puny artillery of man. We were dis- 
appointed in our hopes of rain. A few huge drops 
pattered upon the plun and sank into its thirsty entrails ; 
all the rest was thunder and lightning, dust-clouds and 
whirlwind. 

* It is strange that Bnrckhardt should make the Moslem say, when 
slaughtering or sacrificing, '* In the name of the most Merciful God! " As 
Mr. Lane justly ohserres, the attribute of mercy is omitted on thise 
occasionsL 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
TUE THREE DAYS OF DBTINO FLESH. 

All was dull after the excitement of the Great FestivaL 
Tlio licat of tlic niglit succeeding it rendered every efTort 
to bleep abortive; and as our little Ciunp required a guard 
in a place 00 celebrated for plunderers^ I spent the great 
part of the time sitting in the clear pure moonlight 

After midnight* we again repaired to the Devils, and, 
beginning with the Ula, or first pillar, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of IVIumii threw at each 7 stones (making a total 
of 21), witli the ceremonies before described. 

On Thursday we arose before dawn, and prepared with 
a light breakfast for tlie fatigues of a climbing walk. 
Af^r half an hour spent in hopping from boulder to 
boulder, we arrived at a place situated on the lower 
declivity of Jebel Sabir, the northern wall of the Muna 
basin. Here is the Majarr el Kabsh, *' the Dragging- 
place of the Ham ; " a small, whitewashed square, divided 
^ into two compartments. The 

first is entered by a few ragged 
steps in the S.E. angle, which 
lead to an enclosure 30 feet by 15. 
In the N.E. corner is a block of 
granite (a), in which a huge gash. 
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"^ several inches broad, some feet 



* It U not safe to perform this ceremony at an carl/ hour, although tho 
ritual forbidf it being deferred after sunset. A crowd of women, howerer, 
assembled at the Devils in the earlier part of the 11th night (our 10th); and 
those dames, despite tho oriental modcstj of face-veils, attack a stranger 
^ith hands and stones as heartily as EngUsh hop-gatherers hasten to duck 
the Actcon who fulls in tlicir waj. Hence, popuhir usage allows stones to 
ho thrown hy wcu until tho muniiug prajrcn of tho lUh Zu'l UiJJoli. 
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dccp^ nnd comploielj splitting tho stono in kniFo-sImpo, 
notes tho 8[K)t where Ibrahim's blade fell when tho arch- 
angel Gabriel forbade him to slay Ismail his son. The 
second compartment contains a diminutive hypogeum (b). 
In this cave the patriarch sacrificed the victim, which 
gives the place a name. Wo descended bj a flight of 
steps, and under the stifling ledge of rock found mats and 
prajing-rugs, which, at this earlj hour, were not over- 
crowded. We followed the example of the patriarchs, and 
prayed a two-bow prayer in each of the enclosures. After 
distributing the usual gratification, we left the place, and 
proceeded to mount tho hill, in hope of seeing some of the 
apes said still to haunt the heights. These animals are 
supposed by the Meccans to have been Jews, thus trans- 
formed for having broken the Sabbath by hunting.^ 
They abound in the elevated regions about Arafat and 
Taif, where they are caught by mixing the juice of the 
Asclepias and narcotics with dates and other sweet baiuf 
Tho Hcjazi ape is a hideous cynoccphaliis, with small eyes 
])laced close together, and almost iruldeu by a disproiior- 
tionate snout; a greenisli-brown coat, long arms, and n 
stern of lively pink, like fresh meat They are docile, and 
are said to be fond of spirituous liquors, and to display an 
inordinate aflection for women. £1 Masudi tells about 
them a variety of anecdotes. According to him, their 
principal use in Hind and Chin was to protect kings from 
poison, by eating suspected dishes. The Bedouins have 



* Traditions about thcso animals raiy in the different parts of Arabia. 
At Aden, for instance, thejr are supposed to be a remnant of tlie rebellions 
tribe of Ad. It is curious tliat the popular Arabic, like the Persian names, 
Saadan, Mnymuii, Shadi, &c kc^ are all exprcssiro of (a probably 
euphuistic) ** propitionsncss.** 

t The Egyptians generally catch, train, and take thorn to the banks of 
tho Kile, where the *' Kuraydati " (ape-leader) is a popular character. 

R 9 
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many tales concerning thom. It is universally believed 
that they catch and kill kites, by exposing the pink 
portion of their i)er8ons and concealing the rest : the bird 
pounces upon what appears to be raw meat, and presently 
finds himself viciously plucked alive. Throughout Arabia 
an old story is told of them. A merchant was once plun« 
dered during hb absence by a troop of these apes ; they 
tore open his bales, and, charmed with the scarlet hue of 
the Tarbushcs, l>cgan applying tliosc articles of dress to 
uses quite op|K)site to their normal puri)oso. The mer- 
chant was in despair, when his slave offered for a consider- 
ation to recover the goods. Placing himself in the front, 
like a fugleman to the ape-company, he went through a 
variety of manoeuvres with a Tarbush, and concluded with 
throwing it far away. The recruits carefully imitated 
him, and the drill concluded with his firing a shot : tlie 
plunderers decamped and the caps were regained. 

Failing to see any apes, we retired to the tent ere the 
sun waxed hot, in anticipation of a terrible day. Nor 
were we far wrong. In addition to the heat, we had 
swarms of flics, and the blood-stained earth began to reek 
with noisome vapours. Nought moved in the air except 
kites and vultures, speckling the deep blue sky : the 
denizens of earth seemed paralysed by the sun. I spent 
the time between breakfast and nightfuU lying half- 
dressed upon a mat, moving round tlie tent-pole to escape 
the glare, and watching my numerous neighbours, male 
and female. The Indians were particularly kind, filling 
my pipe, offering cooled water, and performing similar 
little offices. I repaid them with a supply of provisions, 
which, at the Muna market-prices, these unfortunates 
could ill afford. 

When the moon arose the boy Mohammed and I 
walked out into the town, performed our second lapida- 
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tion*^ and visited tlie coffee-houses. The shops wore 
closed early* but business was transacted in places of 
public resort till midnight. We entered the houses of 
numerous acquaintances, who accosted mj companion, and 
were hospitably welcomed with pipes and coffee. The 
first question always was *'Who is this pilgrim ?** and 
more than once the reply, ''An Afghan,** elicited the 
language of my own country, which I could no longer 
speak. Of this phenomenon, however, nothing was 
thought : many Afghans settled in India know not a 
word of Pushtu, and even above the Passes many of the 
townspeople are imperfectly acquainted with it The 
Mcccaiis, in consequence of their extensive intercourse 
with strangers and habits of travelling, arc admirable 
conversational linguists. They speak Arabic remarkably 
well, and with a volubility surpassing the most lively 

* This ceremonj, as the reader will hare perceired, is porfomied bjr the 
Shafei on the 10th, the 11th, and the 12th of Zul Hijjah. The HanaSs 
conclndo their stoning on the 13th. 

The times Tarj with each daj, and differ considerably in religions efficacy. 
On the night of the 10th (our 9th), for instance, lapidation, according to 
some authorities, cannot take place; others permit it, with a sufficient 
reason. Between the dawn and sunrise it is Makruh, or disapprored of. 
Between sunrise and the declination is the Snnnat-time, and therefore the 
best From noon to sunset it is Mubah, or permissible: the same is the 
case with the night, if a cause exist. 

On the 11th and 12tli of Zu*l Ilijjnh Inpidntion is disapproved of from 
mmsct to sunrise. The Sunnnt is from noon to sunset, and it is pormissiblo 
at all other hours. 

The number of stones thrown hj the Shafeis, is 49, tU., 7 on the 10th 
da J, 7 at each pillar (total 31) on the 11th day, and the same on the ISth 
Ztt*l Hijjah. The Ilanafis also throw SI stones on the 13th, which raises 
their number to 70. 

The 7 first bits of granite must be collected at Muzdalifah; the rest may 
be taken from the Muna Talley ; and all must be washed 7 times before being 
thrown. 

In throwing, the Ilanafis attempt to approach Uie pillar, if possible, 
standing within reach of it Shafeis may stand at a greater distance, which 
should not, however, pass the limits of 5 cubits. 

R 3 
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of our continental nations. Fenian^ Turkbh^ and Bin* 
doetanoe are generally known ; and the Mutawwifs, who 
devote themBelves to particular races of pilgrims, soon 
become masters of the language. 

Betuming homewards, we were called to a spot by the 
clapping of hands ^ and the loud sound of song. We 
found a crowd of Bedouins surrounding a group engaged 
in their favorite occupation of dancing. The perform* 
anco is wild in tiie extreme, resembling rather tiie hopping 
of bears tiian the inspirations of Turpsicliore. The by- 
standers joined in the song ; an interminable recitative, 
as usual, in the minor key, and — Orientals are admirable 
timists — it sounded like one voice. The refrain appeared 
to be — 

-LaYaylUI LaTajhal" 

to which no one could assign a meaning. At other times 
they sang something intelligible. For instance : — 



Tliis couplet may liavc, like tiie puerilities of certain 
modem and Euro|)can iK>ets, an abatru^io and mystical 



* Here caHed Safk. It is mcDtioned bjr Herodotot, and known to almost 
trery oriental people. The Bcdoninf lonietimos, though rarclj, uae a table 
or kculodruni. Yot, amongst the ** Panlah,** or musical modes of the East, 
we find the Ilcjaxi ranking with the Isfahani and the IrukL Southern 
Arabia has never been celebrated for producing musicians, like the banks of 
the Tigris, to which we owe, besides castanets and cymbals, the guitar, the 
drum, and the lute, father of the modem harp. The name of this in- 
strument is a corruption of the Arabic ** £1 Ud** /JyJiX through liuto 

and luth, into lute. 
{ That is to saj,— 

^ On the Great Festival-dajr at Muna I saw mj lord. 
I am a stranger amongst joo, therefore pity mc I " 
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meaning, to be discovered when the Arabs loam to write 
erudite essays upon nursery rhymes. The style of salta- 
tion, called Bufayhah, rivalled the song. The dancers raised 
both arms high above their heads, brandishing a dagger, 
pistol, or some other small weapon. They followed each 
other by hops, on one or both feet, sometimes indulging 
in the most demented leaps ; whilst tlie bystanders clapped 
with their palms a more enlivening measure. This I was 
told is especially their war-dance. They have other 
forms, which my eyes were not fated to see. Amongst 
the Bedouins of El Hejaz, unlike the Somali and other 
African races, the sexes never mingle: the girls may 
dance together, but it would be disgraceful to perfonn in 
the company of men. 

After so much excitement we retired to rest, and slept 
soundlv. 

On Friday, the 12th Zu'l Hijjah, the camels appeared, 
according to order, at early dawn, and they were loaded 
with little delay. We were anxious to enter Meccah in 
time for the sermon, and I for one was eager to escajK) 
the now pestilential air of Muua. 

Literally, the land stank. Five or six thousand animals 
had been slain and cut up in this DeviFs Punch-bowl. I 
leave the reader to imagine the rest The evil might be 
avoided by building ** abattoirs," or, more easily still, by 
digging long trenches, and by ordering all pilgrims, under 
pain of mulct, to sacrifice in the same place. Unhappily, 
tlie spirit of El Islam is opposed to these precautions 
of common sense. ** Inshallah " and '* Kismat " take the 
place of prevention and cure. And at Meccah, the head- 
quarters of tlie faith, a desolating attack of cholera is pre- 
ferred to the impiety of " flying in the face of Providence,** 
and the folly of endeavouring to avert inevitable decrees. 

Mounting our camels, and led by Masud, we entered, 
Muna by the eastern end, and from the litter threw the re- 

R 4 
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moining twenty^one Btones. I could now see the principal 
lines of sliope, andj having been led to expect a grand display 
of merchandise, was surprised to find only mat-booths and 
sheds, stocked chiefly with provisions. The exit from 
Muna was crowded, for many, like ourselves, were flying 
from the revolting scene. I could not think without pity 
of those whom religious scruples detained another day and 
a half in this foul spot 

After entering Mcccah wo batlied, and when tlio noon 
drew nigh wo repaired to the llarum for the puriM>so of 
hearing the sermon. Descending to the cloisters below 
the Bab el Ziyadah, I stood wonder-struck by the scene 
before me. Tlie vast quadrangle was crowded with 
worshippers sitting in long rows^ and everywhere facing 
tlie central black tower : the sliowy colors of tlieir dresses 
were not to bo surpassed by a garden of the most brilliant 
flowers, and such diversity of detail would probably not be 
seen massed together in any other building upon earth. 
The women, a dull and sombre-looking group, sat apart 
in their peculiar place. The Pacha stood on the roof of 
Zem Zem, surrounded by guards in Nizam uniform. 
Where the principal Olema stationed themselves the 
crowd was thicker; and in the more auspicious spots 
nought was to be seen but a pavement of heads and 
slioulders. Nothing seemed to move but a few dervishes, 
who, censer in hand, sidled through Uie rows and received 
tlie unsolicited alms of the Faithful. Apparently in tlie 
midst, and raised above the crowd by the tall, pointed 
pulpit, whose gilt spire flamed in tlie sun, sat tlie prcaclier, 
an old man with snowy beard. The style of head-dress 
called ** Taylosan " * covered his turban, which was 
white as his robes f, and a short staff supported his left 

* A scarf thrown over rhe head, with one end brought round under Uie 
chin and pasied over the left thoulder, compoeea the ** Taylaaan." 

} Aa late as Ibo Jubajrr'ji tiuic the preacher was habited from bead to foo 
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)uin(I.* Present]; he aro8c,took 

the staff in his right hand, 

pronounced a few inaudible 

vorda t, and sat down again 

on one of the lower steps, 

whilst a Muezzin, at tlio 

foot of the pulpit, recited the 

call to sermon. Then the 

old man stood up and began 

to preach. As the majestic 

figure b^^ to exert itself 

there was a, deep silence. 

Presently a general " Amin"* 

was intoned by the crowd 

at the conclusion of some long sentence. And at last, 

towards the end of the sermoa, every third or fourth 

word was followed by the simultaneous rise and fall of 

thousands of voicea. 

T linvo seen tlio religious ceremonies of many lands, but 
never — nowhere — aught so solemn, so impressive as tliis. 




in block I and tiro Haeuioi hgld black fiigi fixed in ringi oa both rfdM of 
the polpit, wltb the ftarot propped upon thn firtt Nep. 

■ Mr. LkDS Tcmarka, that the wooden iword li neTsr held b^ the preaebec 
bat Id • coanU7 that hM been won rrom Infldell b; Hoalenu. Burekhardt 
more eon-ecdj trac«a the origin of the cofioin to the early daji of El Uam, 
when the preBchcm fuimil it nora^marj to bo prrparail fur inrptlKi. And 
•U autlion who, like Ibn JnbnjT, deecribeil the Mcccnn cercmonic*, mention 
the iword or Malt Hie coriona reader will conralt thli mo«t accurate of 
Uoileni tntellers ; and a penual of the pages will ahow that andentlj the 
•ermon diflered comtdenbly from, and wm far more eeremonioai than, Ibe 
preeent Khntbab. 

f The wordi wen " Peace be npon yel and ttn mecc; of AJUi and Ui 

r-. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

LIFE AT MECCAn, AND UMBAU, OB THE LITTLE 

riLQRIMAQE. 

My fow remaining days at Meccoh sped pleasanily enough. 
Umar Effendi visited me regularly, and arranged to ac- 
company me furtively to Cairo. I had already consulted 
Mohammed Shiklibha — who suddenly appeared at Muna, 
having dropped down from Suez to Jeddah, and reached 
Meccah in time for pilgrimage — about the possibility of 
proceeding eastward. The honest fellow's eyebrows rose 
till they almost touched liis turban, and he exclaimed in a 
roaring voice, " Wallah! Effendi! thou art surely mad." 
Every day he brought me news of the different caravans. 
The Bedouins of El Hejaz were, he said, in a ferment 
caused by reports of the Holy War, want of money, and 
rumors of quarrels between the Slicrif and tlio Pucha: 
ali'cody they si)okc of an attack upon Jcddali. Shaykh 
Mosud, the camel-man, witli whom T parted on tlie best 
of terms, seriously advised my remaining at Meccah for 
some months even before proceeding to Sanaa. Others 
gave the same counsel. Briefly I saw that my star was 
not then in the ascendant, and resolved to reserve myself 
for a more propitious conjuncture by returning to Egypt 
The Turkish colonel and I liad become as friendly as 
two men ignoring each other's speech could be. He had 
derived benefit from some prescription ; but, like all his 
countrymen, lie was pining to leave Meccah.* Whilst the 

* Nut more Uuiu oiio quarter of the pUgriins who appear at Arafat go on 
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pilgrimage lasted, sidd tbeji no mal de pays came to 
trouble them ; but, its excitement over, they could think 
of nothing but their wives and children. Long-drawn 
faces and continual sighs evidenced nostalgia. At last 
tlie house became a scene of preparation. Blue china-ware 
and basketed bottles of Zcm Zcm water appeared stand- 
ing in solid columnsj and pilgrims occupied themselves in 
hunting for mementos of Mcccali, drawings, combs, balm^ 
henna, tooth-sticks, aloe-wood, turquoises, coral, and 
mother-o -pearl rosaries, shreds of Kiswat-cloth and fine 
Abas, or cloaks of camels'-wool. It was not safe to mount 
the stairs without shouting " Tarik ** — Out of the way I — 
at every step, or peril of meeting face to face some 
excited fair.* The lower floor was crowded with pro- 
vision-vendors ; and the staple article of conversation 
seemed to be the chance of a steamer from Jeddah to 
Suez. 

Weary of the wrangling and chaffering of the hall be- 
low, I had persuaded my kind hostess, in spite of the surly 
skeleton her brother, partially to clear out a small store- 
room in the first floor, and to abandon it to me between 
the hours of ten and four. During the heat of the day 
clothing is unendurable at Meccah. The city is so '* com- 
pacted together'' by hills, that even the Simoom can 
scarcely sweep it, the heat reverberated by the bare rocks 
is int<2nso, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town 
communicates a faint lassitude to the body and irritability 
to the mind. The houses being unusually strong aud 



to £1 Medinah: the expense, the hardships, and the dangers of the jonmcj 
account for the smallness of the number. In theology it is ** Jais," or ad- 
missible, to begin with the Prophet*s place of burial But those performing 
the ** Hi^at el Islam " are enjoined to commence at Meccah. 

* When respectable married men lire together in the same houses a rare 
occurrence, except on journeys, this most ungallant practice of clearing tho 
way is and must be kept up in tho East. 
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well*built» might by some art of thermantidote be ren- 
dered cool enough in the hottest weather : they are now 
ovens/ It was my habit to retire immediately after the 
late breakfast to the little room upstairs, to sprinkle it 
with water, and lie down upon a mat. In the few precious 
moments of privacy notes were committed to paper, but 
one eye was ever fixed on the door. Sometimes a patient 
would interrupt me, but a doctor is far less popular in El 
Ilejuz than in Egypt. 'J1ic people, being more healthy, 
have less faith in physic : Sliaykh Masud and his sou hud 
never tasted in their lives aught more medicinal than 
green dates and camel's milk. Occasionally the black 
slave-girls came into the room, asking if the pilgrim 
wanted a pipe or a cup of cofTee : they genci'nlly retired 
in a state of delight, attempting vainly to conceal with a 
corner of tattered veil a grand display of ivory consequent 
iil»<)n some small and innocent facetiousness. The most 
firequent of my visitors was Abdullah, the Kabirah's eldest 
son. This melancholy Jacques had joined our caravan at 

* I offer no lengthened deflcription of the town of Moccah : Ali Dej and 
Barckhardt have already said all that requires saying. Although the origin 
of the llixyt Ulluli ho K>8t in tlio ghionis of past time, the city is a com- 
panuivcly niu<luni place, huilt abuut a. d 450, by Kusaiy and the Kuraysh. It 
contains ahout 30,000 inhabitants, with lodghig room for at least treble tlmt 
number; and the material of the houses is brick, granite, and sandstone from 
the neighbouring hills. The site is a winding Talley, on a small plateau, half- 
way ** below the Ghauts.** Its utmost length is two miles and a half from tho 
Ifab'dali (north) to the southern mound Jiyad; and tliroe-quarters of a mile 
would be tho extreme breadth between Abu Kubays eastward, — upon whoso 
western slope tho most solid mass of the town clusters, — and Jebel Uindi 
westward of the city. In the centre of this line stands the Kaabaiu 

I regret being unable to offer the reader a sketch of Meccali, or of 
the Great Temple. The stranger who would do this should visit the city 
out of the pilgrimage season, and hire a room looking into the quadrangle 
of the Haraio. This addition to our knowledge is the more required, as our 
popular sketches (generally taken from D'Ohsson) are utterly incorrect. 
Tlie Kaabah is olwsys a recogni^ble building; but the ^'View of Mcccah ** 
known to Europe is not more like ftfcccali than like Cairo or DomlNiy. 
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Kl Ilomra, on the Yambu road, accompanied us to EI 
Medinah, lived there, and journeyed to Meccah with the 
Syrian pilgrimage ; yet he had not once come to visit me 
or to see his brother, the boy Mohammed. When gently 
reproached for this omission he declared it to be his way — 
that he never called upon strangers until sent for. He 
was a perfect Saudawi (melancholist) in mind, manners, 
and personal appearance, and this class of humanity in the 
East is almost as uncomfortable to the household as the 
idiot of Europe. I was frequently obliged to share my 
meals with him, as his mother — though most filially and 
reverentially entreated — would not supply him with 
breakfast two hours after the proper time, or with a 
dinner served up forty minutes before the rest of the 
household. Often, too, I had to curb, by polite depreca- 
tion, the impetuosity of the fiery old Kabirah's tongue. 
Thus Abdullah and I became friends, after a fashion. He 
purchased several little articles required, and never failed 
to pass hours in my closet, giving mo much information 
about the country, deploring the laxity of Mcccan morals, 
and lamenting that in these evil days his countrymen had 
forfeited their name at Cairo and Constantinople. His 
curiosity about the English in India was great, and I 
satisfied it by praising, as a Moslem would, their *' poli- 
tike," their even-handed justice, and their good star. Then 
he would inquire into the truth of a fable extensively 
known on the shores of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. The English, it is said, sent a mission to Moham- 
med, inquiring into his doctrines, and begging that Khalid 
bin Walid * might be sent to proselytise them. Unfor- 

* It 18 cnrioas that the Afghans should claim this Karajsh noble as their 
compatriot " On one occasion, when Khalid bin Walid was saying tomo- 
thing in his native tongne (the Poshta or Afghani), Mohammed remarke<l 
that assnrcdij that language was the peculiar dialect or the damned. As 
Khalid appeared to sniTcr from tJio observation, and to betraj certain htim- 
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tanately^ the envoys arrived too late — the Prophet's soul 
Iiad winged its way to Paradise. An abstract of the 
Moslem scheme was, however, sent to the *^ Ingreez,** who 
declined, as the founder of the new faith was no more, to 
abandon their own religion ; but the refusal was accom« 
ponied with expressions of regard. For this reason nuuiy 
Moslems in Barbary and other countries hold the English 
to be of all '^ People of the Books ^ the best inclined to- 
wanls them. As regards tlic Prophet's tnidition con- 
cerning the fall of his birtliplacc ''and the tliin-calvcd 
from the Habosh ( Abyssinians) shall destroy the Ejiabah,** 
I was informed that towards the end of time a host will 
pass over from Africa in such multitudes that a stone shall 
be conveyed from hand to hand between Jeddah and 
Meccah. This latter condition might easily be accom- 
plished by 60,000 men, the distance being only 44 miles, 
but the citizens consider it to express a countless horde. 
Some pious Moslems have hoped that in Abdullah bin 
Zubayr's re-ercction of the Kaabah the prophecy was ful- 
filled* : the popular belief, however, remains, that tlie fatal 
event is still in the womb of time. In a previous part of 
these volumes I have alluded to similar evil presentiments 
which haunt the mind of Kl Islam; and the Christian, 
scealous ft>r the propagation of his faith, may see in thcni 
an earnest of its still wider diffusion in future ages.t 

Late in the afternoon I used to rise, perform ablution, 
and repair to the Haram, or wander about the bazars till 



ptomi of insubordination, the IVophct condescended to comfort him bj 
gmciuusly pronouncing the words ** Ghasho linda raora,'* i e. Bring mo mj 
bow and urruwa. (Ueninrks on Dr. Dorn's Chrcstomothy of the Fushta or 
Afghan Langiiugc. Truiis. numbay As. Society, 1848.) 

* Sec the 9th building of the Kaubah, described in Chap. IV. 

t It requires nut the ken of a prophet to foresee the day when political 
necessity — sternest o(*Ai^icfi\ — will comi>el ns to occupy in force tbo 
iuiintalu-head of £1 Ishim. 
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sunset After this it was necessary to return home and 
prepare for supper — dinner it would be called in the 
West. The meal concluded^ I used to sit for a time out- 
side the street-door in great dignity^ upon a broken-backed 
black-wood chair, traditionally said to have been left in the 
house by one of the princes of Delhi, smoking a Sliisholi, 
and drinking sundry cups of strong green tea with a slice 
of lime, a fair substitute for milk. At this hour the seat 
was as in a theatre, but the words of the actors were of a 
nature somewhat too Fescennine for a respectable public* 
After nightfall we either returned to the Haram or retired 
to rest. Our common dormitory was the flat roof of the 
house ; under each cot stood a watcr-gugglct; and all slept, 
as must be done in the torrid lands, on and not in bed. 

I sojourned at Meccah but a short time, and, as usual 
with travellers, did not see the best specimens of the po- 
pulation. The citizens appeared to me more civilised 
and more vicious than those of £1 Medinah. They often 
leave — 

<* Homo, whoro imall oxporicnco grows,** 

and — "qui multum pcregrinatur, rare sanctificatur " — 
become a worldly-wise, God-forgetting, and Mammonish 
sort of folk. «Tuf w'asaa, w* aamil el Saba** — ''Cir- 
cumambulate and run (t. e, between Safa and Marwah) and 
do the seven (deadly sins)" — is a satire popularly levied 
against them. Hence, too, tlie proverb ** El Ilarilm € il 
llararaayn''— "Evil(dwelleth)inthe two Holy (Cities);" 
and no wonder, since plenary indulgence is so easily se- 
cured.* The pilgrim is forbidden, or rather dissuaded, 
from abiding at Meccah after the rites, and wisely. Great 
emotions must be foUowcd by a reaction. And he who 

* Qood Rctfl dono nt Moccnh aro rownrdcd a hnndrcd-thousond-fold in 
licavoii ; yot it is not atiniiicious to dwoll there Omar infonns us tliiit nil 
evil docd receives the puiiiBhmont of soTcntjr. 
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Stands struck by the first aspect of Allah's housCj after a 
few months, the marvel beoommg stale, sweeps past it 
with indifierence or something worse. 

There is, howeyer, little at Meccah to offend the eye. 
Like certain other nations further west, a layer of ashes 
overspreads the fire : the mine is concealed by a green turf 
fiur to look upon. It is only when wandering by starlight 
through the northern outskirts of the town that men may 
bo seen with light complexions and delicate limbs, coarse 
turbans and lOgyptiim woollen robes, speaking disguise 
and tlie purpose of disguise. No one within the memory 
of man has suffered the penalty of immorality. Spirituous 
liquors are no longer sold, as in Burckhardt's day\ in 
sliops; and some Amaut officers assured me that they 
found considerable difficulty in smuggling flasks of *' raki " 
from Jeddali. 

The Mcccan is a darker man than the Medinite. Tlie 
people explain this by the heat of the climate. I rather 
believe it to be caused by the number of female slaves that 
find their way into the market Gallas, Sawahilis, a few 
Somalis, and Abyssinians are embarked at Suakin, Zayla, 
Tajurrah, and Berberah, carried in thousands to Jeddah, 
and the Holy City has the pick of each batch. Thence 
tlie stream sets northwards, a small current towards El 
Medinah, and the main line to Egypt and Turkey. Most 
Meccans have black concubines, and, as has been sfud, the 
api)carancc of the Shcrif is almost that of a negro. I did 
not sec one handsome man in the Holy City, altliough 
some of the women appeared to me beautiful. The male 
profile is high and bony, the forehead recedes, and the 
head rises unpleasantly towards the region of firmness. In 
most families male children, when forty days old, are taken 
to the Kaabah, prayed over, and carried home, where the 

* It must be remembered that my predecessor risited Meccah when the 
Egyptian army, commanded hy Mohammed Ali, held the town. 
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barber draws with a rasK)r three parallel goshea down the 
fleshy portion of each cheeky from the exterior angles of 
the eyes almost to the corners of the mouth. These '* Ma- 
shall," as they are called *, may be of modern date : the 
citizens declare that the custom was unknown to their 
ancestors. I am tempted to assign to it a high antiquity, 
and cannot but attribute a pagan origin to a custom still 
prevailing, despite all the interdictions of the Olema. In 
point of figure the Meccan is somewhat coarse and lym- 
phatic. The ludicrous leanness of the outward man, as 
described by Ali Bey, survives only in the remnants of 
themselves belonging to a bygone century. The young 
men are rather stout and athletic, but in middle age — 
when man '^swills and swells'* — they are apt to dege- 
nerate into corpulence. 

The Meccan is a covetous spendtlirift. His wealth, 
lightly won, is lightly prized. Pay, pension, stipends, 
presents, and the '^Ikram" here, as at El Medinah, 
supply the citizen with the means of idleness. With him 
everything is on the most expensive scale, his marriage, 
his religious ceremonies, and his household expenses. 

* The act is called ** Tathrit,** or gashing. The bodj is also marked, bat 
with smaller cats, so that the chfld is coTored with blood. Alt Bey was 
told by some Meccans that the face-gashes senred for the purpose of phle- 
botomy, by others that they were signs that the scarred was tho senrant of 
Allnli's hoiiRC. TTo nttriluitcs this f^hing, like female tattooing, to coqnctry. 
The citizens told inc that tho custom aroi^c from tlio necessity of preserving 
children from the kidnapping Persians, and that it is prcscrycd as a mark of 
tho Holy City. But its wide diflTusion denotes an earlier origin. Moham- 
med expressly forbad his followers to mark the skin with scars. These 
** beauty-marks ** are common to the nations in the regions to the west of 
the Red Sea. The Barabarah of Upper Egypt adorn their faces with scart 
exactly like the Meccans. The Abyssinians moxa themsclres in hecatombs 
for fashion's sake. I hare seen cheeks gashed, as in the Holy City, among 
tho Qallas. Certain races of the Sawahil trace around the head a corona 
of littlo cuts, like those of a cupping instrument And, to quote no other 
instances, some Somalis raise ghastly teams upon their chocolate* colored 
skins. 

VOL. II. 8 
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His house is luxuriously furnished^ entertainments are 
frequent, and the junketings of the women make up a 
heavy bill at the end of the year. It is a common prao* 
tice for tlie citizen to anticipate the pilgrimage season by 
falling into the hands of the usurer. If he be in luck, he 
catches and *' skins " one or more of the richest Hajis. 
On the other hand, should fortune fail him, he will feel 
for life the effect of interest running on at the rate of at 
least 50 per cent, the simple and the compound forms of 
which are equally familiar to the wily Samif.* 

The most unpleasant peculiarities of tlie Meccansf are 
their pride and coarseness of language. They look upon 
tliemselves as the cream of earth's sons, and resent with 
extreme asperity the least slighting wonl concerning tlie 
Holy City and its denizens. They plume themselves 
upon their holy descent, their exclusion of Infidels }, tlieir 
strict fastings, their learned men, and their purity of lan« 
guag&§ In fact, their pride shows itself at every 



* The Indian ** Shroff" — banker, monej-changer, and nrarer. 

f When speaking of the Meccana I allude onlj to the section of iocietj 
which fell under mj observation, and that more cxtcnsiye diYision con- 
cerning which I obtained notices tliat could bo depended upon. 

X The editor of Burckhardt's ** Travels in Arabia " supposes that his 
author's ** Sect of light extinguishers," were probably Parsces from Surat or 
Bombay. The mistake is truly ludicrous, for no pious Parsce will extin- 
guish tt light Moreover, Infidels are not allowed by law to pass the frfn- 
tiers of the Sanctuary. The sect alluded to is an obscure heresy in Central 
Asia ; and concerning it the most improbable scandals have been propa- 
gated by the orthodox. 

§ It is strange how travellers and linguists differ upon the subject of 
Arabic and its dialects. Niubuhr compares tlicir relation to that of IVo- 
Yeu9al, Spanibh, and Italian, whereas liuue declares the dhilects to resemble 
each other more than those of some different counties in England. Herbin 
(Grammar) draws a broad line between ancient and modem Arabic ; but 
Ilochst (Nachrichtcn von Morokos und Fes) asserts that the difference is 
not so great as is imagined. Perhaps the soundest opinion is that proposed 
by Clodius, in his ** Arabic Qrommar : " ** diolcctus Arabnm vulgaris tan- 
tuu diffcrt ttb cruditi, quanuim Isocrutof dictio ob hodiemi linguA Gncca.'* 
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moment ; but it is not tlic pride which makes a man too 
proud to do ** dirt^ work." M7 predecessor did not re- 
mark their scurrility : he seems^ on the contrarji rather 
to commend them for respectability in this point If he 
be correct, the present generation has degenerated. The 
Meccans appeared to me distinguished^ even in this foul- 
mouthed East, by the superior licentiousness of their 
language. Abuse was bad enough in the streets, but in 
the house it became intolerable. The Turkish pilgrims 
remarked, but they were too proud to notice it. The boy 
Mohammed and one of his tall cousins at last transgressed 
the limits of my endurance. They had been abusing 
each other vilely one day at the house-door about dawn, 
when I admtniBtcrcd tlio most open reprimand : " In my 
country (Afghanistan) wo hold this to be the hour of 
prayer, the season of good thoughts, when men remember 
Allah ; even the Elafir doth not begin the day with curses 
and abuse.'' The people around approved, and even the 
offenders could not refrain from saying, ''Thou hast 
spoken truth, O Effcndi I " Then the bystanders Ix^an, 
as usual, to " improve the occasion.** ** See," they ex- 
claimed, ''this Sulaymani gentleman, he is not the son 
of a Holy City, and yet he teacheth you — ye, the 
children of the Prophet I — repent and fear Allah I** 
They replied, "Verily we do repent, and Allah is a 
Pardoner and the Merciful I" — wore silent for an hour, 
and then abused each other more foully than before. 
Yet it is a good point in the Meocan character, that it is 



But U must be remembered that the Anbe diride their ipoken and eren 
written language into two orders, the ** Kalam Wati," or Tulgar tongue, 
aometimes employed in epistolary correspondence, and the " Nahwi," or 
grammatical and classical language. Erery man of education nsea the 
former, and can use the latter. And the Koran is no more a model of 
Arabic (as it is often assumed to be) than ^'Furadise Loat** is of English. 
Inimitable, no man imitates them. 

S 9 
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open to reason, can oonfoss itself in error, and displays 
none of that doggedness of vice which distinguishes the 
sinner of a more stolid race. Like the people of Southern 
Europe, the Semite is easily managed by a jest : though 
grave and thoughtful, he is by no means deficient in the 
sly wit which we call humour, and the solemn gravity ot 
his words contrasts amusingly with his ideas. He parti- 
cularly excels in the Cervantic art, the spirit of which, 
says Stcrue, is to clothe low subjects in sublime langmige. 
In Mohammed's life we find that he by no means dis- 
dained a joke, sometimes a little hasarde, as in the case of 
tlie Paradise-coveting old woman. The otiier redeeming 
qualities of the Meccan are his courage, his bonhomie, 
his manly suavity of manners, his fiery sense of honor, 
his strong family affections, his near approach to what we 
call ])atrioti8m, and his general knowledge : the reproach 
of extreme ignorance which Burckhardt directs against 
the Holy City has long ago sped to the Limbo of things 
that were. The dark half of the picture is pride, bigotry, 
irreligion, greed of gain, immorality, and prodigal osten- 
tation. 

Of the pilgrimage ceremonies I cannot speak harshly. 
It may be true that '^ llie riles of the Ksmbali, emas- 
culated of every idt>latrou8 tendency, still hang a strange 
unmeaning shroud around the living theism of Islxmi.** 
But what nation, eiUicr in the West or the East, has 
been able to cast out from its ceremonies every suspicion 
of its old idolatry ? What are the English mistletoe, the 
Irish wake, the Pardon of Brittany, the Carnival and the 
Wurship at Iserna ? Better far to consider the Meccan 
pilgrimage rites in the light of Evil-worship turned into 
lessons of Good than to philosophise about their strange- 
ness, and to err in asserting them to be insignificant 
Even the Bedouin circumambulating the Kaabah fortifies 
his wild belief by the fond thought that he treads tlie 
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path of *' Allah's friend." At Arafat the good Moslem 
worships in imitation of the " Pure of Allah ; " * and 
when hurling stones and curses at the three senseless 
little buttresses which commemorate the appearance of 
the fiend, the materialism of the action gives to its senti- 
ment all the strength and endurance of reality. The 
supernatural agencies of pilgrimage are carefully and 
f^paringly distributed. The angels who restore the stones 
from Muna to Muzdalifah, the heavenly host whoso 
pinions cause the Kaabah*s veil to rise and wave, and the 
mysterious complement of the pilgrims' total at the 
Arafat sermon, all belong to the category of spiritual 
creatures walking earth unseen, — a pocticjil l^nct, not 
condemned by Christianity. The Mcccaus are, it is true, 
to be reproached with their open Mammon-worship, at 
times and at places the most sacred and venerable ; but 
this lias no other eifect upon the pilgrims tlian to excite 
disgust and open reprehension. Here, however, we see 
no such silly frauds as heavenly fire drawn from a phos- 
phor-match ; nor do two rival churches fight in the flesh 
with teeth and nails, requiring the contemptuous inter- 
ference of an infidel power to keep around order. Here 
we see no fiedr dames staring with their glasses '' braqu^ " 
at the Head of the Church, or supporting exhausted 
nature with the furtive sandwich, or carrying {mmpered 
curs who, too often, will not bo silent, or scnunbling and 
S(|ueezing to hear theatrical music, reckless of the fate of 
the old lady who — on such occasions there is always one 
— has been ** thrown down and cruelly trampled upon by 
the crowd." If the Meccan citizens are disposed to scoff 
at the wild Takruri, they do It not so publicly or sliame- 
lessly as the Roman jeering with ribald jest at the fana- 
ticism of strangers from the bogs of Ireland. Finally, at 

» Sofi Ullah— Adam. 

■ 8 » 
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Meccah there is nothing theatrical^ nothing that suggests 
the opera ; but all is simple and impressivOi filling the 
mind with — 

** A weight of awe not easy to be borne,* 

and tending, I believe, after its fashion, to good. 

As regards the Meccan and Moslem belief that Abraham 
and his son built the Kaabah, it may be observed that tlio 
(jcncsitic account of the Great Tutriarch has suggcstctl 
t4) learned men the idea of two Abrahams, one tlio son of 
Terah, another the son of Azar (fire), a Prometheus, who 
imported civilisation and knowledge into Arabia from 
ITarran, the sacred centre of Sabaean learning.* Moslem 
historians all agree in representing Abraham as a star- 
worshipper in youth, and Euscbius calls tlie patriarch son 
of Atliar ; his fatlier's name, therefore, is no Arab in- 
vention. Whether Ishmael or his sire ever visited Meccah 
to build the Kaabah is, in my humble opinion, an open 
question. The Jewish Scripture informs us only that the 
patriarch dwelt at Beersheba and Gerar, in the S.W. of 
Palestine, without any allusion to the annual visit which 
Moslems declare he paid to their Holy City. At the 

* The lcgcn«l tlmt Abraliani was tlio **Son of Firu" might liaro arisen 
from his birthphicc, Ur of the Chulilces. This Ur (whence the Latin nro) 
becomes in Persian Ilir ; in Arabic Irr or Arr. It explains the origin of 
** Orutalt " better than hy means of ** AUahn Taala." This word, rarionslj 
spelt Onrotalt, Orotalt, and Orotal (the latter would be the masculine form 
in Arabic), is Urrat-ilat, or the goddess of fire, most probably the Sun (£1 
Shams) which the Somites make a feminine. Forbiggen translates it Son- 
nen-gott, an error of gender, as the final consonant proves. The other 
deity of pagan Arabia, Alilat, is clearly Al IdU, 

May not the Phcenicians have supplied the word *< Irr,'* which still snr- 
vires in Erin and Ireland? even so they gave to the world the name of 

Britain, Brcttaiuke. Uarrat ct Tanuki (clil))! J/)»^»« ^^^ ^^ Tin. 

And I should more readily believe tliat Eeran is the hind of fire, than acociiC 
Its derivation from Kcr (vir) a man. 
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same time Arab tradition speaks dearly and consistently 
upon the subject, and generally omits those miraculous 
and superstitious adjuncts which cast shadows of sore 
doubt upon the philosopher's mind. Those who know the 
habits of the expatriated Jews and Christians of the East 
— tlicir practice of connecting all remarkable spots with 
their old traditions — will readily believe tliat the children 
of Israel settled in pagan Mcccah saw in its idolatry some 
perverted form of their own worship.* 

The amount of risk which a stranger must encounter 
at the pilgrimage rites is still considerable. A learned 
Orientalist and divine intimated his intention, in a work 
published but a few years ago, of visiting Meccah without 
disguise. lie was assured that the Turkish governor 
would now offer no obstacle to a European traveller. I 
would strongly dissuade a friend from making the attempt 
It is true that the Frank is no longer, as in Capt Head's 
day t, insulted when he ventures out of the Meccan Grate 
of Jcddah ; and tliat our vice-consuls and travellers are 
allowed, on c-ondition tliat their glance do not pollute tlio 
shrine, to visit Taif and the regions lying eastward of tlio 
Holy City. Neither the Pacha nor the Slicrif would, in 
these days, dare to enforce, in the case of an Englishman, 
the old law, a choice thrice offered between circumcision 
and death. But Uie first Bedouin who caught sight of 
the Frank's hat would not deem liinisclf a man if he did 
not drive a bullet through the wearer's head. At the 
pilgrimage season disguise is easy, on account of the vast 
and varied multitudes which visit Meccah, exposing the 
traveller only to ''stand the buffet with knaves who smell 

* The best, and indeed the onljr proof that ihtj did so, is the respect 
paid hj the Jadaixed Tobha to the Kaabah. Chap. VIII. 

I Capt. C. F. Head, author of " Eastern and Egyptian Sconerj," was, at 
late as A. D. 1829, pelted hj the Bedonins, bocaoso he passed the eastern 
gate of Jeddah in a Fnmkith dresSi 

S 4 
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• 

of sweat" But woe to the unfortunate who happens to 
bo recognised in public as an Infidel — unless at least he 
could throw himself at once upon the protection of the go- 
vernment* Amidst^ however, a crowd of pilgrims, whose 
fanaticism is worked up to the highest pitch, detection 
would probably ensure his dismissal at once al numero de' 
piik. Those who find danger the salt of pleasure may 
visit Meccah ; but if asked whether the results justify tlie 
risk, I should reply in the negative. And the vice-consul 
at Jeddah would only do his duty in peremptorily for* 
bidding European travellers to attempt Meccah without 
disguise, until tlie day comes when such steps can be taken 
in the certainty of not causing a mishap, which would not 
redound to our reputation, as we could not in justice re- 
venge it.f 

On the 14 th Z*ul Ilijjali we started to perform the rito 
of Umrali, or Little Pilgrimage. After performing ab- 
lution, and resuming the Ihram wiUi the usual ceremonies, 
I set out, accomimnicd by the boy Mohammed and his 
brother Abdullah. Mounting asses, which resembled 
mules in size and speed {, we rode to the Ilaram, and 



^ Tho best way would lic to rush, if iKissiblc, into a liouso ; and tlio 
owner would tliuu, for his own interest, us well an honor, defend a stranger 
till Assistjuico could bo procured. 

f Future pilgrims must also remember that the season is gradually re- 
ceding towards the heart of the hot weather. For tlie next fifteen years, 
tlicrefore, an additional ri«k will attend the traveller. 

X riiny is certainly right about this useful quadruped and its congeners, 
the xebra and the wild ass, in describing it as ** animal frigoris maxime im- 
potiens.** It degenerates in cold regions, unless, as in Afghanistan and 
Barbary, there be a long, hot, and dry summer. Aden, Cutch, and Bagh- 
dad, have fine breeds, whereas those of India and south-eastern Africa aro 
poor and weak, llio best and tlie highest-priced come from the Maghrib, 
and second to tliem ranks tlie Egyptian race. At Meccah careful feeding 
and kind usage transform the dull slave into an active and symmetrical 
frieud of man : he knows his owner's kind voice, and if one of the two fast^ 
It is generally the bijied* The asics of tho Holy City aro toll and plump. 
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|)ra7cd there Again remounting^ we issued through the 
Bab el Safa towards the open country N.E. of the city. 
The way was crowded with pilgrims^ on foot as well as 
mounted, and their loud Labbayks distinguished those 
engaged in the Umrah rite from the many whose business 
was with the camp of the Damascus caravan. At about 
half a mile from the city wo passed on the left a huge heop 
of stones, where my companions stood and cursed. This 
grim-looking cairn is popularly believed to note the place 
of the well where Abu Lahab laid an ambuscade for the 
Prophet This wicked uncle stationed there a slave, with 
orders to throw headlong into the pit the first person who 
approaclied him, and privily persuaded liis nephew to visit 
the spot at niglit: after a time, anxiously hoping to hoar 
tliat the deed had been done, Abu Lahab incautiously 
drew nigh, and was precipitated by his own bravo into 
the place of destruction.* Hence the well-known saying 
in Islam, '' Whoso diggeth a well for his brother shall fall 
into it himself.'' We added our quota of stones t> and 

yr'iih. sicck coat5, gcncrnllj ash or grcj-colonnul, tlio eyes of doer, heads 
gracofullj carried, an ambling gait, and cxtremclj snre-footed. Thej arc 
eqaa] to great fatigue, and the stallions have been known, in their ferocitj, 
to kill the groom. The price varies from 35 to 150 doUam. 

* Such is the popular version of the talc, which differs in some points 
from that recorded in books. Others declare that hyrc, in dajs gone bj, 
stood tlic house of another notorious malignant, Abu Jnhl. Some, agnin, 
suppose that in this place a tyrannical governor of Meccah was summarily 
** lynched " by the indignant populace. The two first traditions, however, 
are the favorites, the vulgar — dtisons, as well as pilgrims — loving to con- 
nect such places with the events of their early sacred histnry. Even in the 
twelfth century we read that pilgrims used to cast stones at two cairns 
covering the remains of Aba Lahab, and the beautiful termagant, his 
wife. 

I Certain credulous authors have contrasted these heaps with the clear 
ground at Mnna, for the purpose of a minor miracle. According to tliera 
tills cjiim stTiulily grows, as wo may iM^licvi; it wouhl; and that, were it wti 
for the guardian angrls, the millions fif little stiuirs aitnually thrown at tlio 
devils would soon form a mass of equal magnitude. 
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proceeding, saw the Jeddah road spanning the plain like a 
white ribbon. In front of U8 the highway was now lined 
with coiTee-tents, before which effeminate dancing-boys 
performed to admiring Syrians: a small whitewashed 
'' Bungalow,** the palace of the Emir el Hajj, lay on the 
left, and all around it clustered the motley encampment of 
his pilgrims. After cantering about three miles from the 
city, we reached tlie Alamayn, or two pillars that limit the 
Sanctuary ; and a little beyond it, is the small settlement, 
popularly called El Umruh.* Dismounting here, wo sat 
down on rugs outside a coffee-tent to enjoy the beauty of 
the moonlit night, and an hour of *^ Kayf," in the sweet 
air of Uie desert 

Presently the coffee-tent keeper, after receiving pay- 
ment, brought us water for ablution. This preamble 
over, wo entered the priuciiMil chapel ; an unpretending 
building, budly lighted, spread with dirty rugs, full of 
pilgrims, and offensively close. Here we prayed the 
Isha, or night devotions, and then a two-bow prayer in 
honor of the Ihramt> after which wc distributed gratuities 
to the guardians, and alms to the importunate beggars. 

Thif cmtom of lapidation, ia tokon of hate, U an ancieiit pncticob itiU 
common in tho East. Yci, in tome (Murta of Arabia, itonei are thrown at 
toniU as a conii»limcnt to tho tenant. And in tho Somali conntry, tho 
placet where it is loid hoi/ men sat, receiTe the same douUful homage. 

* It is called in books £1 Tanim (bestowing |dentjr) i a word which 
readers luiul not confound with the district of tho same name in the pro- 
vince Khaulau (made b/ Nicbultf tlie ** lliumna,** ** Thomiia,** or * Tamua,** 
capital of tlie Cotabanites). Other authors apply Kl Tanim to the spot 
where Abu laihob is supposed to lie. 

There are two phuxs calked £1 Umrah near Meccah. The Kabirah, or 
Qreatcr, is, I am told, in the Wadjr Fatimah, and the Prophet ordered 
Ayisha and her sister to begin the ceremonies at that place. It is now 
visited bj picnic parties and those who would pra/ at the tomb of Maimu- 
Bah, one of the Prophet's wives. Hodem pilgrims commence always, I am 
told, at the Umrah Sdghirah (Uie lessor), which is about halfway nearor the 
city. 

t SooM asMme tho Ihram garb at thie plac*. 
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And now I perceived the object oF Abdullairs compan- 
ionship. The meknobolj man assured me that he had 
ridden out for love of me^ and in order to perform as Wakil 
(substitute) a vicarious pilgrimage for my parents. Vainly 
I assured him that they had been strict in the exercises 
of their faith. He would take no denial, and I perceived 
that love of me meant love of my dollars. WiUi a surly 
assent, he was at last permitted to act for the " pious 
pilgrims Yusuf (Joseph) bin Ahmed and Fatimah bint 
Yunus,*^ — my progenitors. It was impossible to prevent 
smiling at contrasts, as Abdullah, gravely raising his 
hands, and directing his face to the Kaabnli, intoned, ^^ I 
do vow this Ihram of Umrah in the name of Yusuf son 
of Ahmed, and Fatimah daughter of Yunus ; then render 
it attainable to them, and accept it of them I Bismillah I 
Allahu Akbar I ** 

Remounting, we galloped towards Meccah, shouting 
Labbayk, and halting at every half mile to smoke and 
drink cofFee. In a short time we entered the city, and 
repairing to the Ilaram by the SafaGnte, performed tlic Ta« 
waf, or circuinambulation of Umrah. After Uiis dull round 
and necessary repose we left the temple by tlie same exit, 
and mounting once more, turned towards El Safa, which 
stands about 100 yards S.£. of the Mosque, and as little 
deserves its name of " Mountain " as do those that un- 
dulate the face of modern Rome. The Safa end is closed 
by a mean-looking building, comiK)8cd of Uiree round 
arches, with a dwarf flight of steps leading up to them 
out of a narrow road. Without dismounting, we wheeled 
our donkeys* round, "left shoulders forward** — no easy 
task in the crowd, — and vainly striving to sight the 
Kaabah through the Bab el Safa, performed the Niyat, 

* We had still Uio pretext of mj injured foot When the Sai rite is per* 
formed, ns it shouhl lie, hj a pedestrian, he mounts the steps to about the 
height of a man, and then tnnii towarda the temple. 
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or VOW of the rito El Sax, or the running/ After Tahlil, 
Takbir, and Tolbiyat, wc nuaed our hands in the sup- 
plicatory position^ and twice repeated t> '' There is no god 
but Allah> alone, without partner; his is the kingdom^ 
unto him be praise ; he giveth life and death, he is olive 
and perisheth not ; in his hand is good, and he over all 
things is omnipotent." Then, with the donkey-boys 
leading our animals and a stout fellow preceding us with 
lantern and a quarter-staff to keep off the running Be- 
douins, caniel-mcn, and riders of asses, we descended Safii, 
and walked slowly down the street £1 Mosaa, towards 
lifarwah.! During our descent we recited aloud, ^'O 
Allah, cause me to act according to the Sunnat of thy 
l^rophet, and to die in his faith, and defend mo from 
errors luid did4>bcdicncc by thy mercy, most Merciful of 
the Merciful I '* Arrived at wliut is called the Datu el 
Wady (Holly of tlie Vale), a place now denoted by tlie 
Milayn el Akhzarayn (the two green pillars §), one fixed 
in the eastern course of the Horam, the other in a house 
on the right side |, we began the running by urging on 
our beasts. Here the prayer was, ^* O Lord, pardon and 
pity, and pass over what thou knowest, for thou art the 
most dear and tlie most generous I Save us from hell-fire 
safely, and cause us safely to enter Paradise I O Lord, 



* I will not trouble tho reader with this Nijrat, which is the Mune as that 
used in tlic Tawaf rite. 

t Ahnost everjr BluUwwif, it must be remembered, has his own set of 
prajers. 

X *' Safa '* means a hirgo, hard rock ; ** Murwoh," hard, white fliuts, fuU 
of fire. 

§ In former times a devastating torrent used to sweep this place after 
rains. The Fiumara bed has now disappeared, and the pillars are used as 
landmarks. Qalland observes that these columns are planted upon the 
place \%hich sup|H>rte<l Eve's knees, when, after three hundred years' sepa« 
ration, blie vf-ds found by Adiun. 

J This liouso is called in books liubat el Abbaa. 
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give us happinesB here and happiness hereafter, and spare 
us the torture of the flames I ** At the end of this sup- 
plication we had passed the Batn, or lowest ground^ 
whose farther limits were marked by two other pillars. 
Again we began to ascend, repeating, as we went, " Verily, 
Snfa and Marwah are two of the monuments of Allah. 
Whoso, therefore, pilgrimeth to the temple of Meccah 
or performeth Umrah, it shall be no crime in him (to run 
between them both). And as for him who voluntarily 
doeth a good deed, verily Allah is grateful and omni- 
scient P* At length we reached Marwah, a little rise 
like Safa in the lower slope of Abu Kubays. The houses 
cluster in amphitheatre shape above it, and from the 
Masaa, or street below, a short flight of steps leads to a 
platform, bounded on three sides like a tennis court, by 
tall walls without arches. The street, seen from above^ 
has a bowstring curve : it is between 800 and 900 feet 
longt, with high houses on both sides, and small lanes 
branching off* from it At the foot of the platform we 
brought '^ right shoulders forward,** so as to face the 
Kaabali, and raising hands to ears, thrice exclaimed, 
" Allahu Akbar.'' This concluded the first course, and, 
of these, seven compose the ceremony El Sai, or tlie 
running. 

There was a startling contrast with the origin of this 
ceremony, — 

** Whon the poor ontcast on tho cheerless wild, 
Arabia's par«nt clasped her fainting child," — 

as the Turkish infantry marched, in European dress, with 
sloped arms, down the Masaa to relieve guard. By the 
side of the half-naked, running Bedouins, they looked as 

^ Koran, chap. 2. 

t Ibn Jubayr gires 893 steps : other oathorities make the distance 780 
short cnbits, tho tise of an aTerago man's forearm. 
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if opocliB, diaconnoctocl by long centuries, had met A 
loxitj, toOj there was in the frequent appearance of dogs 
uix)n tliis holy and most memorial ground, which said 
little in favor of the religious strictness of the adminis- 
tration. 

Our Sai ended at Mount Marwah. There we dis- 
mounted, and sat outside a barber's shop, on the right- 
hand of the street. He operated uiK>n our heads, causing 
us to repeat, *^ O Allah, this my forelock is in thy hand, 
then grant me for every hair a light on the resurrection- 
day, O most Merciful of the Merciful I ^ This, and the 
paying for it, constituted the fourth portion of the Umrah, 
or Little Pilgrimage. 

Throwing the skirts of our garments over our heads, to 
show tliat our '^ Ihruni ** was now excliangcd for die nor- 
mal state, ^Mlilal,'' wc auitcrcd to tho llarani, pniyccl 
tlicro a two-bow prayer, and returned homo not a little 
fatigued. 
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PLACES OF PIOUS VISITATION AT UECCAH. 

The traveller has little work at the Holy City. With 
exceptions of Jebel Nur and Jebel Saur*, all the places 
of pious visitation He inside or close outside the city. It 
is well worth the while to ascend Abu Kubays ; not so 
much to insi>cct the Makan cl Ilajar and tlio Shakk d 
Kamarf^ as to obtain an excellent birdWyo view of the 
Uaram and the parts adjacent^ 

The boy Mohammed had applied himself sedulously to 
commerce after his return home ; and had actually been 
seen by Shaykh Nur sitting in a shop and selling small 
curiosities. With my plenary consent I was made over to 
Abdullah^ his brother. On the morning of the 15th Zu'l 
Hijjah (19th Sept) ho hired two asses^ and accompanied 
me as guide to the holy places. 

Mounting our animals, we followed the road before de- 

* Jebel Nar, or Hira, has been mentioned before. Jebel Sanr rises at 
Rome distance to the sonth of Mcccah, and contains the celebrated caro in 
which Mohammed and Abniwkr took rcAiii^ dnrinf^ the flif^lit. 

f Hie trail ition of tlicso places is related hjr oTerjr historian. The fonncr 
is the repository of the Black Stone during the l>e1nga The latter, 
*' splitting of the moon,** is the spot where the Prophet stood when, to con- 
rert the idolatrous Knrajsh, he caused half the orb of night to rise from 
behind Abu Kabajt, and the other from Jebel Kajkaan, on the western 
horison. This sillj legend appears unknown to Mohammed*s daj. 

f The pilgrimage season, strictlj speaking, conclnded this year on the 
13th Ztt*l Hijjah (17th Sept)) at which time trnrellers began to move to- 
wards Jcddah. Those who purposed visiting El Medinah would start abont 
throe weeks afterwards, and many who had leisure intended witnessing tho 
Muharram ceremonies at Meccah. 
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scribed to the Jannat el Maala, the sacred cemetery of 
Meccah. A rough wall, with a poor gateway, encloses a 
patch of barren and grim-looking ground, at the foot of the 
diain which bounds the city's western suburb and below 
El Akabali, the gap through which Khalid bin Walid 
entered Meccah with the triumphant Prophet. Inside are 
a few ignoble, whitewashed domes : all arc of modem con- 
structipn, for here, as at El Bakia, further north, the 
Wahhubis indnlgcil their levelling propensities. The rest 
of the ground shows some small cuclosnres belonging t4i 
particular houses, — equivalent to our fiunily vaults, — and 
the ruins of humble tombs, lying in confusion, whilst a 
few parched aloes spring from between the bricks and 
stones.* 

This cemetery is celebrated in local history : here the 
body of Abdullah bin Zubayr was exposed by order of 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf ; and the number of saints buried in it 
has been so numerous, that even in the twelfth century 
many had fallen into oblivion. It is visited by the citizens 
on Fridays, and by women on Thursdays, to prevent that 
meeting of sexes which in the East is so detrimental to 
public dccorilni. I shall be sparing in my description of 
the Miuila ceremonies, as the pniyera, prostrations, and 



* The aloo here, ai in Egjpt, ii hang, like the dried crocodile, over houses 
as a tulismoii against evil spirits. Burckhardt assigns, as a motive for it 
licing |>liuitcd in gnivoyurds, that its nuinu Saber denotes tlie |>aticiice with 
which ihu liclicvcr awaits tliu liast I)a/. And I^ne remarks, ** Tlio aloo 
thns hung (over the door), without earth and water, will live for several 
jears, and even blossom: hence it is called Saber, which signifies patience." 
In India it is hung up to prevent mosiiuitos entering a room. 

I believe the su)>erstition to be a fragment of African feticism. The 
Qallas, to the present day, plant aloes on graves, and suppose that when 
tlie plant sprouts the deceased has been admitted into the gardens of 
**Wak'* — the Creator. Ideas breed vocables; but seMom, except among 
rh/mesters, does a vocable give birth to a popular idea: and in Arabic 
** Sibr," as well as ** Sabr/' is the name of the aloe. 
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supplications ore fdmost ideoiicul with those performecl at 
El Uakia. 

After a long supplication, pronounced standing at the 
doorway, we entered, and sauntered about the burial- 
ground. On the left of the road stood an enclosure, 
which, according to Abdullah, belonged to his family. 
The door and stone slabs, being valuable to the jioor, had 
been removed, and the graves of his forefathers appeared 
to have been invaded by the jackal. He sighed, recited a 
Fatihah with tears in his eyes, and hurried me away from 
the spot 

The first dome which we visited covered the remains of 
Abd el Rahman, the son of Abubekr, one of the Worthies 
of £1 Islam, equally respected by Sunni and Shiah. The 
tomb was a simple catafalque, covered with the usual 
cloth. After performing our devotions at this grave, and 
distributing a few Piastres to guardians and beggars, we 
crossed the main path, and found ourselves at the door of 
the cupola, beneath which sleeps the vcncrnble Khadijah, 
Mohauiincd's first wife. The tomb was covered with a 
green cloth, and the walls of the little building were de- 
corated with written specimens of religious iH)etry. A 
little beyond it, we were shown into another dome, the 
resting-place of Sitt Aminah, the Prophet's mother.* 
Burckhardt chronicles its ill usage by the fanatic Wah- 
liabis : it has now been rebuilt in that frugal style which 
characterises the architecture of El Ilejaz. An old woman 
exceedingly garrulous came to the door, invited us in, and 

* Burckhardt mentions the ** Tomb of Umna, tho mother of MohMnmed,** 
in the Maala at Meccah ; and all the ciceroni agree aboot the localitj. 
Yet historians place it at Abwa, where she gave np the ghost, after risiting 
El Medinah to introdace her son to his relations. And the learned beliere 
that the Prophet rcfosed to praj over or to intercede for hit mother, ibe 
having died before El Islam was revealed. 

VOL. IL T 
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superintended our devotions; at the end of which she 
sprinkled rosewater upon mj face. When asked for a 
cool draught she handed me a metal saucer, whose con- 
tents smelt strongly of mastic, earnestly directing me to 
drink it in a sitting posture. This tomb she informed us 
^s the property of a single woman, who visits it every 
evening, receives the contributions of the Faithful, prays, 
sweeps the pavement, and dusts the furniture. We left 
five Piastres for this respectable maiden, and gratified the 
oflicious crone with anotlicr sliiHiiig. She repaid us by 
signalling to some score of beggars that a rich pilgrim liad 
entered the Maala, and their importunities fdrly drove me 
out of the hallowed walls. 

Leaving the Juunat cl Maala, we returned towards the 
town, and halted on the left uide of tlie road, at a mean 
building called the Mosjid cl tliiin (of the (icnii). Hero 
was revealed the sevcuty-ttccoud chapter of tlio Konui, 
called afler the name of the mysterious fire-drakes who 
]Mud fealty to the Prophet Descending a flight of steps, 
— for this mosque, like all ancient localities at Mcccah, is 
as much below as above ground, — we entered a small 
apartment containing water-])ots for drinking and all the 
appurtenances of ablution. In it is shown the Mauza el 
Khatt (place of the writing), where Mohammed wrote a 
letter to Abu Mo^ud after the homage of the Genii. A 
second and interior flight of stone steps led to another di- 
minutive oratory where the Prophet used to pray and 
receive the archangel Gabriel. Having performed a pair 
of bows, which caused the ]>crspiration to burst forth as if 
in a Russian bath, I paid a few l^isistrcs, and issued from 
the building with much satisfaction. 

We had some difliculty in urging our donkeys through 
the crowded street, called the Zukak el Hajar. Presently 
we arrived at the Bayt el Naby, the Prophet's old house, 
in which he lived with the Sitt Khadijah. Here, says 
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Burckhardty tlie Ladjr Fntiinah first saw tlie light * ; and 
here, according to Ibn Jubayr, Hasan and Ilusayn were 
born. Dismounting at the entrance we descended a deep 
flight of steps, and found ourselves in a spacious hall, 
vaulted, and of better appearance than most of the sacred 
edifices at Meccah. In the centre, and well railed round, 
stood a closet of rich green and gold stuffs, in shape not 
unlike an umbrclla-tcnt. A surly porter guarded the 
closed door, which some respectable people vainly at- 
tempted to open by honeyed words : a whisper from Ab- 
dullah solved the difficulty. I was directed to lie at full 
length upon my stomach, and \o kiss a black-looking stone 
— said to be the lower half of the Lady Fatimah s quern f 
— fixed at the bottom of a basin of the same material. 
Thence we repaired to a corner, and recited a two-bow 
at the place where the Prophet used to pray the Sunnat 
and the Nafilah, or supererogatory devotions. X 

Again remounting, we proceeded at a leisurely pace 
homewards, and on the way we passed through the princi- 
pal slave-market. It is a large street roofed willi matting, 
and full of coHce-houses. The merchandise sat in rows, 
parallel with the walls. The prettiest girls occupied the 
highest benches, below them were the plain, and lowest 
of all the boys. They were all gaily dressed in pink 
and other light-coloured muslins, with transparent veils 
over their heads ; and, whether from the ellect of such 
unusual splendor, or from the reaction succeeding to their 

* Burckhordt calls it ** Maiilid Sitina Fatimah :** but the name - Kabbat 
el Wahj/' applied bj mj predecessor to this locality, is gcnerallj made 
sjnonymons with El Makhtaba, the '*hiding-phicc'* where the Prophet and 
hit followers used in dangerous times to meet for prn)'er. 

f So loose is local tradition, that sumo have ronfoundrd this quern with 
tlic Niitnk ol Nnl>y, the sionn which gave (loil-spnMl to tlio Prophrt 

X lie would of coiimc pmj the Karr., or obligatory devotions, at tho 
shrine. 

T a 
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ferriUe kndjoiiniejr and KMryojnges tbej tf^iearod per- 
fcdl J luippjr, laugfaiDg loodl j, talking unknown tot^nea, 
and quizzing purciiaaen, eren during the ddicate opa«- 
tion of pnrcliasing. There were some pretty Gralba, donee- 
looking Abyasiniana, and Africans of various d^reea of 
hideonsness, from the half- Arab Somal to the baboon-like 
SawahilL The highest prke of which I could hear was 
602. And here I matured a resolve to strike, if favoured 
by fortune, a death-blow at a trade which is eating into 
the vitals of industry in Eastern Africa. The rcflecdon 
was pleasant, — the idea that the humble Haji, contemplat- 
ing the scene from his donkey, might become the instru- 
ment of tlic total abolition of this pernicious trai&c* 
Wliat would Imve become of tlint pilgrim had the crowd 
in the flave-market guessed his intentions? 

Passing through the lar^e bazaar, called tlie Suk el 
Lay], I saw the palace of Mohammed bin Aun, quondam 
Prince of Meccah. It has a certain look of rude mi^inifi- 
ccnce, the eflTcct of huge hanging balconies scattered in 
profusion over lofty walls, claire-voies of brickwork, and 
courses of variou8-coloiire(l stone. The owner is highly 
I»opiilar anion<r the Bedouins, and feared by the citizens 
on acc4)unt of his fierce looks, connigc, and treacliery. 
They dcfcribcd him to me as *' vir bonus, bene stmngu- 
lando peritus ; *' but Mr. Cole, who knew him personally, 

^ Alxrtit A jcar i inco writing Uie oboTC, a Finnan was iniic«l hy tlie I'orte 
•opprcsMiig the truflic fruiu Central ATnca. Hitherto wo have respected 
sUvcrjr in the Ucil Sea, hocause the Turk thence drew his supplies ; we 
are now destitute of an excuse. A single steamer would destroy the trade, 
juid if we dclujr to take active meuMircs, the people of Kngluud, who have 
spent millions in keepiiig up a West African squadron, will not hold us 
guiltless of negligence. 

NuTK TO Sjccomd Kdition. — The sla?o trade has, since these remarka 
were penned, been supprv'ssed with a high hand ; the Arabs of El llejas 
resented the measure by disowning the supremacy of the Porte, but they 
were soon reduced to submission. 
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gave -him a high character for generosity and freedom 
from fanaticism. He seems to have some idea of the 
state which should '^ hedge in " a ruler. His palaces at 
Meccahy and that now turned into a Wakalah at Jeddsih, 
are the only places in the country that can be called 
princely. He is now a state prisoner at Constantinople^ 
and the Bedouins pray for his return in vain. * 

The other places of pious visitation at Meccah are 
briefly these : — 

1. Natak el Naby^ a small oratory in the Zukak el 
Hajar. It derives its name from the following circum- 
stance: — As the Prophet was knocking iit the door of 
Alnibckr'ssliop, a stunc guvc him (io<1-pik^C(1, and told him 
that the master was not at home. This wonderful mineral 
is of a redilish-black colour, about a foot in dimension, and 
fixed in the wall somewhat higher than a man's head. 
There are servants attached to it, and the street sides are 
spread, as usual, with the napkins of importunate beggars. 



* Tliis princo was first ioTcstcd with tho Shcrirnt hj Molmmmcd Ali Of 
Egypt ill A. D. 1827, when Ynhjra fled, after stnbhing his ncphc\r in the 
Kaabah, to tho Beni Harb Bedouins. He was supported bj Ahmed Facha 
of Meccah, with a largo army ; but after tho battle of Tarabah, in which 
Ibrahim Pacha was worsted by the Bedouins, Mohammed bin Aun, accused 
of acting as Sylla, was sent in honorable bondage to Caira Ho again 
rotnrned to Mcccali, where tho rapacity of his chlcst son Ahdullnh, who 
wouM rob pilgrims, caused fresh misfortunes. Jn a. d. 1851, when Abd e! 
Muttalib was appointed Sherir, tlio Tncha was ordered to send Bin Aun to 
Stamboul ; no easy task. The Turk succeeded by a manoeuvre. Mohammed's 
two funs, happening to bo at Jeddah, were invited to inspect a man-of>war, 
and were there made prisoners. Upon this the father yielded himself up ; 
although, it is said, the flashing of the Bedouin*s sabre during his embarka- 
tion made the Turks rejoice that they had won the day by state-crafl. The 
wild men of El Ilejas still sing song^ in honour of this Shcrif. 

KoTB TO Sbcond Edition. — Early in 1856, when tho Shcrif Abd el 
Muttalib was deposed, Mohammed bin Ann was sent from Con!«tantinople 
to quiet the insurrection caused by the new slave laws in El Ilcjnx. In a 
ibort fpace of time he completely succeeded. 

T 3 
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2. Haulid el Nabj, <nr die Prophees birdiplace.^ This 
is a Utile clui|iel in the Suk d LajU not far from Mo- 
bammed bin Ann's paboe. It is below die present level 
<xf the ground, and in the centre is a kind of tent, conceal- 
ing, it is said, a hole in the floor upon wUch Aminah aat 
to be delivered. 

3. In the quarter ''Shaab Ali,' near the Maulid el 
Naby, is the birthplace of Ali, another oratory below the 
ground. Here, as in the former place, a ^ Maulid* and 
a Ziysuidi arc held ou the auuivcrsiury of ilic Lion's birilu 

4. Near Kliadijah's house and the Natak el Naby is a 
place called El Muttaka, from a stone against which the 
Prophet leaned when worn out with fatigue. It is' much 
visited by devotees ; and some declare tlmt, on one occa- 
sion, when tlie Fattier of Lies ap|)carcd to the Prophet in 
the form of an elderly man and tempted him to sin by 
asserting that tlie mosque-prayers were over, this stone^ 
disclosing the fraud, caused the Fiend to flee. 

5. Maulid Ilainzah, a little building at the old Bab 
Umrali, near tlie Sliabayki cemetery. Here was the 
Bazan, or channel down which the Ayn Hunayn ran into 
the Birkat ftlajid. Many authorities doubt that Hamzah 
was born at this place.f 

* The 1 2th of Rabia el Awwal, Mohammed's birthJajr, is here celchnUed 
with great festivities, feasu, prayers, and perusals of the Koran. These 
** Maulid" (ceremonies of nati?itj) are by no means limited to a single daj 
in the year. 

t 'lliu render is wiirnc<l thut I did n«>t sue the flvo places aliuvo ciiumo- 
rated. The cicuruni and iMoks meutiun twelve other visitations, several 
of which are known only by name. 

1. Kl Mukhtului, tlie **liiding-|iluce*' alluded to in tlio preceding |¥igci. 
lu locality is the subject of debate. 

2. Dar cl Khayxaran, where the Prophet prayed secretly till the conver- 
sion of Omar enabled him to dispense with concealmenL 

9. Maulid Omar, or Omar's birthplace, mentioned in books as being 
visited by devotees in the 14th Rabia el Awwal of every year. 

4. Abulickr's house, near the Natak el Naby. It is supposed to have 
been destroyed in the twelfth century. 
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The reader must now be as tired of ^' Pious Visitations'* 
as I was. 

Before leaving Meccah I was urgently invited to dine 
by old AH bin Ya Sin, the Zem Zemi ; a proof that he 
entertained inordinate expectations^ excited, it appeared, 
by the boy Mohammed, for the simple purpose of exalting 
his own dignity. One day we were hurriedly summoned 
about 3 P.M. to the senior's house, a large building in the 
Zukak el Hajnr. We found it full of pilgrims, amongst 
whom we had no trouble to recognise our fellow-travellers 
the quarrelsome old Arnaut and his impudent slave -boy. 
Ali met us upon the staircase and conducted us into an 
upper room, where we sat upon Divans and witli pipes 
and coffee prepared for dinner. Presently the semicircle 
arose to receive a eunuch, who lodged somewhere in the 
house. He was a person of importance, being the guar- 
dian of some dames of high degree at Cairo or Constan- 
tinople : the highest place and the best pipe were unhesi- 
tatingly offered to and accepted by him. He sat down 
with dignity, answered diplomatically certain mysterious 
questions about the dames, and then applied his blubber 
lips to a handdome mouthpiece of lemon-coloured amber. 
It was a fair lesson of humility for a man to find himself 
ranked beneath this high-shouldered, spindle-shanked, 

5. Mnnltcl Jiuirnr cl Tnjynr, near tlic Slmlwiyki cemetery. 

6. El Madan, an orntory, also called Nnf cl Arr., Itccausc creation hero 
began. 

7. Dar el Hijrah, where Mohammed and Abnbckr mounted for the 
flight 

S. Masjid el Rayah, where the Prophet planted hia flag when Meccah 
sorrendered. 

9. Masjid el Shajarah, a spot at which Mohxunmed caused a tree to 
advance and retire. 

10. Masjid cl Jaaranah, where Mohammed clad himself in the pilgrim 
garb. It is still visite<l by some Persians. 

11. Mitsjid Ibrahim, or Abu Kubays. 

12. Masjid Zn Tawa. 

T 4 
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bcardlcas bit of neutnilitj^ aod as such I took it duly to 
kcurt 

The dinner was served up in a ** Sini^" a plated copper 
tray about six feet in circumference, and handsomely 
ornamented with arabesques and inscriptions. Under this 
was the usual Kursi, or stool, composed of mother--o'-pearl 
facets set in sandal wood ; and upon it a well-tinned and 
clean-looking service of the same material as the Sini. 
We began with a variety of stews ; stews with spinach, 
stews with B:uiiiyah (hibiscus), and rich vegetable stews. 
These being removed, we dipped hands in '^ Biryani," a 
meat pillaw, abounding in clarified butter; "Kimah," 
finely chopped meat ; ^^ Warak Mahshi,** vine leaves filled 
with chop])C(l and spiced mutton, and folded into small 
triiinglos; ** Kubub," or bits of roti spitted in nioiithfuls 
U|K>ii a Hpliiitiri* of wcmmI ; together with a '* Sahituh^of Uic 
cris|>e8t cuciiiuber, and vai*ious dishes of wutcr-nielou cut 
up into squares. Bread was represented by the eastern 
scone ; but it was of superior flavour and far better than 
the ill-famed Chapati of India. Our drink was water per- 
fumed with mastic After the meat came a ^* Kunafah," 
fine vermicelli sweetened with honey and s[)riukled with 
powdered white sugar ; several stews of a|)ples and 
quinces; ^^ Muhallibali," a thin jelly made of rice, flour, 
milk, starch, and a little perfume ; together with squares 
of Rahah*, a comfiture highly ])rized in these regions, 
because it comes from Constantinople. Fruits were then 
placed upon the table ; plates full of pomegranate grains 

• Familiar for**Rahat el Ilulkam,**— the lleosure of the Throat,— a 
name which has sorely puzzled our tourists. 

This sweetmeat would bo pleasant did it not smell so strongly of the 
pcrruquier's shop. Uosowater tcmpU to many culinary bins in the East ; 
autl Kuro|>eaiis cannot dissociate it from tliu idea of a lotion. However, if 
tt gucjit is to lie honoured, roscwuter must oilcii take the place of the pure 
element, even in leu. 
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and dates of the finest flavour/ The dinner concluded 
with a pilbw of boiled rice and butter ; for the easier dis- 
cussion of whicfi we were provided with carved wooden 
spoons. 

Arabs ignore the delightful French art of prolonging 
a dinner. After washing your hands, you sit down, throw 
an embroidered napkin over your knees, and with a 
" Bismillah/' by way of graee, plunge your hand into the 
attractive dish, changing ad libitum, occasionally sucking 
your finger-tips as boys do lollipops, and varying that 
diversion by cramming a chosen morsel into a friend's 
mouth. When your hunger is satisfied you do not sit for 
your companions ; you exclaim '' Al llanull" edge away 
from the tray, wash your hands and mouth with soap, dis- 
play signs of repletion, otherwise you will be pressed to 
eat more, seize your pipe, sip your coffee, and take your 
'' Kayf." 

Nor is it customary, in these benighted lands, to sit 
together after dinner — the evening prayer cuts short the 
s6aucc. Before we arose to take leave of Ali bin Ya Sin 
a boy ran into the room, and displayed those infantine 
civilities which in the East are equivalent to begging for 
a present. I slipped a dollar into his hand ; at the sight 
of which he, veritable little Meccan, could not contain his 
joy. "The Riyal!" he exclaimed; "the B.iyal! look, 
grandpa', the good Kffendi has given mc a lliyal I" Tho 
old gentleman's eyes twinkled with emotion : he saw how 
easily the money had slipped from my fingers, and he 
fondly hoped that he had not seen the last piece. " Verily 
thou art a good young man I" he ejaculated, adding fer- 
vently, as prayers cost nothing, " May Allah further all 

* Meccah is amply supplied with wntcr-mclons, dates, limes, fi^pcs, 
cncnmbcr, and other Tcgetablcs, from Tnif and Wady Fatimali. J>iirin); 
tho pilgrimago season the former place sends at least 100 camels every day 
to tho capital 
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thy desires." A gentle patting of the back eridenoed 
Jiigh approval. 

I never saw old Ali after tlwt evening, but entrusted 
to tlie boy Mohammed what was considered a just cquiva- 
ent for liis services. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

TO JKDDAII. 

A GENERAL plungc iiito worldly pursuits and pleasures 
announced the end of the pilgrimage ceremonies. Ail tlio 
devotees were now "whitewashed" — the book of their 
Bins was a tabuk rasa : too many of them lost no time in 
making a new departure " down south/' and in opening a 
fresh account* 

The Moslem's "Holy Week" over, nothing detained 
me at Meccah. For reasons before stated, I resolved 
upon returning to Cairo, resting there for awhile, and 
starting a second time for the interior, vi& Muwaylah. 

The Meccans are as fond of little presents as are nuns : 
the Kabirah took an afTectiouatc leave of me, begged me 
to be careful of her boy, who was to accompany me to 
Jeddah, and laid friendly but firm hands upon a brass 
pestle and mortar, upon which she had long cast the eye 
of concupiscence. 

Having hired two camels for thirty-five I*iaatrcfl, and 
paid half tlie sum in advance, 1 sent on my heavy boxes 

* The faith miut not bear the blame of the irregularities. They may he 
equally ohnenred in the Calvinist» after a Sundny of prayer, sinning throngh 
Monday with a leet, and the Romanist falling back with new fervour upon 
the eaoses of his confession and penance, as in the Moslem who washes his 
soul clean by running and circunmmbulntion. And, in fnirncsss, it must be 
obeerred, that as amongst Christians, so in the Moslem persuasion, there 
are many notable exceptions to this rule of extremes. Several of my 
friends and acquaintances date tlieir reformation from their first sight of tlio 
Kaabah. 
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with Shaykh^ now Haji Nur^ to Jeddah.* Uinar Effendi 
was to wait at Meccah till his father had started^ ia com- 
mand of the dromedary caravan^ when he would privily 
take asSy join me at the port, and return to his beloved 
Cairo. I bade a long farewell to all my friends, embraced 
the Turkish pilgrims, and mounting on donkeys, the boy 
Mohammed and I left the house. Abdullah the Melan- 
choly followed us on foot through the city, ond took 
leave of me, though without embracing, at the Shabayki 
quarter. 

Issuing into the open plain, I felt a thrill of pleasure — 
such pleasure as only the captive delivered from his dun- 
geon can experience. The sunbeams warmed me into 
renewed life and vigour, the air of the desert was a per- 
fume, aiul the homely f:ice of nature was as the smile of 
a dear old friend. I contemplated the Syrian caravan, 
lying on the right of our road, without any of the sadness 
usually suggested by a last look. 

It is not my intention minutely to describe the line 
down which we travelled that night : the pages of Burck- 
hanlt give full information about tlie country. Leaving 
Meccah, we fell into the direct road running south of 
Wacly Fatlmali, and travertjied for about an hour a flat 
surrounded by hills. Then wo entered a valley by a flight 
of rough stone steps, dangerously slippery and zigzag, in- 
tended to facilitate the descent for camels and laden beasts. 
About midnight we passed into a hill-girt Wady, now 
covered with deep sands, now hard witli gravelly clay ; 
and, finally, about dawn, we sighted the maritime plain of 
Jeddah. 

Shortly after leaving the city our party was joined by 
other travellers, and towards evening we found ourselves 

* The utual hire if thirty PiMtret { bat in the pilgrimAgo acaaon a dolUr 
if oftcu paid. TIm hiro of an Ui nulof from one to tbroo Bi/iUf . 
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in forcc^ tlio cfTcct of an order that pilgrims must not pro- 
ceed singly upon this road. Coflfee-houses and places of 
refreshment abounding, we halted every five miles to re- 
fresh ourselves and the donkeys/ At sunset we prayed 
near a Turkish guard-house, wiiere one of the soldiers 
kindly supplied me with water for ablution. 

Before nightfall I was accosted, in Turkish, by a one- 
eyed old fellow, who, — 

«* With faded brow. 
Entrenched with many a frown, and conic beard/' — 

and habited in unclean garments, was bestriding a donkey 
faded ns himself. When I shook my head, he addressed 
me in Persian. The same manoeuvre made him try 
Arabic : still he obtained no answer. lie then grumbled 
out good Ilindostanee. That also failing, he tried succes- 
sively Pushtu, Armenian, English, French, and Italian. 
At last I could "keep a stiff lip" no longer; — at every 
change of dialect his emphasis beginning with " Then who 

the d arc you?" becmno more emphatic. I turned 

}\\\on hiiu in Persian, and found (hat he had been a pilot, 
a courier, and a servant to eastern tourii^ti^, and that ho 
had visited England, France, and Italy, the Cape, India, 
Central Asia, and China. We then chatted in English, 
which Ilnji Akif spoke well, but with all manner of 
courier's phrases; Haji Abdullah so badly, that he was 
counselled a course of study. It was not a little curious 
to hear such phrases as " Come 'p, Neddy," and " Cr6 nom 
d*un baudet," almost within earshot of the tomb of Ishmael, 
the birthplace of Mohammed, and the Sanctuary of El 
Islam. 

At about 8 P.M. we passed the Alamayn, which define 

* Besides the remains of those in rtiin.^ there are on this road eight 
eoflTcc-houHcs and stations for traveller^,- -private bnildiiigs, belonging to 
tnon who tupp!/ water and other noccflsarics. 
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ilio Sanctuary in this direction. Tbcj stand about nine 
miles from Meccah, and near them are a coffee-house and 
a little oratory, |)0|nilarly known as tlie Sabail Agha Al- 
mas. On tlic road, as night advanced, we met long strings 
of camels, some carrying litters, others huge beams, and 
others bules of coffee, grain, and merchandise. Sleep be- 
gan to weigh heavy upon my companions' eyelids, and the 
boy Mohammed hung over the flank of his donkey in a 
most ludicrous position. 

About nrulnight we rcAched a mass of huts, aillcd El 
Iladdah.* At ^'the Boundary, '^ which is considered to 
be the half-way halting place, pilgrims must assume the 
religious garbf, and Infidels travelling to Tuif are taken 
off the Meccan road into one leading nortliwards to Arafat 
The settlement is a collection of huts and hovels, built 
with sticks anil rccils, supporting brushwood and burned 
and blackened palm leaves. It is maintained for supply- 
ing pilgrims with coffee and water. Travellers speak with 
horror of its heat during the day; Ali Bey, who visited it 
twice, compares it to a furnace. Here the country slopes 
gradually towards the eca, the hills draw off, and every 
object denotes departure from the Meccan plateau. At 
£1 Haddah we dismounted for an hour's halt. A coffee- 
house supplied us with mats, water-pipes, and other ne- 
cessaries; we then produced a basket of provisions, the 
parting gift of the kind Kabirah, and, this late supper 
concluded, we lay down to dose. 

After half an liour'd halt had expired, and the donkeys 
were s:iddled, I shook up with difhculty the boy liloham- 
mcd, and imluccd him to mount He was, to use his own 
expromission, dead of slee[); and we hail stmrcely advanced 
an hour when, arriving at another little coffee-lious<e, he 

* Ali Ik*/ plmcci Kl llndtliih oljilit loiignes frtmi Jcdduh. 
f III 11)11 Jiilmyr'i time Uio lliniin wiu iuwuiiumI ul Kl Fiirayn, now a do- 
cnyed irtatiun, ubout two huiirv' Joiinii*/ fVani Kl IlaUduli towordi Jeddmli. 
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threw himself upon the ground, and declared it impossible 
to proceed. This act caused some confusion. The donkey- 
boy was a pert little Bedouin, offensively republican in 
manner. lie had several times addressed me impudently, 
ordering me not to flog his animal, or to hammer its sides 
with my heels. On these occasions he received a con- 
temptuous snub, which had the effect of silencing him. 
But now, thinking we were in his power, he swore that he 
would lead away the beasts, and leave us behind to be 
robbed and murdered. A pinch of the wind-pipe, and a 
spin over the ground, altered his plans at the outset of 
execution. He gnawed his hand with impotent rage, and 
went away, threatening us with the governor of Jcddah 
next morning. Then an Egyptian of the party took up 
the thread of remonstrance; and, aided by the old linguist, 

who said, in English, "by G ! you must budge, you'll 

catch it here!" he assumed a brisk and energetic style, 
exclaiming, ^^ Yallah! rise and mount, thou art only losing 
our time; thou dost not intend to sleep in the Desert I" I 
replied, ** Son of my uncle, do not exceed in talk I"* rolled 
over on the other side heavily, as doth Encclades, and 
pretended to snore, whilst the cowed Egyptian urged the 
others to make us move. The question was thus settled 
by the boy Mohammed, who had been aroused by the dis- 
pute : *' Do you know," he whispered, in awful accents, 
*' what </ia/ person is?" and he pointed at nie. "Why, 
no," replied the others. "Well," said the youth, "the 
other day the Utaybnh showed us death in the Zaribali 
Pass, and what do you think he did?" " Wallah! what 
do we know!" exclaimed thejEgyptian, " What(/irf he do?" 
"He called for — his dinner," replied tlie youth, with a 
slow and sarcastic emphasis. 'J1iat trait was enough. The 
others mounted and left us quietly to sleep. 

* " FuKul ** (excess) in Arabic is equivalent to telling n man in English 
not to be impertinent 
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I have been diffuse in relating this litde adTOiliire, 
which is characteristic, showing what bravado can do in 
Arabia. It also suggests a lesson, which every traveller 
in these r^ions should take well to heart The people 
are always ready to terrify him with frightful stories, 
which are the merest phantoms of cowardice. The reason 
why the Egyptian displayed so much philanthropy was 
that, had one of the party been lost, the survivors might 
have fallen into trouble. But in this place, wo were, I 
believe, — despite the dcclamiions of our companions tliat 
it was infested with Tuqiins and Gasperonis, — as safe as 
if in Meccah. Every night, during the pilgrimage season, 
a troop of about fifty Iioraemen patrols the roads; we were 
all anned to tlie teeth, and our ])arty looked too formidable 
to be ^ cruelly besitcn by a single footpad." 

Our nap concluded, wc remounted and resumed the 
weary way down a sandy valley, in which the poor don- 
keys sank fetlock-deep. At dawn we found our com- 
panions halted, and praying at tlie Kahwat Turki, anotlier 
little coifce-housc. Here an exchange of what is |x>pu- 
larly called " chaflF" took place. " Well,'' cried the Egyp- 
tian, *' what have ye gained by halting ? We have been 
quiet here, praying and smoking for the lo^t hour I" ^^ Go, 
cat thy buried beans,"* we replied; 'MVhat does an 
Egyptian boor know of manliness!" The surly donkey- 
boy was worked up into a paroxysm of passion by such 
small jokes as telling him to convey our salams to the 
Governor of Jeddah, and by calling the asses after the 
name of his irihe. lie rcplieil by '* foul, unmanncrcd, 
seurril taunts," which only drew forth frc^h derision, and 
the cofiee-hou8e-keei)er laughed consumcdiy, having pro- 
bably seldom entertained such '^ funny gentlemen." 

Shortly after leaving the Kahwat Turki we found tlie 

* 'fho (liTorite Egyptian ** kitchen ;** held to be contemptible food bj the 
AraLe. 
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Inst spur of tlio hills that sink into the Jcddoh Plain. 
This yievr would for some time be mj last of — 

" Infamous hills, and sandjr, perilous wilds {" 

and I contemplated it with the pleasure of one escaping 
from it Before us lay the usunl iron flat of these regions, 
whitish with salt, and tawny with stones and gravel ; but 
relieved and beautified by the distant white walls, whoso 
canopy was the lovely blue sea. Not a tree, not a patch 
of verdure was in sight ; nothing distracted our attention 
from the sheet of turquoises in the distance. Merrily the 
little donkeys hobbled on, in spite of their fatigue. Soon 
we distinguished the features of Uie town, the minarets, 
the fortifications — so celebrated since their honeycombed 
guns beat off the thousands of the Walihabi*, and a small 
dome outside the walls. 

The sun began to glow fiercely, and we were not sorry 
when, at about 8 a.m., after passing ^through the mass of 
hovels and coffee-houses, cemeteries and sand hiUs, which 
forms the eastern approach to Jeddah, we entered the for- 
tified Bab Makkah. Allowing eleven hours for our actual 
march, — we halted about three, — those wonderful don- 
keys had accomplished between forty-four and forty-six 
miles t, generally of deep sand, in one night And they 



* In 1817 Alxliillnli bin Rand attacked Jcddali witti 50,000 men, de- 
termining to ovcrtlirow its " Kafir-worlcs," namely, iu walls anil towers, 
llio assault is described as ludicrous. All tlie inliabitants aided tlie garri- 
son : thej waited till tlie wild men flocked about the place, cryuig *' Come, 
and let us look at the labours of the Infidel ;" they then let fly, and raked 
them with matchlock-balls and old nails acting grape. The Wahhabi host 
at last departed, unable to take a place which a single battery of our smallest 
siege-guns would breach in an hour. And since that day the Meccans have 
never ceased to boast of their Gibraltar, and to taunt the Medinites with 
their wall-less port, Yambu. 

f El Idrisi places Meccah forty (Arab) miles from Jeddah. Barckhardt 
gifet ilfty-fiTe miles, and Ali Bey has not computed the total distance. 

▼OL. II. U 
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jaaBed the ftrdiway of Jeddak abuoil as nimlilj as when 
they left MeccaL 

Shaykh Nur had been onlered to take rooms for me in 
a vast pOe of madrepore, once the pakoe of Afohammed 
bin Aun, and now conTerted into a Wakahdi. Instead of 
so doing, Indian-like, be had made a gipsy encampment in 
the square opening u[K)n the harbour. After administering 
the requisite correction, I found a room that would soit 
me. In less tlian an hour it was swept, qirinkled with 
water, spread with mats, and made as comfortable as its 
capability admitted. At Jeddah I felt once more at 
home* The British flag was a restorative, and the sight 
of the sea acted as a tonic The Maharattas were not far 
wrong when they kept their English captives out of reach 
of the iiceaii, cicclariiig that wc arc an amphibious race, to 
whom the wave is a home. After a day's repose at the 
Caravanserai, the camel-man and doukcy-boy clamouring 
for money, and I not having more tlian tenpence of bor- 
rowed coin, it was necessary to cash at the British vice- 
consulate a draft given to ine by the Royal Geographical 
Society. AVith some trouble I saw Mr. Cole, who, suffer- 
ing from fever, was declared to be ^' not at home." His 
dragoman did by no means admire my looks ; in fact, the 
general voice of the household was against me. After 
some fruitless nicss:iges, I sent up an imploring scrawl to 
Mr. C'olc, who decided upon admitting the importunate 
Afghan. An exclamation of astonishment and a hos- 
pitable welcome followed my self-introduction asanofiicer 
of the Indian army. Amongst other things, the vice- 
conbul informed mc that, in divers discussions with the 
Turks about the possibility of an Englishman finding his 
way en caehcttc to Meccah, he had asserted tliat his com- 
patriots oouM do everything, even pilgrim to the Holy 
City. The Moslems politely assented to the first, but 
donictl the second part of the pro|H)sition. Mr. Cole pro- 
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mised himself a laugh at the Turks* beards ; but^ since my 
departure^ he wrote to me that the subject made the 
owners' faces look so serious^ that he did not like recur- 
ring to it. 

Truly gratifying to the pride of an Englishman was our 
high official position assumed and maintained at Jeddah. 
Mr. Cole had never lowered himself in the estimation of 
the proud race with which he has to deal^ by private or 
mercantile transactions with the authorities. He has 
steadily withstood the wrath of the Meccan Sheriff and 
taught him to respect the British name. The Ahh6 
Ilnmilton ascribed the attentions of the Prince to ''tlie in- 
finite respect which the Arabs entertain for Mr. Cole's 
straightforward way of doing business, — it was a delicate 
flattery addressed to him." And the writer was right: 
honesty of purpose is never thrown away amongst these 
people. I have no doubt, if Mr. Cole be duly supported^ 
that in a few years the Greeks and other Christians will re- 
move their place of worship from its present place of banish- 
ment outside to within the walls. The general contrast 
between our consular proceedings at Cairo and Jeddah is 
another proof of the advisability of selecting Indian offi- 
cials to fill offices of trust at Oriental courts. They have 
lived amongst Easterns, must know one Asiatic language, 
with many Asiatic customs, and, chief merit of all, they 
have learned to assume the tone of command, without 
which, whatever may be thought of it in England, it is 
impossible to take the lead in the East The ^'home- 
bred" diplomate is not only unconscious of the thousand 
traps everywhere laid for him, he even plays into the 
hands of his crafty antagonists by a ceremonious polite- 
ness; which they interpret — taking ample care that the 
interpretation should spread — to be the eflect of fear or 
fraud. 

V 9 
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Jcddak* has been often detcrided by modem 
Buidduudt (in A.D. 18U)deTolcd 100 peges of hb fevo 
Tolumes to tlie onluippj cmintal of the Tdiunet el Hejara 
tlie lowlandd of tlie mountain region. Later atillf MM. 
Man and Chedufau wrote npon the subject, and two other 
French traTeUers, MM. Galinier and Ferret, poUiahed 
tables of the commerce in ita present state, quoting as 
authority the celebrated Aralncist M. FresneL t These 

« AbulfciU writes Ibe won! - jHOdak," aimI Mr. Lum^ si vcD si MIL 
Mart and Cbodiilkii, Bdojpi this ionn, which ■gaifira *** 'plain waotiag 
water." The water of Jeddah k aciD Tery icarce and bad : all who caa 
aflbrd it drink the prodnee of hill-^piingt fatooght in skins by the IWnlo ni ns . 
Ibn Jubajr mentions that ootside the town were 360 old wells ( f\ dag, k 
is supposed* by the Persians. ** Jeddah," or ** Jiddah," is the Tn%ar pro- 
uunciation ; and not a few of the kamcd call it " Jaddah " (the snu><l* 
mother), in allusion to tbo Icgcud of Ere*s tomb. 

t In Chapters IIL and VI. of this wurk I have Tcntnred some remarks 
npon the advisabilitj of onr being represented in £1 Ilejaz bj a eoosal, and 
at Mcccah by a native agent, till the day shall come when the tide of eteats 
forces us to occupy the mother-city of El Islam. My apology for reterting 
to these points must be the nature of an Englishman, who would ererywhera 
see his nation ** second to none," even at Jeddah. Yet, when we consider 
that from twenty-five to thirty vessels here arrive annually finom India, and 
that the tuIuc of the trade is about twenty-five lacs of nijtccs^ the matter 
may Iw Uiouglit wortli attending to. 

The fuUowiiig extmet* fruiii a letter written to me by Mr. Colo shall 
coneludo this part of my task : — 

** You must know, that in 1838 a commercial treaty was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and the Porte, specifying (amongst many other clauses 
here omitted), — 

**1. That all merchandise imported firom English ports to El Ilcjas 
should pay 4 per ccnL duty. 

** 8. That all merchandise imported by British subjects from countries 
not under the dominion of the Forte should likewise pay but 5 per cenL 

** 3. That all goods exported from countries under the dominion of the 

Porte should pay 18 per cent, after a deduction of 16 per eent. from the 

market-value of tiio articles. 

** 4. That all monofiolies be abolished." 

• •••## 

** Now, when I arrived at Jeddah, the state of affairs was this: — a mono- 
poly had been established ufKiu salt } and tins weighed oidy upon our 
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have been translated by the author of '^ Life in Abyssi- 
nia." Abdalkerim^ writing in 1742^ informs us that the 
French had a factory at Jeddah; and in 1760^ when 
Bruce revisited the port^ he found the East India Com- 
pany in possession of a post, whence they dispersed their 
merchandise oyer the adjoining regions. . But though the 
English were at an early epoch of their appearance in the 
East received here with especial 'favour, I failed to procure 
a single ancient document. 

Jeddah, when I visited it, was in a state of commotion, 
owing to the perpetual passage of pilgrims, and provisions 
were for the same reason scarce and dear. The two largo 
Wakalah, of which the place boasts, were crowded with 
travellers, and many were reduced to encamping upon the 
squares. Another subject of confusion was the state of 
the soldiery. The Nizam, or Regulars, had not been paid 
for seven months, and the Arnauts could scarcely sum up 
what was owing to them. Easterns are wonderfully amen- 
able to discipline ; a European army, under the circum- 
stances, would probably have helped itself. But the 
Pacha knew that there is a limit to man's endurance, and 
he was anxiously casting about for some contrivance that 
would replenish the empty pouches of his troops. The 
worried dignitary must have sighed for those beaux jours 
when privily firing the town and allowing the soldiers 

Anglo-Indian subjects, thcj being the sole pnrchnscra. Five per cent waa 
IcTied upon fall yalue of goods, no deduction of the 20 per cent being 
allowed : the same was the case with exports ; and, most yexatious of all, 
Tarioos charges had been established bj the local authorities, under the 
names of boat-hire, weighing, brokerage, &c. &c The duties had thus 
been raised from 4 to nt least 8 per cent * * * This being represented 
at Constantinople, brought a peremptory Finnan ordering the governor to 
act up to the treaty letter bj letter. * * * l hare had the satisfaction 
to rectify the abuses of sixteen years* standing during my flrst few months 
of oflico ; but I expect all manner of di/llcultics in claiming reimbursement 
for the oTer-exactlons.*' 

V 3 
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to plunder, waa Uie Oriental atjie of aettling aireara of 

pay* 

Jcddah displaya all the licence of a aeaport and garriaon 
town. Fiur Corinthiana establish themselves even within 
earshot of the £[arakun, or goard-post ; a system of ex- 
cessive laxity in (he authorities, for it is the duty of the 
watch to visit all such irregularities with a bastinado 
prc|}aratory to confinement My guardians and attendants 
at the Wakuhili used to fetch araki in a clear glass bottle, 
without even the decency of a ctuth, and the messenger 
twice returned from these errands decidedly drunk. 
More extraordinary still, the people seemed to take no 
notice of the scandal. 

The little " Dwarka" Imd been sent by the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company to convey pilgrims from £1 
Ilcjaz to India. I was still hesitating about my next 
voyage, not wishing to coast the Ked Sea in this season 
witliout a coniimnion, when one morning Umar Effendi 
ai)|)eared at the door, weary, and dragging after him an 
ass more weary than himself. We supplied him with a 
pipe and a cup of hot tea, and, as he was fearful of pursuit, 
we showed him a dark hole full of gniss under which ho 
might sleep concealed. 

The student's fears were realised ; hia father appeared 
eurly the next morning, and having ascertained from the 
porter that the fugitive was in the house, politely called 
U|K)n me. Whilst he plied all manner of questions, his 
black slave furtively stared at everything in and about the 
room. But we had found time to cover the runaway with 
gross, and the old gentleman departed, after a fruitless 
search. There was, however, a grim smile about his 
mouth, which bi>ded no good. 

* M. Ituchct (sol-aiuiiit tl'lliricuiirt) uiuiiitiiitfl/ duierilK'* tliu nianrcuvre 
of ihc i^vvniur oT Kl lluiluyiliUi. 
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That evening I went out to the Hammam, and| retain- 
ing bomei found the house in an uproar. The boy Mo- 
hammed, who had been miserably mauled, was furious 
with rage, and Sbaykh Nur was equally unmanageable, 
by reason of bis fear. In my absence the father had re- 
turned witli a posse comitatus of friends and relatives. 
They questioned the youth, who delivered himself of 
many circumstantial and emphatic mis-statements. Then 
they proceeded to open the boxes ; upon which the boy 
Mohammed cast himself sprawling, with a vow to die 
rather than to endure such a disgrace. This procured for 
him some scattered slaps, which presently became a storm 
of blows, when a prying little boy discovered Umar Ef- 
fendi's leg in the hiding-place. The student was led away 
unresisting, but mildly swearing that ho would allow no 
opportunity of escape to pass. I examined the boy Mo- 
hammed, and was pleased to find that he was not seriously 
hurt To pacify his mind, I oiTered to sally out with him, 
and to rescue Umar EiTendi by main force. This, which 
would only have brought us all into a brunt with quarter- 
staves, and similar servile weapons, was declined, as had 
been foreseen. But the youth recovered complacency, 
and a few well-merited encomiums upon his ''pluck** 
restored him to high spirits. 

The reader must not fancy such escapade to be a 
serious thing in Arabia. The father did not punish his 
son ; he merely bargained with him to return home for a 
few days before starting to Egypt This the young man 
did, and shortly afterwards I met him unexpectedly in the 
streets of Cairo. 

Deprived of my companion, I resolved to waste no time 
in the Red Sea, but to return to Egypt with tlie utmost 
expedition. The boy Mohammed having laid in a large 
store of grain, purchased with my money, having secured 
all my disposable articles, and having hinted that, after my 

U 4 
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rotura to Indis, a praeni of twentj doDan wodld iad 
him at &Ieccah, asked leave, and departed with a ooobie« 
for which I could not aocouot Some days afterwards 
Shaykh Nur explained tlie cause. I had taken the youth 
with me on board the steamer, where a bad suspidon 
cro&<iiHl his mind. ** Now, I understand," said the boy 
Mohammed to his fellow-servant, ** your master is a Sahib 
from India; he hath laughed at our beards." He parted 
as coi>Ily from Sliuvkh Mur. These worthy youths had 
lM?en drinking ti^ether, when lilohammcd, having learned 
at Stamboul Uie fashionable practice of ** Bad-masti," or 
•* liquor-vice," dug his ** fives" into Nur's eye. Nur erro- 
neously considering such exercise likely to induce blindness, 
complained to me ; but my sympathy was all with the 
otiter side. I asked the Indian why he Iiad not returned 
the compliment, and the Meccan once more overwhelmed 
the *' Miyan** with taunt and jibe. 

It is not easy to pass the time at Jeddah. In the 
square opi)ositc us was an unhappy idiot, who afforded us 
a melancholy 8i)ectacle. lie delighted to wander about in 
a primitive state of toilette, as all such wretches do ; but 
the people of Jcddali, far too civilised to retain liloslcm 
respect for madness, forced him, despite shrieks and strug- 
gles, into a shirt, and when he tore it off they beat him. 
At other times the open space before us was diversified by 
the arrival and the departure of pilgrims, but it was a 
mere rechauffe of the feast, and had lost all power to 
])lease. Whilst the boy Mohammed remained he used to 
pass tlie time in wrangling with some Indians, who were 
living next door to us, men, women, and children, in a 
promiscuous way. After his departure I used to spend my 
days at the vice-consulate ; the ]>roceeding was not per- 
haps of the safest, but the temptation of meeting a fellow- 
countryman, and of chatting ''shop" about the service, 
was too great to be resisted. I met there the principal 
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merchftnts of Jeddah ; Elhwajah Sower, a Greek ; M. An** 
ton, a Christian from Baghdad, and others. And I was 
introduced to Khalid Bey, brother of Abdullah bin Saud, 
the Wahhabi. This noble Arab once held the official 
position of Mukajyid el Jawabat, or Secretary, at Cairo, 
where he was brought up by Mohammed Ali. He is 
brave, frank, and unprejudiced, fond of Europeans, and a 
lover of pleasure. Should it bo his fate to become chief 
of the tribe, a journey to Daraiyah, and a visit to Central 
Arabia, will offer no difficulties to our travellers. 

I now proceed to the last of my visitations. Outside 
the town of Jeddah lies no less a personage than Sittna 
Hawwa, the Mother of mankind. The boy Mohammed 
and I, mounting asses one evening, issued through the 
Meccan gate« and turned towards the north-east over a 
sandy plain. After half an hour's ride, amongst dirty* 
huts and tattered cofiee-hovels, we reached the enceinte, 
and found the door closed. Presently a man came running 
with might from the town; ho was followed by two 
others ; and it struck me at the time that tliey applied 
the key with peculiar empressemcnt, and made inordi- 
nately low congdes as we entered the enclosure of white* 
washed walls. 

** The Mother ^ is supposed to lie, like a Moslemah, 
fronting the Kaabah, with her feet northwards, her- head 
soutli wards, and her right cheek propped by her right 
hand. Whitewashed, and conspicuous to the voyager and 
traveller from afar, is a diminutive dome with an opening 
to the west ; it is furnished as such places usually are in 
El Hejaz. Under it and in the centre is a square stone, 
planted upright and fancifully carved, to represent the 
omphalic rcgitm of the human frame. Tliis, as well as tho 
dome, is called VA Siirmh, or tho navel. The cicerone 
directed mo to kiss this manner of hieroglyph, which I 
did, thinking the while that, under the circumstances, tlie 




jr fi- 



■> 

^ 



san 



«rc«^s Ti 



tliAfike^J Ilif »Un the MoclAer wu under groand, othenrue 
lliJii r/i4;o wc/uld kite tiieir teoaes with fright.* 



* lf/#* Jm^tmff (twtlfik eentorj) tfioot onlj la oU doMe *b«ih apoa 
Cl#« |fl«r>« wl»«r« Kf« icr^^ped oo tb« wajt to Mfcrah" Td £1 Idiitt (a. Ou 
1 1^4; 4Ml«rM Kvk'i KfAirc k» be at Jeddah. Abddkariin (174S) oonpares 

II to M |/iiri«9r*.. »tih a liiila dome ib tlie ccotre, and the eztrciiiitie< eodiii|^ 

III lfM#l»rs i/f paliMMira | iIm circiinfcreiicc waa 190 of his ktepa. In Rooke'a 
'liavala ira «#• l«fld tlial iIm looib la tO feet long. AH Dcj, wlio twicii 
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On leaving the graveyard I offered tiio guardian a 
dollar, which he received with a remonstrance, that a man 
of mj dignity should give so paltry a fee. Nor was he 
at all contented with the assurance that nothing more 
could be expected from an Afghan dervish, however pious. 
Next day the boy Mohammed explained the man*s empres- 
scment and disappointment, — I had been mistaken for the 

Pacha of El Moiinah. 

• • # • 

For a time my peregrinations ended. Worn out with 
fatigue, and the fatal fiery heat, I embarked on board the 
" Dwnrka," experienced the greatest kindness from the 
commander and cJhief officer (Messrs. Wolley and Taylor), 
and, wondering the while how the Turkish pilgrims who 
crowded the vessel did not take the trouble to throw me 
overboard, in due time arrived at Suez. 

Tisited Jeddah, makes no anosion to it ; we maj therefore conclude that 
it had been destroyed bj the VTahhabis. Bnrckhardt, who, I need tcarcelj 
say, has been carefully copied by our popular authors, was informed that it 
was a ** nidc stmctiiro of stone, alwnt four feet in length, two or three ftct 
in hcif^ht, and as many in breadth ;** thus rcscmblinfif the tomb of Noah, 
seen in the yallcy of Ikikna in Syria (?). Hnico writes: "Two days' 
journey east from this place (Meccah or Jeddah ?) Ere's grave, of green «or2t, 
about 50 yards in length, is shown to this day ;" but the great trareller 
probably neyer issued from tlie town-gates. And Sir W. Harris, who could 
not hare Tisited the holy place, repeats, in 1840, that ** Eve's grare of green 
tod is still shown on the barren shore of the Red Sea.** The present struc- 
ture is clearly modem ; anciently, I was told at Jeddah, the sepulchre con- 
sisted of a stone at the head, a second at the feet, and the narel-dome. 

The idol of Jeddah, in the days of Arab litholatry, was called ** Sakhrah 
Tawilah," the Long Stone. Hay not this stone of Eve be the Moelemised 
reTival of the old idolatry ? It is to be obsenred that the Arabs, if the 
tombs be admitted as eTidence, are inconsistent in their dimensions of the 
patriarchal stature. The sepulchre of Adam at the Masjid el Khayf is, like 
that of Etc, gigantic That of Noah at El Bakaa is thirty-eight paces long 
by one and a half wide..*! Job's tomb near Hulah (seven parasangs firom 
Kerbela) is small. I have not seen the fsjtiro of Mmcs (south-cast of tho 
Red Sea), which is liccominf; known by tho bituiiion cups tlicrc srdd to pil- 
grims, nut Aaron's scpalcliro in tho Sin.oitic i>cninsula is of moderate 
dimensioni. 
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And here, reader, we part Bear with me while I con- 
clude, in tlie words of a brother traveller, long gone, but 
not forgotten — Fa*hian — this Personal Narrative of my 
Journey to El Hejtz : '* I have been exposed to perils, 
and I have escaped from them ; I have traversed the sea, 
and have not succumbed under the severest fatigues ; and 
my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude, that I 
have been permitted to effect the objects I had in view.*^ 
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Bcd, t^ beat ^ iii Pbo^oisti aai of k» SemBli^ 



(I UeMUftd nlate)&is ' Wnhimriiri'i fiwilnad 



fMni>Tfw, tike einrflrng im d^pitj, for tke 



tkeir dignitr mud its 



ii 



thai ttiih the twcdr ilaTe, vkd coafcMeth ku sins uid 



I Lb weaknesft And Lis fkalts» And Lofiecii for the pardoa 



t: 
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I 



of Lis Lord the Aimightj — S^jjid A the K^din, mm 



of Sajjid B the Kadiri, sen of Sajyid Ababekr the 



Ksdiri, son of Sajjid Ismail the 



son of 



ALd el WaLLab the Kadiri, son of Sajjid Nur el Din 
the Kadiri, son of Sajjid I>arwajsh the Eadiri, son of 



Sayyid Iliisam el Din the Kadiri, son of Sayjid Nur el 
Din the Kadiri, son of Sayjid Waljel Din the Kadiri, 



I 



son of Sayyid Zajn el Din the Kadiri, son of Sajyid 
Sliunif C'l Dill the Kadiri, son of Sayyid Shams c;l Din 
the Kadiri, son of 8ayyid Mohammed el llattak, son 
of Suyyid Abd el Aziz, son of the Sayyid of Sajrjids, 



Polar-Slur of Existence, the White Pearl, the Lord of 
the Iteiiis of (worldly) possession, the Chief of (Allah's) 
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mparnble Imam, the Essence negotiv 



ing acciitenti!, the Polnr Sinr of Polar Stars ', the 



G rentes t AssUtnr 



Belored *, the Sajjid (Prince), the Shaykh (Teacher), 



Muhif el Din, Abd cl Ktiilir of Jilnii*, Alinh sanctify 



hia honored Sepulchre, and Allnh enlighten his place of 



it I — Son of Abu Salih Musa Jangi'dosl, 



THwnr. ki 
■rrttrd M Ik 



Sayjid Abdullah el Jayli, son of Sayjrid Yahya el 



Ziihid, son or Snyyid Mohnmnieil, son of Sityyiil Unixl, 



of Sajyid Muhd, son of Knyyid Abdullah, son of 



Snyyid Musa el Jui 



n of Sayyid Abdullah el Uahz, 



son of Sayyid IlaPan el Mu( 



', Bun of the Imaiu 



of the Imam and the Amir of True I3e- 



, of Abu Talib — m 



islled with hinil— Son of Abd el Mutlalih^ 



1 of Abd el Miinaf, son of Kusay, f 



1 of Kiiab, Bon of Luwijy, sun 



of Ghalib, son of Fihr (.Kurajsli), Ron of Malik, son of 



inh, soti of Khujitiynmh. sun 



Miidriknh, son of Iliyn.'' 



I of Udad, eon of 



Mnhmisiih, son of Haninl, son of Nnjjlt, son o 



r, son of Aiffhivn, son of Phiili^ili, boii of Shnlikh, 



a of Kaynui, son of Arfftkhshad, son of Sam, son of 
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Tliiit, btCvttn 
AdnMi Mid Adam 
ir« Imv« eMitani 
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■adKI 
giv« forty 




■ad UmmwI, 
whkk llm KlMl- 
diw, cooirmcd bv 

M. C.d«PWC«Y«l, 

ibtolM loo MuUl 
•uMbM*. Tbo 
tost, bownvtr, 
txpcMMt Um 
popalar MtlBMtt. 
But It aust bo 

HMMborad ibat 
tbo Propboc*tt«Ml 
toMj.'^bqroDd 
Adaaa Bono but 
Allah knovotb, 
and tbo noaalo. 
fUullo.^ 

• Moaloim doav- 
tof to tbo Naolu- 
ulan tboory or 
eartby urigtn. 



!* Yourbunblo 
•orrant, ftnlki 



* Tboftmnar 
ganoalof jr proved 
my Bis»lor to bo 
what U torhnU 
cally calkd 
**KliiiltrahJarf«li." 
or boredltAry In 
hU dignity. The 
f*4lo«int lablo 
■boot tb<it ha it 
alto ** Khuirai *' 
(adootod to ttie- 
CroU). aod plvr* 
th« D-«n»a aiMl ilto 
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hi»ly man who 
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Noah, son of Shajs, 8oa of Adam the Father of Man- 



kind^ — with whom bo peace, and upon our Prophet 



the best of blessings and salutation ! — and Adam was 



of dust, and dust is of the earth, and earth is of foam, 



and foam is of the wave, and tlie wave is of water \ 



and water is of the ruiny flrmainent, and the rainy fir- 



mament is of Power, and Power is of Will, and Will 



is of the Omniscience of the glorious God. But after- 
wards that good man, the approaching to his Lord, 



the averse to all besides him, the desirous of the abodes 



of futurity, tho hoper for mercy, the Dervish Abdul- 



lah', son of the Pilgrim J(»seph the Afghan, — hence- 



forward let him be known by tlie name of ** Dervish 



King-in-tlie-naine-of-AlIah!" — hatli come to us and 



visited us and begged of us instruction in the Saying of 



Unity. I therefore taught him the saying which I 



learned by ordinance from my Sliuykh and my instruc- 



tor and my paternal uncle the Suyyid the Shaykh Abd 



el Kadir^ the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the Sliakyh 
Abubekr the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the SImykh 



Ismail the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the Shaykh Abd 
el Wahliab tlie Kudiri, son of Sayyid the Shaykh Nur 



el Din the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the Shaykh Shah 



darwaysh the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the Shaykh 
Ilusam el Din the Kadiri, son of the Sayyid the 
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Sliajkh Nar el Din the Kadiri, from bis sire and 
Sliajkh Waly el Din the Kadiri, from his sire and 
Shaykh Zayn el Din the Kadiri, from his sire and 
Shajkh Sharaf el Din the Kadiri, from his sire and 
Shaykh Mohammed el Huttak the Kadiri, from his 
Aire and Shaykh Ahd cl AzJx — AHih sanctify his 
honored Sepulchre and Allah enlighten his place of 
rest I — from his sire and Shaykh Snyyid the Polar 
Star of Existisncc, the White Pearl, the Polar Star of 



Holy Men, the Director of those that tread the path, 
the Sayyid the Shaykh Muhiyy el Din Abd el Kadir 
of Jilan — Allah sanctify his honored Sepulchre and 
Allah enlighten his place of rest! Amen I — from 
his Shaykh the Shaykh Abu-Said el Mubarak el 






Makhzunii, from his Shnykh the Shaykh Abu *1 Ilasnn 
el Hankari, from his Shaykh the Shaykh Abu Fnras el 
Tarsusi, from his Shaykh the Shaykh Abd el Wahid el 
Tamimi, from his Shaykh the Shnykh Abu 1 Kasim el 
Junayd of Haj^hdnd, from his Shaykh the Shaykh el I 
Sirri el Snkati, from his Shaykh the Shaykh el Maaruf 



el Kfirkhi, from his Shaykh the Shaykh Daud el Tai, 



from his Shaykh the Shaykh Uabib el Ajemi, from his 



Shaykh the Shaykh el Hasan of Bussorah, from his 
Shaykh the Prince of True Believers, Ali Son of Abu 



Talib — Alhih be satisfied with him I and Allah honor 

Z 9 
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iiMtory 

.i*ri!l«ire 
Hiiyiiit 
.r.lLa 
vllah, 



nber of 
i after 
Motf 



his countenance 1 — from the Prophet of Allah, upon 



whom may Allah have merc/y from Jibrail, from the 



Omnipotent, the Glorious. And afterwards we taught 



him (t. e, that good man Abdullah) the Saying of 



Unity, and ordered its recital 165 times after each 



Farizah ', and on all occasions according to his capa- 



bility. And Allah have mercy upon our Jjord Mo- 
hammed and upon his family and upon his companions 



one and all I 


And Praise be to Allah, Lord of the (3) 


Worlds! 


It is iinitdicd. 




There is no goil but Allah ! 


Number ''* 


165. 
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THE NAVIQATION AND VOYAGES OP LUDOVICU8 YERT01fANNU8| 

QENTLEIIAN OP ROME. A.D. 1503. 

TuE first of the pilgrims to Mcccali nml VA Mcdinnh who has 
left an authentic account of the Holy Cities is *' Lewes Wer- 
toniflnnus (Lodovico Barteroa), gentelman of the citie of 
Rome.*** " If any man," says this aucthor^ " shall demand of 
nie the cause of this my voyage, ccrt(^ync'ly I can shewo no 
better reason than is the ardent desire of knowledge^ which 
hath moved many other to see the world and the miracles of 
God therein.*' In the year of our Lord 1503 he departed from 
Venice '* with prosperous wynds,** arrived at Alexandria and 
visited Babylon of Egypt, Berynto, Tripoli, Antioch, and 
Damascus. He started from the latter place on the 8th of 
April, 1503, '*in familiaritie and friendshyppe with a certayne 
Cnptayne Mameluke** (which term ho applies to ''al such 
Christians ns have forsaken thcyr faytli, to servo the Mnliume- 
tnns and Turks'*), and intliognrb of a **Manialuclii rcncgado.** 
He estimates the Damascus caravan to consist of 40,000 men 
and 35,000 camels, nearly six times its present number.f On 
the way they were "enforced to conflict with a great multi- 
tude of the Arabians ;*' but the three score mamelukes compos- 

• I Imvo conwiltcd the " Navij^ntion miil Voyapcn of fxjwcn Wertimmn- 
iiiifi to tito Itcgioiisof Arnliin, r4;.vpt, rcn<i:i, Sjriiii, ICtlii(»i>ifi, nml Kn»t liidir., 
both within and without the Uivcr of Ganges, etc., contcyning many nota- 
ble and Btrannge things both Uistoricoll and NataraU Translated oat of 
Latine into Englyshe by Richorde Eden. In the year of our Lord, 1576." — 
{Hakluy»V$ Voyages^ toI. iv.) The cnrions reader will also find the work 
in Turchns {VUtjrimmeM and Pilgrimage, vol. ii.)and RaniU8io(i?aceo/fa ddU 
Navigazioni e Viaggi, torn. i.). The Travels of Bortcma were first pablished 
at Milan, a.d. 1511, and the first English translation appeared in WUlet 
and Eden's Decades, 4to. a.d. 1 555. 

t The number of pilgrims in this CaraTon is still grossly exaggerated. 
I cannot bolievo that it contains more than 7000 of both sexes, and all 
ages. 
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ing their escort were more than a match for 50,000 Bedoaina. 
On ono occuttion the caravan, attacked by 24,000 Arahians, 
slow 1500 of tho enemies, losing in the conflict only a man and 
a woman. * Tliis ** marveyle" — wliich is probahly not witliout 
some exaggeration — he explains hj the '* strength and valiant- 
ness of the Mamalukes," bj the practice (still popular) of using 
the ** camelles in the steede of a bulwarke, and placing the mer- 
chaunts in the myddest of the armj (that is), in the myddest of 
the camelles, whyle the pilgrims fought manfully on every 
side;" and, finally, by the circumstance that the Arabs were 
unarmed, and ** weare only a thynne loose vesture^ and are 
besyde almost naked : theyr horses also beyng euyll furnished, 
and without saddles or other furniture.* The Hejazi Bedouin 
of this day is a much more dangerous enemy ; the matchlock 
and musket have made him so ; and the only means of crippling 
him is to prevent the importation of fire-arms and lead, and by 
slow degrees to disarm the population. After performing the 
ceremonies of pilgrimage at lill Mediuah and Meccah, he es- 
caped to Zida or Gida (Jeddali)^ "despite the trumpetter of the 
caravana giving warning to all the Maqialukes to make readie 
their horses, to direct their journey toward Syria, with procla- 
mation of death to all that shoulde refuse so to doe," and em- 
barked for Persia upon the Red Sea. He touched at certain 
ports of Yemen, and got into trouble at Aden, "where the 
llahumetans tack him,** and *' put shackles on his legges, which 
came by occasion of a certayne idolutour, who crycd after him, 
saying, O, Christian Dogge, borne of I>ogges."t '^^^® lieutenant 

* Tbii maj confirm Strabo's account of CEliiu Gallot' Ion, after a coii- 
flici with a hoft of Arabt — two Roman toldien. Moni. Jomard, noticing 
tlic case, plcaianilj remarks, that tlic two individaals in qacstion are to be 
pitied for tlicir extreme ill>luck. 

t This venerable form of abuse still surrives the lapse of time. One of 
the first salutations reaching the ears of the ** Overlands " at Alexandria is 
some little boy *s — 

Ya Nasrani 

Kulb awani, &c. &c. — 

O Nazarene, 

O dog obscene, kc. &c. 
In Percy's Rcliques we rend of the Knight calling his Moslem opponent 
** uiichristeii hoiindc,**— a nlurt (*<>urt4xms to tlte ** Christen honndi/* pre- 
vious!/ ap|ilied to him by iIm* ** ragaii.** 
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of tlio Sultan ** assembled his coaDcil," consulted them about 
putting the traveller to death as a " spje of Portugales,** and 
threw him ironed into a dungeon. On being carried shackled 
into the presence of the Sultan, Bartema said that he was a 
''Roman, professed a Mamaluke in Babylon of Alcayr;" but 
when told to utter the formula of the Moslem faith, he held his 
tongue, " ejther that it pleased not God, or that for feare and 
scruple of conscience he durst not.** For which offence he was 
again "deprived of ye fruition of heaven." 

But, happily for Bartema, in those days the women of Arabia 
were " greatly in love with why te men." Before escaping from 
Meccah, he lay hid in the house of a Mohammedan, and could 
not express his gratitude for the good wife's care ; " also," he 
says, " this furthered my good enterteyncnient, that there was 
in the house a fayre young mayde, the niese of the Mahometan, 
who was greatly in love with me." At Aden he was equally 
fortunate. One of the Sultan's three wives, on the departure 
of her lord and master, bestowed her heart upon the traveller. 
She was " very faire and comely, after theyr maner, and of 
colour inclynyng to blacke;** she would spend the whole day 
in beholding Bartema, who wandered about simulating mad- 
ness*, and "in the meane season, divers tymes, sent him 
secretly muche good mcato by her mnydens." lie seems to 
have played his part to some purpose, under the colour of niad- 
nessy converting a "great fait shepe" to Mohammedanism, 
slaying an ass because he refused to be a proselyte, and, finally, 
he " handeled a Jewe so euyll that he had almost killed hym." 
After sundry adventures and a trip to Sanaa, he started for 
Persia with the Indian fl«-et, in which, by means of fair pro- 
mises, he had made friendship with a certain captain. He 
visited Zayla and Berberah in the Somali country, and at last 
reached Hormuz. Tlie 3rd book " entreateth of Persia," the 
4th of "India, and of the cities and other notable thynges 
scene there." The 8th book contains the " voynge of India," 
in which he includes Pegu, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, where, 

* For a foil account of tlio mania fit I must refer the rnrious reader to 
tlio orif^iniil (llook ii. clin|). v.). 'J1io onfj niisUikc tlin traveller iieeniB to 
haTO committed, was lliat, byjiin ignorance of llio rules of ablution, lio mado 
men agree that he was " no tainct, but a madman.' 

X 4 
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''abhorrjng the beastly maners** of a cannibal population, he 
made but a short staj. Returning to Calicut, he used "great 
subtiltie,** escaped to the *' Portugales," and was well received 
by the viceroy. After describing in his 7th book tlie " viago 
or navigation of Ethiopia, Melinda, Mombasa, Moxambrich 
(Mosambique), and Zaphala (SofalaX" he passed the Cape 
called " Caput Bonao Spei, and repaired to the goodly citie of 
Luxburiie (Lisbon)," where he had the honor of kissing hands. 
The king confirmed with his great seal the " letters patentes," 
whereby his lieutenant the viceroy of India had given the 
pilgrim the order of knighthooil. " And thus," says Bartnna 
byway of conclusion, "departing from thence, with the kyngs 
pasporte and safe conducte, at the length after these my long 
and great trauayles and dangers, I came to my long desyred 
native countrey, the citie of Rome, by the grace of God, to 
whom be all honour and glory." 

This old traveller's pages abound with tlie information to be 
collected in a fresh field by an unscrupulous and hard-headed 
•bserver. They are of course disfigured with a little romanc- 
ing. His Jews at Khaybar, near El Medinah, were five or 
six spans long. At Meccah he saw two unicorns, the younger 
" at the age of one ycare, and lyke a young coolte ; the home 
of this is of the length of four handfuls." * And so credulous is 
he about anthropophagi, that he relates of Mahumet (son to 
the Sultini of Sanaa) how ho " by a curtayne naturall tyrannyi: 
and inadncsse dclytclh to «'ate man's fieeslic, and llii;rcforc 
secretly kyllcth many touate tlu'ui." f Hut all things well con- 
sidered, Lodovico Bartcma, for correctness of observation and 
readiness of wit, stands in the foremost rank of the old oriental 
travellers. 

* He prococdt, however, to lay that ** the head is lyko a hart's," the 
** kggcfl thjooe and slender, lyke a fawne or hjde, the hoofs dirided much 
like the feet of a goat; that thej were sent (Vom Ethiopia (the Somali 
oouniry), and were ** shewed to the people for a myraclc." They mi{;ht, 
thcrufurc, poMibly have bccu African antelo|)cs, which a Iubus notune hud 
deprived of their iiccoiid hum. Hut the suspicion of fuMu remains. 

t This is a talc not unfumiliar to the wcstcni world. Imuib XI. of 
Fnuice was 8up|K»scd to drink tlic blood of babes, — ** pour rajcunir sa Yciuu 
epiiiscc." Hie reasons in favor of such unnatural diet have bccu fully cx- 
|»laiued by the infamous M. du Sadc. 
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I proceed to quote, and to illustrate with notes, tlio few 
chapters devoted in the Ist volume of this little-known work to 
Meccah and El Medinah. 

Chap. XI. — Of a MourUayne inhabited with Jewes^ and of 
the Citie of Medinathalnabi^ where Mahumet was buried. 

In the space of cjght dajcs wo caino to a mountaj^no which 
contejneth in circuitc fen or twelve myles. This is inhabitcil 
with Jcwcs, to the number of lytio thousande '^or thcrcahont. 
llicy are very little stature, as of the hcyght of fiue or sixo 
spannes, and some muche lease. Thej have small vojces Ijke 
women, and of blacke colour, jet some blacker then other. 
They ferdo of none other mento tlian gontea flcshe.* They are 
circumcised, and deny not themselucs to be Jewcs. If by 
cliaunce, any Mahumetan come into their handes, they flay him 
alyue. At the foot of the mountayne we found u certayne hole, 
out of whiche flowed aboundance of water. By fyndyng this 
oportunitie, we laded sixtiene thousand camels ; which thyng^ 
greatly oflended the Jewes. They wandred in that mountayne, 
scattered like wylde goates or prickettes, yet durst they not 
come downe, partly for fcare, and partly for liatred agaynst the 
Mahiimctans. Beneath the mountaino are scene, seuen or eyght 
tliorne trees, very fayro, and in tlicm wo founde a payro of 
turtle doues, which seemed to vs in maner a miracle, hauyng 
before made so long journeyes, and saw ney ther beast nor foule. 
Then proceedyng two dnyes journey, we came to a certayne citie 
name Medinathalnabi : foure myles from the said citie, we 
founde a well. Heere the carauana (that is, tlie whole heardn 
of camclles) rested. Antl rcmayniiig here one day, we washed 
ourselves, and chaunged our shcrtes, the more freshely to enter 
into the citie ; it is well peopled^ and conteynetli about three 
hundred houses ; the walles are lyke bulwarkes of earth, and 
the houses both of stone and bricke. The soile about the citie 
is vtterly barren, except that about two myles from the citie 
are scene about fyftie palme trees that beare dates.f There, 

♦ Tills ia, to the present day, a food confined to tlio Dedouins. 
t This alludes to tlic gardens of Kubo. Tlio number of dotc-trccs is now 
gnwtlj increased. (Sec Chap. XIX.) 
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bj a certajne garden, ranneth a course of water falljiig into a 
lower playne, wliere alao passingers are accustomed to water 
theyr camelles.* And here opportunitie now seruetli to con- 
fute the opinion of them whiche thjnke that the arke or toombe 
of wicket Mahumet to hang in the ayre, not borne vp with any 
thyng. As touching whicli thyng, I am vtterly of an other 
opinion, and affirme this ncyther to be true, nor to haue any 
lykenesseof trueth^asl presently behelde these thynges, and sawe 
tlie place where Muhumet is buried, in the said citie of Medi« 
iiuthulnabi : for we tarycd there three days, to come to the true 
knowltMl;^o of all these (hyngits. When wee wtire desirous to 
enter into theyr Temple (which they cull Mesiihitaf, and all 
other churches by the same name), we coulde not be suffered to 
enter without a companion little or great They taking ts by 
the hande, brought vs to the place where they saye Mahumet is 
buried. 

Chap. XII. — Of the Temple or Chapell^ and Sepulchre of 
Mahumet^ and of his Felowes. 

His temple^ is vaulted, and is a hundred pases in length, 
fourescore in breadth ; the entry into it is by two gates ; from 
the sydes it is couered with three vaultes; it is borne vp with 
4 hundred columnes or pillers of white brick ; there are scene, 
hanging lampes, about the number of 3 thousande. From the 
other part of the temple in the first place of the Meschita, is 
scene a tower of the circuite of fyne pahics vuulted on cuery 
syde, and couered with a cloth or silk, and is borne vp with a 
grate of copper, curiously wrought and distant from it two 
pases : and of them that goe thyther, is scene as it were through 
a laltesse.^ Towarde the lefte hande, is the way to the tower, 
and when you come thyther, you must enter by a narrower 
gate. On euery syde of those gates or doores, are scene many 
bookes in manor of a librurie, on the one syde 20, and on the 
other syde 25. These contayne the fllthie traditions and lyfe 
of Mahumet and his fellowes : within the sayde gate is scene 
a sepulchre, (that is) a digged place, where they say Mahumet 

• The Ayn el Zarkm, flowing rrom the direction of Kuba. (Chap. XVIIL) 

\ MiiHJid, a Moeque. 

I Nochiiig can he nore correct than this part of BartciDa*S doscriplioa. 
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Is baried and his felowes, which are these, Nabi, Bobacar, 
Othomar, Aumar, and Fatoma*; but Mahumet was theyr 
chiefe captajne, and an Arabian borne. Hali was sonne in 
lawe to Mahumet, for he tooke to wyfe his daughter Fatoma. 
Bubacar is he who they say was exalted to the dignitie of a 
chiefe counsellor and great gouernour, altliough he came not to 
the high degree of an apostle, or prophet, as dyd Mahumet. 
Othomar and Aumar were chief captaynes of the army of Ma- 
humet Euery of these haue their proper bookes of their factes 
and traditions. And hereof proceedeth the great dissention and 
discorde of religion and maners among this kynde of filthie 
men, whyle some confirm one doctrine, and some another, by 
reason of theyr dyuers sectes of Patrons, Doctours, and Saintes, 
as they call them. By this meanes are they marueylously 
diuided among themselues, and lyke beastes kyll themselues for 
such quarelles of dyuers opinions, and all false. This also is 
the chiefe cause of warre betweene the sophie of Persia and the 
great Turke, being neuerthelesse both Mahumetans, and lyue 
in mortall hatred one agaynst the other for the mayntenaunce 
of theyr sectes, saintes and apostles, whyle euery of them 
thynketh thejrr owne to bee best. 

Chap. XllL—0/the Secie of ilahumei. 

Now will we speake of the maners and sect of Mahumet. 
Ynderstande, therefore, that in the highest part of the tower 
aforesayde, is an open round place. Now shall you vnder- 
stande what crafte they vsed to deceyue our carauana. The 
first euenyng that we came thyti^er to see the sepulchre of 
Mahumet^ our captayne sent for the chiefe priest of the temple 
to come to him, and when he came, declared vnto him that the 
only cause of his commyng thyther was to visite ti.e sepulchre 
and bodie of Nabi, by which woord is signified the prophet 
Mahumet; and that he vndcrstoode that the price to be ad- 
mitted to the syght of these mysteries should be foure thou- 

* Nabi (tlio rropliot), Abnbokr, Oninan, Onmr, and Fatimah. It was 
noTor bolioTcd that Onnan was buriod in tho l*n))>lict*a moatpio. This part 
of tho description is uttcriy incorrect Tlio tombs are within the ** tower * 
above mentioned } and Bartoma, in his idth chapter, quoted below, soemi to 
be aware of the fact 
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aande aeraphes of golde. Also that he had no parents, ney theif 
brothers, sisters, kinsefolkes, chyldren, or wyuos ; neither that 
he came thjtlier to buy mercliauudies, m spiccts, or hacca, or 
nardus, or any manor of procious jewelles ; but only for vcr/ 
seale of religion and Falutation of his soule, and was therefore 
greatly desirous to see the bodieof the prophet. To whom Uie 
priest of the temple (they call them Side)» with countenance 
lyke one that were distraught *, made aunswere in this maner : 
** Darest thou with those eyes, with the which thou hast com- 
mitted so many horrible sinnes, desyre to soe him by whoso 
sight Go4l Imtli created hoauou and earth ?" To whom agayne 
our captayne aunswered thus : ** My Lord, yon have sayde 
truely ; neuerthelesse I pray you that I niay fynde so much 
fauour with you, that I may see the Prophet ; whom when I 
haue scene, I will immediately thrust out myne eyes.** The 
Side aunswered, " O Prince, I will open all tliynges vnto thee. 
So it is that no man can denye but that our Prophet dyed 
lieere, who, if he woulde, myght haue dyed at Mecha. But to 
shewe in himself a token of humilitie, and thereby to giue vs 
example to folowe him, was wyllyng rather heere then else- 
where to departe out of this worlde, and was incontinent of 
angelles borne into heauen, and there receyued as equall with 
them.** Then our captayne sayde to him, " Where is Jesus 
Christus, the sonne of Marie ?" To whom the Side answered, 
*' At the feete of Muhumet**! Then sayde our captayne 
agayne : *' It sufTyceth, it suflfyceth ; I will knowe no more.** 
After this our captayne commyng out of the temple, and 
turnyng to vs, snyd, '* See (I pray you) for what goodly stufTe 
I would haue paide three thousande scraphes of golde." The 
name daye at euenyng, at almost three a clocke of the nyght, 
ten or twelue of the elders of the secte of Mahumet en- 
tered into our carauana, which remayned not paste a stone 
caste from the gate of the citie.| These ramie hyther 

* The request was an uncontciooable one ; and Uie ** cliicf priest " 
knew that the body, bcuig unclosed within four walls, couM not Ims seen. 

t Ttib is erroneous. ** llazrat Isa," after his second coming, will bo 
buried in the l*rophet's ** Ilujrah " But no Moslems believe that the founder 
of Chriitianitj lefi his corpse in this world. (See Chap. XVL) 

{ Most probabl/, in the Uarr el Munakliah, where the Damascos cararan 
still pitches tonts. 
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nnd tlijrtlicr, cr^inf; lyke mndtle men, witli llicje wordei, 
"MHliumet, the meBsenger and Apostle ot God, shall tjm 
egn^nel O Prophet, O Ood, Mkhumet shall ryae agnjnel 
Ilnve mercy on vrf God I" Our cnplnyne nnd we, nl! rajBcd 
with tliis crjre, tooke wenpon with all expedition, sunfiectjng 
that tlie Arabians were come to roblie our caraunna ; we asked 
what was the cauie of that exclamation, nod what iliey crjed? 
For they crjed as doe the ChriBtiariB, when sodeynly any 
marueylous thyng chnunccth. The I'^lders nnswet'cd, " Sawe 
you not the lyghtning wblche shone out or the sepulchre of the 
Prophet Ualiuniel 7"* Our captayne anflwered that he sawe 
nothyngt and we also beying demaunded, answered in lyke 
maner. Then sayde one of the old men, "Are you alniies?" 
Ihiit ifl l() say, bougiit mon ; inranyiig lliurdiy RIaninliikca. 
Then snydo our cnptnyne, " We nre in dcedc M]imnliikes.'' 
Then agnyne the olde man sayde, " You, my Lordea, cnnnot see 
heauenly thinites, as being Neopliiti, (that is) newly come to 
the fiiyth, and not yet conflnned in our religion." To this our 
captayne answered agnyne, " you madde and ini>eneate 
heastes, I had thought to have giuen you three Ihoiisande peecca 
of fTolde ; hot now, O you dogijes nnd progi^nie of doggcs, I will 
pyiiii you nothing." It is thcrcforo to Itco viidiirstiiode, that 
iiono other shynyiig came out of the sepulchre, then n ccrtayno 
Home whii h the priests aiused to come out of the open place of 
the towret spoken of here before, whereby they would hnuo 
deccyTed ts. And therefore our captayne commuunded that 
lliertafter none of ts should enter into the temple. Of this 
also we baue most true experience, and most cortnyncly osauro 
you tlint there is noytlier iron or sicele or the magncs stone 
(hat should so make the toombe of Hahumet to hange in the 
ayre, as some haue falsely imagined ; neythcr is there any 
mountaynu nearer than foure myles : we remayned here three 
dayes to refreshe our company. To this citie Tictualles and all 
kynde of corne is brought from Arabia Fielix, and Babylon or 

* This pRHUfG Rhows tin antiiiiiitj «r ihc Mill jiopiilaT Fnpcmllion wMcli 
mnkn a liiflit W iirnrcrd IVoin tlic T'riiplivt'H tiniik 

t It In miUMWiwiiry In rm|>|h>«c ntij cl(iT]ili"ii i>f (lie Vim). If milj ilia 
" iUuroinoU " conF<l ko tlito light, llio Kie'it woiilil iieccafmrily Im conllncil lo 
B very nitall nuinlwr 
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Alcajr, and alBO from Etbiope, bj the Bedde Sea, which it 
from this citie but four duyes journey.* 

Chap. XIY. -^TheJoumey to Mecka.\ 

After that we were satisfied, or rather wearjed, with the 
filthinesse and lothesomenesse of the trumperjea, deceiteti 
trifles, and hjpocrisis of the religion of Mahumet, we detar* 
mined to goe forward on our journey ; and that by guyding of 
a pylot who might directe our course with the mariners boze 
or composse, with also the carde of the sea, eoen as is vsed io 
say ling on tlie sea. And thus bendy ng our journey to the 
west we founde a very fayre well or fountayne, from the which 
flowed great aboundance of water. The inhabitantes affyrma 
that Sainct Marke the Euangelist was the auctliour of this foan- 
t:iyne, by a miracle of Grod, when tlmt region was in maner 
burned with incre«liblu drynesses Here wo and our bcustes 
were satisliiMl with drynko. I may not here omit to sptrake of 
the sea of sando, and of the daungers thereof. This was founde 
of vs before we came to the mountayne of the Jewcs. In this 
sea of sande we traueiled the journey of three days and nightes : 
this is a great brode plaine, all couered with white sande, in 
maner as small as fioure. If hy euil fortune it so chaunce that 
uuy trauaile that way southward, if in the mean time the wind 
come to the north, they are ouerwhelmed with sande, that they 
seattcr out of the way, and can scantoly see the one the other 
10 pases of. And therefore the inhabitants trauayling tliis way, 
are inclosed in cages of woodde, borne with camels, and lyue in 
them§, so passing the jorney, guided by pilots with maryner's 
compasse and card, euen as on the sea, as we baue sayde. In 

* Cu«cir, Suet, and Jcddah ftill supply El Medinah. 

t It i« iiiipuittihlo to dutiiiguiiib from Uiis dcscriptioo tlio route takon 
bj the Daiuiuicus Curavan in ▲.D. 1503. Of one thing oulj we maj ht 
certain, namely, that between £1 Medinah and Meccah there are no ** Seaa 
of Sand." 

{ The name of St. Mark ia unknown in El Hejaz. Probably the origin 
of the fountain described in the text was a theory that sprang from the 
brains of the Christian Mamelukes. 

§ A fuir description of the still favorite vehicles, the Shugduf, the Takh- 
trawan, and the Shibriyab. It is almost needless to saj that the use of tha 
mariner's compass is onknown to the guides in £1 Ilcjas. 
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this jornej also manj peryshe for thirst, and manj for 
drjnkjDg to mache, when they finde suche good waters. In 
these sandes is founde Momia, which is the fleshe of such men 
ns are drowned in these sandes, and there drjed by the heute of 
the sunne : so that those bodyes are preserued from putri faction 
by the drynesse of the sand ; and therefore that drye fleshe is 
esteemed medicinable. * Albeit there is another kynde of more 
pretious Momia, which is the dryed and embalmed bodies of 
kyngcs and princes, whicho of long tynio hnuo been preserued 
drye without corruption. When the wynde bloweth from the 
northeast, then the sandriseth and is driuen against a certayne 
mountayne which is an arme of the mount Sinai.f There we 
found certayne pyllers artificially wrought, whiche they call 
Iiiiiuan. On the lefte hnndn of tho snydo mountayne, in tho 
toppe or rydge thereof, is a denno, and the en trie into it is bj 
an iron gate. Some fayne that in that place Miihumet lyued 
in contemplation. Here we heard a certnyne horrible noyse 
and crye ; for passyng the sayde mountayne, we were in so 
great daunger, that we thought neuer to have escaped. De- 
pnrtyng, therefore, from the fountayne, we continued our 
journey for the space of 10 dayes, and twyse in tho way fought 
with fyflbie thousande Arabians, and so at the length came to 
the citie of Media, where nl thinges were troubled by reason 
of the warres betweene two brethren, contcndyng whiche of 
them should possesse the kyngedom of Mecha. 

Chap. XV. — Of the Fourme and Situation of the Citie of 
Mecha : and why the Mohumetans resort thyther, 

Nowo tho tynio rcqnirctli to sprako soniowlint of the famous 
citie of Mecha, or Mecca, what it is, howe it is situate, and by 
whom it is goucrned. The citie is very fayro and well in- 
habited, and conteyneth in rounde fourme syxe thousande 
houses, as well buylded as ours, and some that cost three or 

* Wonderful tales are still told about this same Momiya (mnminj). I 
was assured by an Arab physician, that he had broken a fowl's leg, and 
bound it tightly with a cloth containing man's dried flesh, which caused 
tho bird to walk about, with a sound slinnk, on the second day. 

t This is probably Jebil Wnrkan, on the Darb cl Sultani, or Sea road 
to Meocah. For the Moslem tradition about its Sinaitic origin, sea 
Ghapi XX. 
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fimre liioDyaide jmmL* of pMitz i: Isft up 

oiu *y V luclit itmcHs J. Ill h libirui U{2iMaaL Iz » m csooj iji^ti 

funifitsti niiL ]uiauiijim&. in ilit oiai^ of vuDcb at 

liiiG IxaxL iuurt tnitncfc. Tiic: Gnuemiwr k a Sabam, and 

tlifr f OBFir iiivdireK of lUt urureuk uf MiftLumeL and it 

tL» xU: ScQi&L uf BjunrjuL uf iTiitiiL wt lihut s^ukstk icifVB. His 

toiler tLrtie lirtiuibL \tt la ouutiuiuJi wurre val Ltbl. IW 18 

are tvo iiH>iujUTiit&. Utt i*x»t renr utiert iLe cciier, ^^*^**> oaelj' 
tj a liok vaiirT, wLk'ii h tht waj iLai It^desL to tbt gate of 
Hoc-ba. Oo tbt eafi fxde k aa ojhoi place Wtvees^e two 
iDountajnei, like Ti^to a ThDer't. aad u iLf vajr to t^ boob- 
tavDe wLere tber sacri£ue to iLe Piririarket Afarabaoi and 
I^ac.} I'Lis luoL&UTiMr u fr£4n iLe ciu: about lOcc 12 iBjlei» 
;: I uf ihc lK'«;:}it </f tiirne dX<«i«cft <'jLSi : it is uf tfii*ue as lianio 
aa in;irb)c, yd i<u luarMc. ^ lii tL^. i«.'|*pt of the iDouiitajiie i* a 
temple or Aiebcliita, made alter tLcir fasiiioQ, and liatii three 
wajes to tmter into iL| At tljt: fjirf^ of tLe mooiitajDe are tvo 
cesttriiA, wliicL OiiDScrue wat<rrs witbout corraptioo : of these, 
tile one is re5erue«l to minister mater to tb<i camels of the 
curauaiia of Babvlon or Alcarr; ainl the other, for them of 
l>am;isco. It i:i rajrue watL-r, and i» Jcriued (ar of.^ 

Hut to rctunic to sp«*ake of tiitf ritic ; for as touching the 
niaiicr of 6:ii.Tilicc wijic-li ihvy vm: at tlic loutc of the iiiuuiitayito 
wcc w}'ll spiake hereaftt-r. Kiitryiig, tlicrcfure, into the citie, 
wee founde tliere the carautna of Mempliis^ or Babylon, which 
prevented vs eyght dayes, and came nut the waye that wee 
eauie. Tliis caruuana conteyniHl threescore and fourc thousande 
cainelles, anil a hundred Mamalukes to guyde them. And here 

* The Suiiiyat Kudu, a piiss opeuiiig apon the Mcccah pljuo. Here two 
lowcni ure now erected. 

t Thi4 IK the upcn ground leading to tlie Muna Pom. 

I An error. The ittchHco u performed at Muna, not on Arafat, tho 
iiiounlain here alliidcd W. 

§ The material in a close grey granite. 

H The form of the huilding hat now been changed. 

^ The Me<-('tiiiii have a tradition contx-ming it, Uiat it u derived front 

lt.i;;hdiiil. 
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o^iglit you to consyder tbat» by the opinion of nil men, this citie 
is greatly cursed of God as appereth by the great barrennesse 
thereof, for it is destitute of all maner of fniites and corne.* 
It is scorched with drynesjte for lacke of water, and therefore 
the water is^there growen to suche pryce, that you cannot for 
twelue pence buye as much water as wyll satysUe your thyrst 
for one day. Nowe, therefore, I will declare what prouision 
they have for victuales. The most part is brought them from 
the citie of Babylon, otherwise named Memphis, Cayrus, or 
Alcayr, a citio of the ryuer of Nilus in Egypt, as we have sayde 
before, and is brought by the Red Sea (called Mare Erythreum) 
from a certayne port named Gida, distaunt from Mecha fourtie 
myles.f The rest of thejrr prouisions is brought from Arabia 
Frolix, (that is) the happye or blessed Arabia : so named for tlie 
fruitfulnesse thereof, in respect of the other two Arabiaea, 
called Petrea and Diserta, that is, stonye and desart. They 
haue also rouche come from Ethyopia. Here we found a 
raarueylous number of straungers and peregrynes, or pylg^ms; 
of the whiche some came from Syria, some from Persia, and 
other from both the East Indiaes, (that is to say) both India 
within the ryuer of Ganges, and also the other India without 
the same ryuer. I neucr sawe in nnye place greater abundaunce 
and frcquontatiun of people, fornsmnche as I could perceyuo 
by tarrying thore the spaco of 20 daycs. TIh^so p(H>plo resort 
thyther for diuers causes, as some for merchandies, some to 
obserue theyr vowe of pylgrymage, and other to haue pardon 
for theyr sinhes: as touchy ng the whiche we wyll speake more 
hereafter. 

Chap. XVII. — Of die Pardons or Indulgetices of Mecha. 

Let vs now retume to speake of the pardons of pilgryms, 
for the which so many strange nations resort thither. In the 
myddest of the citie is a temple, in fashyon lyke vnto the 
colossus of Rome, the amphitheatrum, I meane, lyke vnto a 

* MoAlctnii who arc r1iH|Kifio(l Ut lio racetiou8 on mriotiR RuHjoctA, often 
rctiinrk ihnt it in n iiiyntcry why Alhih Rhoiihl htivo hiiill his lioiiao in a spot 
AO barren mid dcsolutc. 

f Sues still supph'cs Jeddoh witli corn and other provisions. 
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for this temple^ like onto aa ■■phithfte^ kalk fonrenoftt aad 
ten, or an Lnndred gales *« and u Yauiied. Tlie enlranee it by 
a diaceni of twcl¥e rtajen or degrees oa eaerj parif : in tke 
ehorch porches are soU oolj jeweb and precioiis itonei la 
the entry the gylled walles shjne on eiiery sjde with incooi* 
parahle splendour. In the lower part of the teaiple (dial in 
Tnder the Taulted places) is seene a mameloos maltitode oC 
men ; for there are f jnc or size thousande men that sdl none 
other thjng tlicn sweete ojnUnenlcs, and especially a oertayne 
odoriferous and most sweoio ponder wlicrewith dead bodies aio 
enibalmed.| And hencei all maner of sweete sanours are cairied 
in maner into the coonlreyB of all the Mahnmetans^ It pamcth 
all beleefe to thynke of the exoeedyng sweetnesse of these 
saooors, farre surmounting the shoppes of the apothecarieau 
'Die 23 daye of Mayc the pardooea began to be graunted in the 
temple, and in what manor we wyll nowe declare. The temple 
in tlio myddest is open without any inclosyng, and in the 
myddest also thereof is a turret! of the largnesse of syze passea 
ill cercuitie§, and inuolued or hanged with cloth or tapestry of 
sylke |, and passeth not the heyght of a man. They enter into 
the turret by a gate of syluer, and is on euery syde besette 
with Tcsselles full of balme. On the day of Pentecost licence 
is graunted to al men to se these thynges. The inhabitantes 
nfiyrm tliat balnic or Imlsauic to bo luirt of the trcasnrc of tlio 
Sultan that is fiorde of MccIul At cucry vaulto of tho turret 



* A prodigioiu exaggeration. Bnrcklurdt enamentof twenty. The 
principal gatct ire •CTcntccn in nombcr. In the old building they were 
more namcroot. Jot. Pitu lajB, "it bath about furty-two doon to enter 
into it i — uoi no uiucb, I tliink, for uocuskity, as figure -, for in foino places 
tlicjr are close by one anotbcr." 

t Bartema alludes, probably, to the Bab el Ziyadah, in tbo northern en- 
ceinte. 

I I Mw notbing of tbe kind, tboagh constantly in tbe Haram at Meccah. 

§ "Tlio Knabab is an oblong massive structnrc, 18 paces in kmgtb, 14 
In bnuulth, uiid fruin 35 to 40 feet in beigbt.** (Durckbardt, yuL L p. S48.) 
My iDeasnrciiicntji gave 18 paces in breadtli, und 2S iji Iciigtb. 

I In ancient limes possibly it was silk : ,nuw, it is of silk and cotton 
mixed. 
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is rsstened a ronnde circle at iron, Ijke to tho ryng of ft doore.* 
Tlte 22 da; of Maje, a great multitude of people beganne, 
earlj in the tnomyng before dajr, senen tymes to walke about 
the turret, kyssing euer; corner thereof, often ijniea feeljog 
and liandeljng them. From this tnrret about tenoe or tweluo 
pnnes is an other turret, like a chnppell bujlded after our tniuier. 
This hath three or foure entryCB ; in the mjdJest thereof ia a 
well of threescore and tenna cubitee deepe i tho water of tliis 
woU is infoctod with salt peter or saltnitor.f £g7pt men aro 
tliereTnto appc^ted to drawo water for all the people: and 
when a multitude of people hauo senen ^rmea gone ronnda 
about the flnt turret, the; come to this well, and touchjng the 
mouth or brjm thereof, they enye thus, " Be it in tlie hoDonr 
of God 5 God pnrdon ,mo, and forgQUO mo my sy nnca." Wbon 
those woordea are ssyde, they that drnwe the water powre 
three buokettes of water on the headdes of euery one of them, 
and stand neere about the well, and woslie them aU wette from 
the headde to the foote, although they be apparelled with sylk. 
Then tho dotyng fooles dreame that they ore cleane from all 
theyr synnes, and that theyr aynnes are forgeuen them. They 
■aye furthermore, that the fyrst turret, whereof we hsue spoken, 
nofl ttio fyrst house that euer Abroliam buyldeit, and, therefor^ 
whylo thoy are yet all wette of tlie sayd wnshyng, ihey go to 
the mountayne, whore (as we have eaydo before) they are 
accustomed to sacriSce to Abraham.} And remaining there 
two daies, they make the said sacrifice to Abraham at the foots 
of the mountayne. 

Chap. XVUL—T^e Matter of Saerifieing at Mtcha. 

Forasmnche os for the most parte noble spirites are dolyted 
with Douemea of great and itrannge thyngs, therefore, to satiafle 

* Thcw an ths brasra ringt which Hrra to fkiten tha tower ailge «f the 
KUwih, or corering. 

f A tniB dcicription of tho water of the well Zem Zem. 

t Then ia groal eonfaaion In Ibis part of Itarloinn's DBrnUtf e; On the 
9th of Zdl nijiah, the piI|(riniK Icsto Mount Arafat On tho lotli, miuij 
haatOD into Meeeah, and enter tho Knabah. They then rclarn \a the rallcj 
of Hon^ where tlMlr tents an pitched, and Mcrittca the Ticttmi, Oa the 
13th, tho tonU are tmdt, and tho pJlgiimi n-cnt«r Heeealb 
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their expectation, I wjll describe thejr maner of sacrifjCTiig. 
Therefore, wlien they intend to sacrifice, some of them k/11 
three 8licc|>e, dome foure, and some ten tie ; so that tlie batcherie 
sometjme so iloweth with blood that in one sacrifice are slajne 
above three thousande sheepe. They are slayne at the rysyog 
of the sunne, and shortly after are distributed to the poore for 
God's sake : for I sawe there a great and confounded multitode 
of poor people, as to tlie number of 20 thousande. These make 
many and long dyehes in the feeldes, where they keepe fjrre 
witli camels dooiig, and rost or seeth tlic flcshe tliat is gouen 
thorn, and csitu it ciicn thcru. I bclcuo that these |Hior |>eoplu 
come thither rather for hunger than for deuotion, which I 
tliinke by this coniectur, — that great abundance of cucumbers 
are brought thyther from Arabia Fselix, whiche they eaie, 
castyng away the parynges without their houses or tabemaclea, 
where a multitude of the saydo |K>ore people goathcr them eucn 
out of the uiyro and saiido, and onto tlioui, ami arc so grccdieof 
these parynges that tbey fyght who may geathor most.* The 
daye folowingf, their Cadi (which aro in place with them as 
with vs the preachers of God's worde) ascended into a hygh 
mountayne, to preach to the people that remaineth beneath; 
and preached to them in theyr language the space of an houre. 
The summe of the sermon was, that with teares they shoulde 
bewayle theyr sinnes, and beate their brestes with sighes and 
lamentation. And the preacher hyraselfe with loude voyce 
spuko these wordes, *^ O Abraham bolouod of Goil, O Isaac 
chosen of God, and his friend, praye to God for the people of 
Nabi." When these woordes were sayde, sodenly were heard 
lamenting voyces. When the sermon was done, a rumor was 
sprcdilc that a great arinye of Arabians, to the number of 
tweutic thousande, were cummyng. AVith which ncwes, they 

* 'riiiji well duMcrilicN tlio wretched Ktuto of tliu poor ** Tukruri," and 
other AfricttiiK, hut it uttrihutcs to thciii aii unworthy motive. I oueo asked 
ft Icunied Arub wluit iutluccd the wretches to nisli u|)oii dc4»truction, tut they 
do, when the Fuith renders pilgrimage obligatory only upon those who con 
ftflford neceasoiics for the wfty. ** By AlhUt,** he replied, ** there is fira 
withiu their hearts, which can he quenched only at Qod's House, and Uiii 
Prtiphet'k tomh/* 

f Barteina alludes to the ''Day of Arafat," 9th of Zu'l Ilijjah, which 
precedes, not fullowi, tho ** Day of Sachfioe.*' 
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(iint kept the enrauanfta be]nig groatlj ftnrod, with all ipeode^ 
lyke madde men, fledde into tbe citieof Mechft, and we agayne 
hesrjng newea of the Arabians approche, fledde alN into the 
citie. But whyle wee were in the mjdwaye betneene the 
mountayne and Mecha, we came bj a despicable wall, of the 
brcadtU of foure cubites : the people pasajng tbJB wall, had 
couered the way with stones, the caase whereof, they saye to 
be this : when Abraliam was coromaunded to sacrifice his Sonne, 
he willed his sonne Isaac to folowe itym to the place where he 
elioatd execute the commaandement of God. As Isaac went to 
folowe his father, tliere appeared to him in the way a Denyl, in 
lykenesse of a fayre and freendly person, not farre from the 
Miyde wall, and osked hjra freendiye wliyther he went. Isaac 
nnsnercd that he went to his father who tarryed for hym. To 
this the enimie of mankynde answered, that it woe best for 
hym to tnrrye, and yf that be went anye further, his father 
would sacrifice him. But Isaac nothyng feareyng this aduer- 
tisement of the Denyl, went forward, that bis father on hym 
myght execute the comtnaundoroent of God : and with this 
an8ncre(as they saye) they Douyell depnrted. Yet as Isaac 
went forwarde, the Diuell appeared to hym agayne in the lyke- 
nesse of an otlier frendlye person, and forbade hym as before. 
Hieii Isaac tnkyng rp a stono in (liat place, hurlde It at tlKi 
Dcuyl and wounded hym in tlie forehead : In witncsse and re- 
membraunce whereof, the people passyng that waye when they 
come neare the wall, are accustomed to cast stones agaynst it, 
and from thence go into the citie.* As we went this way, the 
nyre was in maner darkened with a multitude of stock donee. 
Tlicy saye tliat these doues, are of the progenie of the douo that 
e|>flke in the onrc of Moliumct, in lykcnessc of the llolyo Gliostf 

• Bnrtanm olludoi to ilio " Bhaytan cl Knhir," tlio " Droit DoTil," « the 
battren U El Mudb ii called. Uii account of Satan's appearance is not 
itricti; correct. Most Moalcms belieTB lliat Abraham throw the itone at 
the "Itajim," — the Lnpidateil One i but there arc various tradition* upon 
tlio nibjoct. 

f A Cbristian vemlon of an obscure Moslem legend about a white doTe 
iilif[]itiiig on the IViiidict's Rlicmlilrr, nnd n|i|>i'nriiiR lii wliisiKT in hh car 
wliilitlw WIS addriMiing n RimerrRnti'in. Ulitl<:r nllndcs tu 11: — 
*■ Th' apoallca ti( thin Dcrco n]li);ii,n, 

Ukf MhIioiiicI'h. wore BM luid widgeon i" 
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These are seene euery where, as in the yillagea, honaesi tanenis 
and graniers of come and ryse, and are so tame that one ean 
scharscly dryuo them away. To take them or kyll them is e§- 
tceined a thyng worthy death*, and therefore a certayne pen- 
syon is geuen to nourysshe them in the temple. 

Chap. XX. — Of diuers thynges which ehauneed to me m 
Mecha ; and of Zida, a port ofMecha. 

It may seeme good here to make mention of certayne thynge% 
in the which is seene sharpenesse of witte in case of Yrgent 
necessitic, which hath no lawo as sayetli the prouerhe^ for I 
was dryucn to the point howe I myght priuely escape from 
Meclia. Therefore whereas my Captayne gaue me charge to 
huy certayne thynges, as I was in the market place, a certayne 
Mamaluke knewe me to be a christian, aitd therefore in hit 
ownc langiingo spake vnto mo these woordcs, '' Tntc mcnamc,** 
that is, whence art thou Pf To whom f answered tliat I was a 
Mahumctan. But he sayde, Thou saycst not truely. I sayde 
agayne. By the head of Mahumet I am a Mahumetan. Then 
he sayde agayne, Come home to my house, I folowed hym 
willingly. When we were there, he began to speoke to me in 
tlie Italian tongue, and asked me agayne from whence I was, 
afiyrming that he knewe me, and that I was no Mahumetan : 
also that ho had been sometyme in Genua and Venice. And 
that his woordcs myght be better beleeucd, he rehearsed many 
thinges wliich testified that he sayed trueth. When I Tnder- 
stoode this, I confessed freely, that I was a Romane, bat pro- 
fessed to the fayth of Mahumet in the citie of Babylon, and 
tliere made one of the Mamalukes ; whereof he seemed greatly 
to reioyce and therefore vsed mo honourably. But because my 
desyre was yet to goo further, I asked the Mahumetan whether 
tliat citie of Mecha was so famous as all the world spake of it : 
and inquired of him where was the great aboundaunce of 



tho latter word being probablj a clerical error for pigeon. When describ- 
ing Uie KaaUah, I haYo alluded to tho ** blue -rocks" of Meccah, 

* No one would cat tho ptgoons of the Kaubah ; but in other placos» El 
Mudiuah, for iiistanco, they ore sometimes used as articles of food. 
t In tho vulgar dialect* ** Ant min ayn ?" 
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pcarleSy predons stones, spices, and other rich merchandiee that 
the hrnite went of to be in that citie. And all mj talke was to 
the ende to grope the mjnde of the Mahametan, that I might 
know the caase why such thinges were not brought thjther as 
in tjme paste. But to auojde all suspition, I durst here make 
no mention of the dominion which the Kjng of Portugale had 
in the most parte of that ocean, and of the gulfes of the Bedde 
Sea and Persia. Then ho began with moro attentjue mynde, in 
order to declare vnto me the cause why that marte was not so 
greatly frequented as it had been before, and layde the only 
faulte thereof in the Kyng of Portugale. But when he had 
made mention of the kyng, I began of purpose to detracte his 
fame, lest the Mahumetan might thinke that I reioyced that the 
Christians came thyther for merchandies. When he perceyued 
that I was of profession an enemy to the Christians, he had 
me yet in greater estimation, and proceeded to tell me many 
thjmges more. When I was well instructed in all thynges, I 
spake vnto him friendly these woordes in the Mahumet^s lan- 
guage Menaba Menalhabi, that is to say, '' I pray you assist 
mee.*** He asked mee wherein. *< To help me (sayed I) howe 
I may secretly departe hence." Confyrmyng by great othes, 
that I would goo to those kinges that were most enemies to the 
Christians: aflyrniyng furthormoro, that I knowo cortayne 
secretes greatly to bo esteemed, which if they were knowen to 
the sayde kynges, I doubted not but that in shorte tyme I 
should bee sent for from Mecha. Astonyshed at these woordes, 
he sayde vnto mee, I pray you what arte or secrete doe yon 
know? I answered, that I would giue place to no man in 
makyng of all manor of gunnes and artillerie. Then sayde hee, 
** praysed bo Mahumet who sent thee hyther, to do hym and 
his saintes good seruice ;" and willed me to remayne secretly 
in his house with his wjrfe, and requyred me earnestly to ob- 
tayne leaue of our Captayne that under his name he myght 
leade from Mecha ftfteine camelles laden with spices, without 
paying any custome : for they ordinarily paye to the Soltan 

* I confess inability to explain these words: the printer has probably 
done moro than the anthor to make them nnintclligible. ''Ataroonnik 
minalnabi,'* in yulgar and rather cormpt Arabic, would mean " I beg yoa 
(to M me) for the sa^e of the Flx>phet.*' 

T 4 
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thirtie seraphes* of golde, for transportyng of soch merchan- 
dies for the charge of so many camellea. I put him in good 
hope of his request, he greatly reioyecd, although ho would aska 
for a hundred, affyrmyng tliat might easily he ohteyned by the 
priuileges of the Mamalukes, and therefore desyred hym that I 
might safely remayne in his house. Then nothyng doubtyng 
to obtayne his request, he greatly reioyced, and talkyng with 
me yet more freely, gaue me further instructions and coun- 
saylcd me to repayre to a certayne kyng of the greater India, in 
the k^ngdomo and roalmo of Decliam f whereof we will speake 
hereafter. Tliorefore the day before the carauana departed 
from Mocha, he willed me to lye hydde in the most secrete 
parte of his house. The day folowyng, early in the momyng 
the trumpetter of the carauana gaue warning to all the Mama- 
lukes to make readie their horses, to directe their journey 
toward Syria, with proclamation ^of death to all that shoulde 
refuse so to doe. When I liearde the sounde of the trumpet, 
and was aduortised of the streight commaundement, I was 
marueylously troubled in minde, and witli heauy countenaunce 
desired the Mahumetans wife not to bewraye me, and with 
earnest prayer committed myselfe to the mercie of God. On 
the Tuesday folowyng, our carauana departed from Mecha, and 
I remayned in the Mahumetans house with his wyfe, but he 
folowed the carauana. Tet before he departed, he gaue com- 
maundement to his wife to bryng me to the carauana, which 
shoulde departe from Zida | the porte of Mecha to goe into 
India. This porte is distant from Mecha 40 miles. Whilest 
I laye thus hyd in the Mahumetans house, I can not exprcsse 
how friendly his wyfe vsed me. This alone furthered my good 
entertejmement, that there was in the house a fay re young 
niayde, and niese of tlie Mahumetan, who wns greatly in loue 
with nu}« Hut at that tynie, in tht; niydilcst of those trouUctt 
and fcaro, the fyre of Venus was almost extincte in nice : ami 
therefore with daliaunce of fayre woordes and promises, I styll 
kepte my selfe in her fauour. Therefore the Friday folowyng, 
about nooiie tyde, I departcMl, folowyng the carauana of India. 
And about inyd nyght we came to u certayne village of thu 



Avhrafl, ducatji. f 'llio I>ccTaii. } Jodthih. 
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Arabians, and tbere remajned tho rest of thai njght, and the 
next day tjll noone. 

From tience we went forwarde on our joumej toward Zida, 
and came thyther in the silence of the njght. This citie hath 
no walles, yet fayre houses, somewhat after the buyldyng of 
Italic. Here is great nboundnunce of all kynd of mcrchandics, 
by reason of rcsorto in maner of all nations thyther, cxcopte 
jcwofl and christians, to whom it is not lawfull to come thythcr. 
As soone as 1 entered into the ciiii;, I wont to tlioir templo 
or Mcschita, whcro I sawe a great multitude of pooro people, 
as about the number of 25 thousande, attendyng a certaine pilot 
who should bryng them into their countrey. Heere I suffered 
mucho trouble and nlTliction, beying enforced to hyde mysclfo 
among those poorc folkcs, fayning mysolfc very sickc, to the 
ende that none should be inquisityue what I was, whence I 
came, or whyther I would. The lord of this citie is the Soltan 
of Babylon, brother to the Soltan of Mecha, who is his subiecte 
The inhabitauntes are Mahumetans. The soyle is vnfruitfull, 
and lacketh freshe water. The sea beateth agaynst the towne. 
There is neuerthelesse aboundance of all thinges : but brought 
thyther from other places, as from Babylon of Nylus, Arabia 
Kcnlix, and diucrs other places. Tho hcnte is hero so great, 
that men are in manor dryed up therewith. And thereforo 
there is eucr a groat number of sicko folkcs. The citie con- 
teyneth about fyue hundred houses. 

After fjrftiene dayes were past, I couenaunted with a pilot, 
who was ready to depart from thence into Persia, and agreed 
of the price, to goe with him. There lay at anker in the hauen 
almost a hundred brigan tines and foistes *, with diucrs boatiui 
and barkes of sundry series, both with ores and without ores. 
Therefore after three days, gyuyng wyndc to our sayles, we 
entered into the Redde Sea, otherwise named Mare Erythncum. 

* A foist, fojst or buss was a kind of felucca, purtinlly decked. 
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TUB rwQumAOE or jossra pitts to mbocah akd el 

MKDDIAII. — ▲. D. 1680. 

OuE leooDd pilgrim was Jos. Pitts of Exon*, a joath 15 or 16 
years old, when in a. d. 1678, his genius ^leading him to be a 
sailor and to see foreign countries," caused him to be captured 
bj an Algerine pirate. After living in slaverj for some jeart, 
he was taken bj his ** patroon " to Meccah and £1 Medinah vUt 
Alexandria, Bosetta, Cairo and Suez. His description of these 
places is accuriito in the main |M)iiit8, and, though tainted with 
prejudice and bigotry, he is free from superstition and credu- 
liij. Conversant with Turkisli and Arabic, he has acquired 
more knowledge of the tenets and practice of £1 islam than 
his predecessor, and the term of his residence at Algier, fifteen 
years, sufficed, despite the defects of his education, to give ful- 
ness and finish to his observations. His chief patroon, captain 
of a troop of horse, was a profligate and debauched man in his 
time, ond a murderer, ** who determined to proselyte a Christian 
slave as an atonement for past impieties." lie began by largo 
olfers and failc«l ; ho suceee«led by dint of u great cudgel re- 
peatedly applied to Joseph Pitts' bare feet. *' I roared out," 
says the relator, ** to feel the pain of his cruel strokes, but tlie 
more I cried, the more furiously he laid on, and to stop the 

* It if curioni, at Crichton ( Arabia, vol. ii. p. 2O8.)ob0crvus, that Gibbon 
•cciiu not to buTo iccu or known uiiytliing of tbu UtUu work publiitbcil by 
VitlM on bii return home. It U entitled *' A faithful Account of the licligion 
and the ManncrB of the Maliomctani, in wbich U a |MU*ticular Itclution 
of their Pilgrimage to Mecca, tbu Place of Blubomct's Birtb, and IK'Scription 
of Medina, and of bii Tomb there,** &c., 8tc My copy i% the 4tb edition, 
|>rinted fur T. Longman and R Ilett, London, JuD. 17US. The only re- 
markable feature in the ** getting op" of the little octavo is, that the 
engraving liuadud ** the moat aacrcd and antieut Temple of the Maliometaus 
at Mecca,** ii the revcns of tho iiopreisiou. 
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noise of my ci7ing> would stamp with his feet on my month. 
** At last^" through terror " he turned and spake the words (la 
ilaho, &c.) as usual holding up the forefinger of the right 
hand ; " he was then circumcised in due form. Of course, such 
conversion was not a sincere one — '' there was yet swines-fiesh 
in his teeth." He hoasts of saying his prayers in a state of im- 
purity, hates his fellow religionists, was truly pleased to hear 
Mahomet called sabhatero, Le, shoemaker, reads his bible, talks of 
the horrid evil of apostacy, calls thcPropliot a "bloody impostcr," 
eats heartily in private of hog, and is very mucli concerned 
for one of his countrymen who went home to his own country, 
but came again to Algier, and voluntarily^ without tlie least 
force used towards him, became a ATahometan. His first letter 
from his fatlior reached him some diiys nflcr he had been com- 
pelled by his patroon*s barbarity to abjure his fnith. One sen- 
tence appears particularly to have afflicted him ; it was this, 
'* to have a care and keep close to God, and to be sure never, 
by any methods of cruelty that could be used towards me, be 
prevailed to deny my blessed Saviour^ and that he (the father) 
would rather hear of my death than of my being a Maho- 
metan.** Indeed, throughout the work, it appears that his re- 
pentance was sincere. 

<< God be merciful to me a 
Sinner ! " 
is the deprecation that precedes the account of his turning 
** Turk,** and the book concludes with, 

"To Atiw, therefore. Father^ Son, and Holy Spirit^ Three 
Persons and one God, be all Honour^ Glory and Praise^ world 
without end. Amen.** 

Having received from his pntroon, whom ho acknowledges 
to have been a second parent to him, a letter of freedom at 
Moccah and entered into pay, still living with his master, Pitts 
began to think of escape. The Grand Turk had sent to Al- 
giers for ships, and the renegade was allowed to embark on 
board one of them provided with a diplomatic letter* from 

• Some yearn nftcrwardn, Mr. Consiil Hnkcr, when wnitod upon hj Pitta, 
in I^ondon, gave liini a copy of ilie letter, wUli tbc following mctnornntluin 
upon the Imck of it: — " Cofiy of my letter to Consul lliiyc at Smynia, to 
favour tho cscapo of Joseph PitUt, nn English renegade, from a squadron of 
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Mr. Baker* consal of Algier, to Mr. Baje, consul at Smyrna. 
The devil, we are told, was very busy with him in the Levant, 
tempting him to lay aside all thoughts of esca|iing, to return to 
Algier, and to continue a Mussulman, and the loss of eight 
months' pay and certain otlier monies seems to have weighed 
heavily upon his souL Still he prepared for the desperate 
enterprise, in wliich failure would have exposed him to be 
dragged about the streets on the stones till half dead, and then 
be burned to ashes in the Jews buriul-placo. A generous 
friend, l^fr. Kliol, ii Cornish merchant who hud served siiiue 
part of his apprenticeship in Kxun and had siitlletl at Smyrna, 
|Niid '\L for his passiige in a French ship to lAighorn. There- 
from, in tlie evening before sailing, he went on board ** appa- 
rei'd as an English man with his bciird shaven, a campaign 
periwig^ and a cane in his hand, accompanied with three or four 
of his friends. At Ixighorn he prostrated himself, and kissed 
the earthy blessing Almujhty (tOil, for his mercy and goodm^s 
to him, that he once more set footing on the Euro^>can Chris- 
tian * part of the world.** lie travelled through Italy, Ger- 
many, and Holland, where he received many and great kind- 
nesses. But his patriotism was damped as he entered '* Eng- 
land, his own native country," and the civilised land must have 
made him for a time regret ev~r having left Algiers. The 
very first night he lay asliore> he was '* imprest into the kings 
service " (we having at that time war with France) ; despite 
arguments and tears he spent some days in Colchester jail, and 
linally he was put on board u hniacL to l»e earricrd to the Dntad- 
uought man-of-war. But happily for himself he hud written 
to Sir William Falkener, one of the Smyrna or Turkey company 
in Ixiudon; that gentleman used his interest to procure a pro- 
tection from the Adniinilly olFice, upon the receipt of which 
gotNl news, cf oiieph Pitts did '^njoicc C'xeredin;;ly and could not 

Algicrmcn-of-war. IIa»l my kiiithicss to him been discovered hy the govern- 
ment of Algiers, my legs and anns liad first been broken, nnd my cureoss 
burnt — a danger hitherto not ccmrted by any.*' 

* Tbu italics in the text are the author's. Hib is admirably diarac- 
toristie of the man. Asiatic Christendom would not satisfy him. lie seems 
to hate the '* damnable doctrines" of ilie ** Papists,** almost as much as those 
of tbo Moaloms. 
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forbonr leaping u[>on the deck." Ilo wont to Londoni thanked 
Sir Willinm, and harried down to Exeter, where he ends his 
fifteen years* tale with a homely, heartful and afFecting descrip- 
tion of his first meeting with his father. Ills mother died 
about a year before his return. 

Thcfottowing passages are parts of the 1th and Sth chapters 
of Pittas little-htiown worh, 

"Next we came to Gidda, the nearest sea-port town to 
Mecca, not quite one day's journey from it*, where the ships 
are unloaded. Here we are met by Dilleels t> t. e, certain per- 
sons who come from Mecca on purpose to instruct the Hagges, 
or pilgrims, in the ceremonies (most of them being ignorant of 
them) which are to be used in their worship at the temple 
there ; in the middle of which is a place which they call Beat 
Allah, t. e. the House of God. They say that Abraham built 
it ; to which I give no credit. 

** As soon as we come to the town of Mecca, the Dilleel, or 

guide, carries us Into the great street, which is in the midst of 

the town, and to which the temple joins. } After the camels 

arc laid down, he first directs us to the Fountains, thrro to 

take Al>drs§ ; which licing done, he brings us to the temple, 

into which (having left our shoes with one who constantly 

attends to receive them) we enter at Uie door called Bab-el- 

salem, t. e. the Welcome Gate, or Gate of Peace. After a few 

paces entrance, the Dilleel makes a stand, and holds up his 

hands towards the Beat-Allah (it being in the middle of the 

mosque), the llaggcs imitating him, and saying after him tho 

same words which he speaks. At tho very first sight of the 

Beat- Allah, the Hagges melt into tears, then we are led up to 

it, still speaking afler the Dilleel ; then we are led round it 

* Ho roast have been accnstomcd to long days* journeys. El Edrid 
mnkos Joddah forty miles from Meccnh ; T cnlcnlateil nitont forty-four. 

f l)nlil, 11 guide, genemlly cnlird at Mecrnli " Mntawwif." 

X ritts* iioU% — ** iHjforo tlicy*!! provide fur tliciiiwlTrs, tlicy servo Ood in 
their way.** 

§ AlHlnst is the Tnrkish woni, horrowcd from tlio rorsiaii, for '• Wusu," 
tht minor ablution. 
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•ereo timet, tad Uien mtke two Erkaeta. * Tliis bctug doofl^ 
we are led out into tlie tlrect again, where we are tooieliaiea 
to run and aomctimca to walk Tcrj quick with the Dilloel 
from one place of Uic street to the other, aliout a bowahot-t 
And I profefla 1 could not chnse but admire to aee thoae poor 
ereatures so extraordinarj dcTont, and affectionate, when thej 
were about these superstitions^ and with what awe and trem- 
bling thej were possessed; in so much that I eould scarce 
forbear shedding of tears, to see their zeal, though blind and 
idolatrous. After all this is done, we returned to the place 
in the street where wo left our camels, with our prorisions, and 
necessaries, and Uien look out for lodgings ; where when we 
come, we disrobe and take off our Hirrawems^ and put oo oar 
ordinary clothes again. 

** All Uie pilgrims hold it to be thdr great dutj weQ to im- 
prove Uicir time wliibt Uicy are at Mecca, not to do their 
acitustomcd duty and devotion in tiio tcinplc, but to spend all 
tiicir leisure time there, and ns far vla strength will |H)rniit to 
continue at Towoai^ t. e. to walk round Uie Beat- Allah, which 
is about four and twenty paces square. At one comer of the 
Beat, there is a black stone fastened and framed in with silver 
plate §, and every time they come to that corner, they kiss the 
stone ; and having gone round seven times they perform two 
EIrkaets-nomas, or prayers. This stone, they say, was formerly 
white, and then it was called Haggor Essaed, t. e. the White 
Stone. I But by reason of tlie sins of the multitudes of people 
who kiss it, it is become black, and is now called lluggar Itls- 
swaed, or the Black Stone. 

** This place is so much frequented by people going round it, 
that the place of the Towoaf, t. e. the circuit which they take 
in going round it, is seldom void of people at any time of the 

* Uukaat, a liuw. Tliui two^curYotion prayer ii in honor of tho Mosqnc 

t Tliif if Uic cercmonj technically called El-Saj, or running between 
8afa and Murwah. Ikirckhardt doicribef it arcuratelj, vol. L pp. 174, 
175. 

t Ihram, tho pilgrim-garU. 

i Now gold or gilL 

I Thi« b oji error. Tlie Htouo ii culled Ilujar Aiwad, tho lUock Stone, 
or Ilujur Asml, tlie lUewod Btuiie. 
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day or niglit* Many haTO waited sovcral weeks, nay months, 
for the opportunity of finding it so. For they say, that if any 
person is blessed with such an opportunity, that for his or her 
zeal in keeping up the honour of Towoaf, iet they petition 
what they will at the Beat-Allah, tliey shall bo answered. 
Many will walk round till they are quite weary, then rest, and 
at it again ; carefully remembering at the end of every seventh 
time to perform two Erkaets. The Beat is in effect the object 
of their devotion, the idol which they adoro : for, let them be 
never so far distant from it. East, West, North, or South of it, 
they will be sure to bow down towards it ; but when they are 
at the Beat, they may go on which side they please and pay 
their Sallah towards itf Sometimes thero are several hundreds 
at Towoaf at once, especially after Acsli am nomas, or fourth 
time of service, which is after candle-lighting (as you heard 
before), and these both men and women, but the women walk 
on the outside the men, and the men nearest to the Beat. In 
so great a resort as this, it is not to be supposed that every in- 
dividual person can come to kiss the stone afore-mentioned; 
therefore, in such a case, the lifting up the hands towards it, 
smoothing down their faces, and using a short expression of de- 
votion, as Allah-waick barick, u e. Blessed God, or Allah cabor, 
t. e. Great God, some such like ; and so by passing by it till 
opportunity of kissing it oflcrs, is thought suflicient^ Bat 
when there are but few men at Towaof, then the women get the 
opportunity to kiss the said stone, and when they have gotten 
it, they close in with it as they come round, and walk round as 
quick as they can to come to it again, and keep possession of it 
for a considerable time. Tlie men, when they see tlmt the 
women have got the place, will be so civil as to pass by and 
give them leave to take their fill, as I may say, in their Towoaf 
or walking round, during which they are using some formal ex- 
pressions. When the women are at the stone, then it is esteemed 



* The Meccans, in effect, still make this a boast 

t Nothiiif; more blinillj prcjnflicc<l thiui thin statement Moslems tnm 
tfiwnnis Mcrrnli, ivm (lliristiiiiiH ti»wiir(lH Ji^nisnlnii. 

I As will lUVcnvnnls l)v explniiKMl, nil tliu four orthtxlf»x schools do not 
Uiink it necciSAry to kiss tho stono aiicr each cuxumamhulatiou. 
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a very rude and abomioable tliiDg to go Dear them, respecting 
tlic tiiiio and place. 

** I bIiuII now give you a more particular description of Mecca 
and the temple llieix^ 

'* First, us tu Meeua. It is a town situated in a barren place 
(about one da/s journey from the Red Sea) in a yalley, or 
ratlier in the midst of many little hills. It is a place of no 
force, wanting both walls and gates. Its buildings aro (as 
I said before) very ordinary, insomuch that it would be a 
place of no tolerable entertainment, were it not for the anniver- 
sary resort of so many thousand llagges, or pilgrims, on whoso 
coming the whole dopcndance of the town (in a manner) is ; for 
many shops are scarcely open all the year besides. 

" The people here, I observed, are a poor sort of people, very 
thin, lean, and swarthy. The town is surrounded for seTeral 
miles with mnny thousands of little hills, which are very near 
one to the other. I have been on tho top of some of them near 
Mecca, where 1 could see stune miles about, yet was not able 
to sec the furthest of tho hills. They are all stony-rock and 
blackisli, and pretty near of a bigness, appearing at a distance 
like cocks of hay, but all pointing towards Mecc4i. Some of 
them are half a mile in circumference, but all near of one height. 
The people here have an odd and foolish sort of tradition concern- 
ing them, viz. : Tliat when Abraham went about building the 
Beat- Allah, God by his wonderful providence did so orderit, that 
every mountain in the wurld should contribute something to 
the building thereof; and acC4>rdingly evory one did scjid its 
proportion; though there is a mountain near Algier, which is 
called Corradog, t. e. Black Mountain ; and the reason of its 
blackness, they say, is because it did not send any part of itself 
towards building the tempio at M<'ccu.* Between these hills 
is good and plain travelling, though they stand one to another. 

*' There is upon the top of one of them a cuve, which they 
term Ilira f, i. e. Blessing ; into which (they nay) Mahomet 
did usually retire for his solitary devotions, meditations, and 
fastings ; and here they believe he had a great |Mirt of the 

* Tlic'M arc iiicns hicul truditioiis. Tliu ori^iaal Kuuhuh was coui|>osed 
of iiiatcriulii (railivn'il fn>iii tlic bix in(»uiitaiiiii of Panulifte (Cha|i. XX.). 
'Hio |»raM'iit hiiiliiiii}; in uf gu*/ graiiiu: i|iiuiTic(l in u liilJ iivur Mtvculi. 

f Now Jclicl Nur. 
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Alcoran brought him by the Angel OabrieL I have been la 
this cAve, and obserred that it is not at all beautified ; at 
which I admired. 

" About half a mile out of Mecca is a very steep hill, and 
there are stairs made to go to the top of it, where is a cupola 
under which is a cloven rock ; into this, thej sny, Mahomet^ 
when very young, viz. about four years of age, was carried by 
the An(;cl Gabriel, who opcni'd his brcnst and tf>ok out his 
hcnrt, ihnn which he picked sonic liliick blood-Rpcckft, which 
was his original corruption ; then put it into its place again, 
and afterwards closed up the part ; and that during this opera- 
tion Mahomet felt no pain. 

'' Into this very place I myself went, because the rest of my 
company did so, and performed some Krkaets, as they did. 

" The town hath plenty of water, and yet but few herbs, un- 
less in some particular places. Here are several sorts of good 
fruits to be had, viz. grapes, melons, water-melons, cucumbem, 
pumkins, and the like; but these are brought two or three 
days' journey off, where there is a place of very great plenty, 
called, if I mistake not, Habbash.* Likewise sheep are brought 
hither and sold. So that as to Mecca itself, it affords little 
or nothin*; of comfortable provisions. It licth in a very hot 
country, insomuch that people run from one side of the streets 
to the other to get into the shadow, as the motion of the sun 
causes it. Tlie inhabitants, es)>ecially men, do usually sleep on 
the tops of the houses for the air, or in the streets before their 
doors. Some lay the small bedding they have on a thin mat 
on the ground ; others have a slight frame, made much like 
drink-stalls on which we placo barrels, Planding on four legs, 
corded with palm cordage, on which llicy put their bedding, 
liefore they bring out their bedding, they sweep the streets 
and water them. As for my own part, I usually lay open, 

* They como from the well-known Taif, which tho coantrj people eall 
Ilcjnx, but never llnblmflh. The woril Tnif liternlljr nicmw the "clrcmn- 
ombulfttor.'* It is said that when Adam settled nt Meccah, finding the 
country barren, he prayed to Allah to supply him with n bit of fertile land. 
Immediately appeared a mountain, which hiiviiipr iKrformed ** Tawaf * 
roniitl the Koalmh, settled itself thiwn costwanl of McccaIi. I fence, to 
the present day, Tiiif is called Kita niiu cl Sham, a piece of Syria, its father- 
hind. 

VOL. II. Z 
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Uktik X Urwn eiifk. iipc ul vTifiec anJ aAo* I hmk wivag il» 

ciivtin.ii iiiV74:i;' «;iu is la cke aupu: »a*i wbca 1 avoke I 
»k;oki fiitf i ic •irr : tlhca I vuaU weft is a:£aiA : uhI tkia I 
did Kwo or three UBiei ia a B%k&. 

^ Seco&flr. I suH max give joa mow iccoBnt of the 
temple of Mecca. 

"* It L^th aboat fortj-two doon to enter into it, BOt to Bodi, 
I thiok, for neceuitj, » d^uie ; for in soaw pboei thej ore 
doM bj one another. The form of it is moch reseaUing that 
of the Rojal Cxcbaage in London, bat I belieTe it is near too 
timed bigger. It i^ all o[^^n and eraveUed in the aidsty except 
H>ine patkj tliat come from certain doors which lead to the 
lieat- Allah, and are paved with broad stones. The walka> or 
cloisters, all round are arched orer-head, and pared beneath 
with fine broad stone ; and all round are little rooms, or odls^ 
wlicru siidi dwell aiiil give tlicnisc-U-'-s up to roadiniTj stmljing, 
and a devout life, who arc mucii akiu tu tbcir dcrvbcd, or 
li<!rmits. 

** Tlie BcAt-AlIab, which stands in the middle of the temple^ 
IS four-square, about twentj-four paces each square^ and near 
twenty-four foot * in height. It is built with great stone, all 
imooth, and plain, without the least bit of carved work on it. 
It is covered all over from top to bottom with a thick sort of 
silk. Above the middle part of the covering are imbroidered 
all roiiihl lettcm of gold, tlio mc:iiiiiig of which I cannot well 
call t<» mind, but I think tlicy were some devout expressions. 
Kach letter is near two foot in length and two inches broad. 
Near the lower end of this Boat are large brass rings fastenetl 
into it, through which posseth a great cotfon rope ; and to this 
the lower rnd of tlio covering is tockod. The threshold of the 
diMH* tliiit helonj's to the Heat is as high as a man can rcncli ; 
and therefore when any |ierson enters into it, a sort of ladder- 
Htuirs are brought for that purpose. The door is plated all 
over with silver f and lliero is a covering hangs over it and 



* Til in in nil ciToi- of |iriiiliii(; for ** imci'S.*' 

t (I'llih* NiiUv) ** Not ofiiiahhy goM, iM A liilo Krcmh autliur (who, I niii 
''iiii'. y^nn ii« mv tlicir) itii).<«. Tlii' (Imti- in u( \«ihi«I, oiiI) |ilnlcd over with 
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reaches to the ground, which is kept turned up all the week, 
except Thursday night, and Friday, which is their Sabbath. 
The said covering of the door is very thick imbroidered with 
gold, insomuch that it weighs several score pounds. The top 
of the Beat is flat, beaten with lime and sand ; and there is a 
long gutter, or spout, to carry off the water when it rains ; at 
wliich time the people will run, throng, and struggle, to get 
under the said gutter, that so the water that comes off the Beat 
may fall upon them, accounting it as the dew of Heaven, and 
looking on it as a great happiness to have it drop upon them. 
But if they can recover some of this water to drink, they 
esteem it to be yet a much greater happiness. Many poor 
people make it their endeavour to got some of if, and present 
it to the Iloggcs, for which they are well rewarded. My 
Fatroon had a present made him of tliis water, with which he 
was not a little pleased, and gave him that brought it a good 
reward. 

** This Beat- Allah is opened but two days in the space of six 
weeks, viz. one day for the men, and the next day for the 
women.* As I was at Mecca about four months, I had the 
opportunity of entering into it twice ; a reputed advantage, 
which many thousands of the Ilagges have not met with, for 
those that come by land make no longer stay at Mecca than 
sixteen or seven ti^en days. 

" When any enter into the Beat, nil that they have to do is 
to perform two Erkaets on each sideff with the holding up 
their two hands, and petitioning at the conclusion of each two 
Erkaets. And they are so very reverent and devout in doing 
this, that they will not suffer their eyes to wander and gnzo 
about ; for they account it very sinful so to do. Nay, they 
say that one was smitten blind for gazing about when in the 

siWer ; much leu is the inside of the Beat ceiled with massy gold, as tho 
same Frenchman assorts. I can assure the world it is no such thing." 

Tho door is of wood, thickly plated over with silver, in many parts gilt. 
And whatever hereabouts is gilt, the Mcccans always call gold. (R F. 11) 

• Tliis is no longer the case. Few women ever enter the Kaabali, on 
account of the personal dungrr they run there. 

f More correctly, at three of the corners, ami the fourth opposite tlio 
southern thhrd of the western wall. 

7, 2 
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OMikl ttoi. i\« BIT |«rt. sn«e aaj cneUit to tkw ^>tory, bat kioked 
oci it as a lr^v<k4ArT rviaJUd^ aib4, tbendwoci vai« i«atolveJ« if I 
cvtukl. u> tkLv- KIT 1 kr« i4 It ; I ■irin Du4 w cutitinue gazing 
mbout it* but Bov aud tLca to cut as oliinlii^ cje. Aod I 
proiesA 1 tound iKktiin^ wonb smib; u it, oaly tvo woodaa 
pLlUrs in the n^idst, to ke<p np the nx/f. anda bar of ima 
fasiened to theai, od vhkb banned three or four nlTer luBp% 
which ane. 1 suppose, bat leUoiB, if cTer« ligbted. In one 
curiMr of' the Beat is an iron or bratf chain, I cannol tcU wbicb 
(fur 1 made no ue of it): the pilgrims just dap it about tbeir 
iiccks in token of repentance, llie door of the Beat ia marble* 
and <o ia the inside of the valii^ on which tbeie is writtea 
£«*Qiething in Arabicky which 1 had not time to read. TVe 
walia» though of marble on the inside, are hung all OTer with 
silk, which is pulled off\ before the Hagges enter. Tboae that 
^o into the lk*:it tarrj tin-n? but a vi-ry little whiks vix. scarce 
so much as half a quarter of an Luur, because otlieiv wait for 
the same privilege; and while some go in, others are going 
out. After all is over, and all that will have done thi% the 
Sultan of Mecca, who is Shirreef, L e. one of the race of lla- 
hornet, accounts himself not too good to cleanse the Beat; and, 
llicrefure, with some of his fa%'ourites» d<»tli wash and cleanse it. 
And first of all, tliey wash it with the holy water, Zem Zcm, 
and after that with sweet water. Tlie stairs whieli weru 
hrou^^lit l4> iiiler in iil the dctor of the lU^t Uiihg nuiuVLtl, iIni 
|»eople i!row<l under the dtior to receive on them tlm swtsi'pingK 
of the said water. And the besoms wherewith tlie Beat ia 
cleansed are biokcn in pieces, and thrown out amongst tlie mob ; 
and he that gets a small stick or twig of it, keeps it as a sacred 
reli(|uc. 

" lint to s|K:ak something further of the temple of Meccah 
(fur 1 um willing to lie very particular in matters ahout it, 
tlioiigh in HO U'ing, I should, it may lie, speak of things which 
hy some prople may be thought trivial). The com|»as8 of 

* It ih iK-ciiicmI ili.sri>|>cctfiil to look nt tlu' ci iliii^, hut piljp'iiiw niaj turn 
llirir cyt'fi in uiijr otliiT direction tliuy liU-iiHc. 
t TImtu an* iiuw tlin>i*. 
{ It ii* liicki'il ii|i iiImhiI nil fed lii);li. 
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ground round the Bent (where the people exercise themselves 
in the duty of Towoaf) is paved with marble* about 60 foot in 
breadth, and round this marble pavement stand pillars of brass 
about 15 foot highf and 20 foot distant from each other; above 
the middle part of which iron bars are fastened, reaching from 
one to the otlier, and several lamps made of glass are hanged to 
each of the said bars, with brass wires in the form of a triangle, 
to give liglit in the night season, for tliey pay their devotions 
at the Beat- Allah as much by night as by day, during the 
Hagges' stay at Mecca. These glasses are half-filled with 
water, and a third part with oil, on which a round wire of 
brass buoyed up with three little corks ; in the midst of this 
wire is made a place to put in tlic wick or cotton, which bums 
till the oil is ppent. Everyday tlicy nro washed cleiin, and re- 
plenished with fresh water, oil, and cotton. 

'' On each of the four squares of the Beat is a little room 
built, and over every one of them is a little chamber with win- 
dows all round it, in which chambers the Emaums (together 
with the Mezzins) perform SaUah, in the audience of all the 
people which are below. These four chambers are built one at 
each square of the Beat, by reason that there are four sorts of 
Mahometans. The first arc called Hanifce ; most of them are 
Turks. The second Scliafee|; whoso manners and ways the 
Arabians follow. The third llanbelee ; of which there are but 
few. The fourth Malakee ; of which there are those that live 
westward of Egypt, even to the Emperor of Morocco's country. 
These all agree in fundamentals, only there is some small differ- 
ence between them in the ceremonial part 

" About twelve paces from the Boat is (as tliey say) the 
sepulchre of Abraham §, who by God's immediate command, 
they tell you, built this Beat- Allah ; which sepulchre is en- 
closed within iron grates. It is made somewhat like the tomb- 

* It is a close kind of grey granite, which takes a high polish from the 
pilgrims* feet. 

t Now iron posts. 

X Tlio Shtirci whwA hnvc not, and never linti, n |>criiliar oratorj like the 
other three scliu<jk 'JMicy pray near tlic well Xirm Zcni. 

§ Tliis place contains the stone which served Ahralinni for ascafToM when 
he was erecting tlie Kaabah. Some of our jwpular writers confound tliis 
stone with tJie llx^ar ol Aswad. 

z .') 
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Btones which people of fashion have among uSy but with a very 
handsome imbroidered covering. Into this persons are apt to 
gaafic. A small distance from it, on tlio left-hand, is a well, 
which they call Beer el Zem Zem, the water whereof thej call 
holy water ; and as superstitiously esteem it as the Papists do 
theirs. In the month of Ramadan they will be sure to break 
their fast with it. Tliey report that it is as sweet as milk ; but 
for my part I could perceive no other taste in it than in com- 
mon water, except that it was somewhat brackisli. Tlio 
Ilagges, when they come first to Mecca, drink of it unreason- 
ably ; by which iiieuns they arc not only much purged, but 
their llesh breaks out all in pimples ; and this they call the 
purging of their spiritual corruptions. There are hundreds of 
pitchers belonging to the temple, which in the month of Rama- 
dan are filled with the said water and placed all along before 
the people (with cups to drink), as they are kneeling and wait- 
ing for Acshnui-nomas, or evening service ; and as soon as tho 
Mezzins or clerks on the tops of the minarets begin their 
bawling to call them to nomas, they fall a drinking thereof 
before they begin their devotions. This Beer or well of Zem 
Zem is in the midst of one of the little rooms before mentioned, 
at each square of the Beat, distant about twelve or fourteen 
paces from it, out of which four men are employed to draw 
water, without any pay or reward, for any that shall desire it. 
Each of these men have two leather buckets tied to a rope on a 
siiuill whe(;l, one of which coiiu's up lull, wliile the other goes 
down empty, Tliuy tlu not only drink this water, but often 
times bathe themselves with it, at which time they take off 
their clothes, only covering their lower parts with a thin 
wrapper, and one of the drawers pours on each person's head 
Ave or six buckets of water.* The person bathing may law- 
fully wash himself therewith above the middle, but not his 
lower parts, because they account they are not worthy, only 

* (PittB* Note.) ''Tho worthy Mons. Thevcnot suith, that tho wotcn of 
Meccuh are bitter; Init I never found thcni so, but oh sweet aiul as gooU as 
any othcrsi, for aught aa I could iM^ceive.** 

Pitts has just remarked that he found tho water of Zem Zem brackub. 
To my taste it was a salt^bittcr, which was exceedingly disugroeable. 
(R. F. B.) 
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letting the water take its way downwards. In short, thej 
make use of this water onlj to drink, take Abdes, and for bath- 
ing ; neither maj they take Abdes with it, unless thej first 
cleanse their secret parts with other common water. Yea, such 
an high esteem thej have for it, that many Hagges carry it 
home to their respective countries in little latten or tin pots ; 
and present it to their friends, half a spoonful, may be, to each, 
who receive it in tlie hollow of their hand with great care and 
abundance of thanks, sipping a little of it, and bestowing the 
rest on their faces and naked heads; at the same time holding 
up their hands, and desiring of Grod that they also may be so 
happy and prosperous as to go on pilgrimage to Mecca. Tlie 
reason of their putting such an high value upon tlie water of 
this well, is because (as they say) it is tlie place where Ismaol 
was laid by his mother Hagar. 1 have heard them tell the 
story exactly as it is recorded in the 2l8t chapter of Genesis; 
and they say, that in the very place where the child paddled 
with his feet, the water flowed out. 

*' I shall now inform you how, when, and where, they receive 
the honourable title of Hagges, for which they are at all this 
pains and expence. 

" The Curbaen Byram, or the Feast of Sacndcc, follows two 
months and ten days after the llaiimdaii fast. The eighth day 
after the said two months ihv.y all (;nt(*r into llirrawciu, i.e. put 
on tlieir mortifying habit again, and in that manner go to a cer- 
tain hill called Gibbel el Orphat (El Arafat), t. e. the Mountain 
of Knowledge ; for there, they say, Adam first found and knew 
his wife Eve. And they likewise say, that she was buried at 
Gidda near the lied Sea; at whose sepulchre all the Hagges 
who come to Mecca by way of the lied Sea, perform two 
Erkaets-nomas, and, I think, no more. 1 could not but smile 
to hear this their ridiculous tradition (for so 1 must pronounce 
it), when observing the marks which were set, the one at the 
head, and the other at the foot of the grave : I guessed them to 
be about a bow -shot distance from each other. On the middle 
of her supposed grave is a little mosque built, where the Hagges 
pay their religious respect. 

*'This Gibbel or hill is not so big as to contain the vast 
multitudes which resort thither ; for it is said by them, tlmt 
there meet no less than 70,000 souls every year, in the ninth 

K 4 
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daj after the two months after Ramadan ; and if it happen that 
in any year there ho wanting some of tliat nuniher, God, tlie/ 
Miy, will Hiipply the deficiency hy no many angels. ^ 

'' I do confess the nuuiher of Ilagges I saw at this mountain 
was Tery great; nevertheless, I cannot think they could 
amount to so many os 7()»0(X). There are certain bound-stones 
placed round the Gibbel, in the plain, to shew how far the 
sacred ground (as they esteem it) extends ; and many are so 
sealous as to come and pitch their tents within these bounds, 
some time before the hour of paying their devotion here comes, 
waiting for it. Hut why they so solemnly approach this moun- 
tain beyond any other place, and receive from hence the title 
of Ilogges, I confess I do not more fully understand than what 
I have already suid, giving but little heed to these delusions. 
I observed nothing worth seeing on this hill, for there was only 
a small cupola on the top of it| ; neither arc there any inhabi- 
tants nearer to it than Meeciu About one or two of the clock, 
which is the tiuiu of Kulca-nonias, having washed and mado 
themselves ready for it, they perform that, and at the some time 
perform Ekindc-nomas, which they never do at one time, but 
upon this occiuiion; because at the time when Ekinde- nomas 
should be perfurmed in the accustomed order, viz., about four 
of the clock in the afternoon, they are imploring pardon for 
their sins, and receiving the Emaum's benediction.} 

'' It was a sight indeed, able to pierce one's heart, to behold 
so many thousands in their garments of humility and mortifi- 
cation, with their naked heads, and cheeks watered with tears ; 
and to hear their grievous sighs and sobs, begging earnestly for 
the remission of their sins, promising newness of life, using a 
form of penitential expressions, and thus continuing for the 
space of fuur or five hours, \ iz. until the time of Acslmm-nomas, 

* Tlic/ are not so mixlctL 600,000 is tlio mysticul number ; others do- 
clarc it U> bo incalculublc. OflciitiiiicH 70,04)0 have met ut AniHiL 

f The cu|>ola lioi now digupiieurvd ; there is a tuU pillar uf mosoor/ 
work, whitcwufthotl, rising rn>m a phuitcrcd floor, for praying. 

X On the 9th Zu '1 Ilijjuli, or the Duy of Arafat, the pilgrims having 
tnkeu their slaiionv wiiliin the sacred limits, perform ahlutioa about noon, 
and pruy as dircctetl at that hour. At three p.m., after again {Hrrfonning 
llie UMual devotion)*, or more fiecpieully after neglecting them, thojr re|Nur tp 
the hill, and hear the svnnou. 
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wliicli 18 to bo performed about half an hour after sunset. (It 
is matter of sorrowful reflection, to compare the indifference of 
manj Christians with this zeal of these poor blind Mahometans^ 
who will, it is to be feared, rise up in judgment against them 
and condemn them.) After their solemn performance of their 
devotions thus at the Gibbel, thej oil at once receive that 
honourable title of Hagge from the Emaum, and are so stiled 
to their dying daj. Immediately upon their receiving this 
name, the truniiHSt is sounded, and tlicjr all Icavo the hill and 
return for Mecca, and being gone two or three miles on their 
waj, they then rest for that night*; but after nomas, before 
thej go to rest, each person gathers nine-and-fortjr small stones, 
about the bigness of an hazio nut ; the meaning of which I 
shall acquaint you with presently. 

" The next morning they move to a place called Mina, or 
Muna ; the place, as they say, where Abraham went to ofler up 
his son Isaac f} &nd therefore in this place they sacrifice their 
sheep. It is about two or three miles from Mecca. I was hero 
shown a stone or little rock, which was parted in the middle. 
They told me, that when Abraham was going to sacrifice his 
son, instead of striking him. Providence directed his hand to 
tins stonoy which ho clavo in two. It must be a good stroke 
indeed 1 

*' Here they all pitch their tents (it being in a spacious plain), 
and spend the time of Curbaen Byram, viz. three days. As 
soon as their tents are pitched, and all things orderly disposed, 
every individual Ilugge, the first day, goes and throws seven of 
the small stones, which they had gathered, against a small 
pillar, or little square stone building.^ Which action of theirs 
is intended to testify their defiance of the devil and his deeds; 
for they at the same time pronounce the following words, vis. 

• At Mazdalifah. 

t This, I need scarcely say, is speaking as a Christian. All Modenif Iw 
licve tliat IshinacI, and not Isaac, was ordered to be sacrificed. The 
place to which Pitts alladcs is still shown to pilf^rims. 

t (Pitts' Nfitc.) ** Monstcnr do Thrvcnot siiith, tlint they throw tbcM 
stones nt the (jil»l)cl or Mount ; but, indtM'd, it is othcrwifio i th(rti(;h ( niu«(| 
needs say, ho is very exact in almost evury tJiing of Turkish matlcn i and 
I pay mach doferonco to that great author.*' 
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Enam le Shctane wizb^e* ; L c tUmt tke deril, aad 
tliai plcaac kinLf And Uicrc are two cAlwr of tlie like pilkn» 
wiifck aru feilualeil uear uuc another; aft cmek of wkick (I Minan 
all tlirccX tlx: tfccMul ibj, tin:/ Uirow aevea atooas; awl tlie 
fane the/ do the third da j. Aa I waa going to perfivm this 
ceremoDj of throwing the 8tooc% a JacetJooa Hagge iMi bm ; 
faith he, * Too majr butc joor bhonr at preaent, if yon plnaar, 
ior I hare hit out the devil'^ ejtM alreadj.' Toa mmt obaerr^ 
that after thejr have throvn the teven atonea on the inl daj 
(the country people having brought great flocka of aheep to be 
aold), every one buys a aheep and aacrifioea it ; aooM of which 
they give to tkieir frtcndi^ some to the poor whieh eooie out of 
Mecca and tlie country adjacent, very ragged poor, and the 
r^-at they eat them^ves ; after which they shave tlieir beada^ 
throw off Ilirruwem, and put on other dothea^ and then aalute 
one anotlier with a kidi, saying, * Byrani Mabarick £la,' L e. 
tlie fcujft be a blcs^in^; to you. 

" Theiic three days uf Uynuu they spend fcativally, rejoicing 
with abundance of illuminations all night, shooting of gana^ 
and fireworks flying in the air; for they reckon that all 
their sins are now done away, and they shall, when they die^ 
go directly to heaven, if tlicy don't apostatize ; and that for 
the future, if they keep their vow and do well, God will aet 
down for every good action ten ; but if they do ill, GU>d will 
likewise reckon every evil action ten : and any |xur8on, who, 
alter having received llie lillo of Ha^ge, shall fall back to a 
vicious course oi' lii'e, is esleenied to bo very vile and infamous 
by them. % 

** Some have written, that many of the Hagges, after they 
have returned home, have been so austere to themselves as to 
pore a long time over red-hot bricks, or ingots of iron, and by 



* Tlio iCiuiii (ir Jiinilatur now usually wiyif, as he casts each stone, **ln 
the iittiiic of Allah, and Allah is Oiuni|M>U:nt (lla^^hman li*sh* Shaytuni wa 
Khi/.yiitih), iu token of ubIioiTcncc to Satan, ami for his ignouiiuy (I do 
this)." 

t The Aruliic would mean ** Stone the doil and slay him,'* unless ** wax- 
behc " 1m: an error for ** wu ushuhih,** — ^ and his companions.** 

X Kvcn in the |ircaeiit day, men w ho have led '* wihl ** lives in their youth, 
fifun dale their ndurnialion from the firbt pil^rinm^^c. 
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that means williDglj lose their sight, desiring to see nothing 
evil or profane, after so sacred a sight as the temple at Mecca ; 
but I never knew any such thing done. 

" During their three dajs* staj at Mina, scarce any Hagge 
(unless impotent) but thinks it his duty to pay his visit, once 
at least, to the temple at Mecca. They scarce cease running all 
the way thitherward,shewing their vehement desire to have a 
fresh sight of the Beat- Allah ; which as soon as ever they come 
in sight of, they burst into tears for joy ; and after having per- 
formed Towoaf for a while, and a few Erkaets, they return 
again to Mina. And when the three days of Byram are ex- 
pired, they all, with their tents, &c, come back again to 
Mcccju 

*' They sny, that after tlie Ilnggos are gono from Mina to 
^Iccca, (Jod doth usually send a good sliowcr of rain to wash 
away the filth and dung of the sacrifices there slain ; and also 
that those vast numbers of little stones, which I told you the 
Hagges throw in defiance of the devil, are all carried away by 
the angels before the year comes about again. But I am sure 
L saw vast numbers of them that were thrown the year before^ 
lie upon the ground. After they are returned to Mecca, they 
can tarry there no longer than the stated time, which is aboot 
ten or twelve days; during which time tliere is a great fair 
held, wliere arc sold all manner of Blast India goods, and abun- 
dance of fine stones for rings and bracelets, &c, brought from 
Yeamane* ; also of China-ware and musk, and variety of other 
curiosities. Now is the time in which the Hagges are busily 
employed in buying, for they do not think it lawful to buy any 
thing till they have received tlio title of Iloggo. Every oiio 
almost now buys a cafiln, or shroud of fine linen, to be buried 
in (for tliey never use coifins for tliat purpose), which might 
have been procured at AJgier, or their other respective homes, 
at a much cheaper rate ; but they choose to buy it here, be- 
cause they have the advantage of dipping it in the holy water, 
Zem Zem. lliey are very careful to carry the said caffin with 
them wherever they travel, whether by sea or land, that they 
may be sure to be buried therein. 

* Yemen, voathem Arabia, whoso " Akik," or oorneUaos were cole- 
bnited. 
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" The cyening before thcj leave Mecca, every one nmst go to 
take their solciiiii leave of the Beat, entering at the gate called 
l>.ibo el Suieni, i. c. Welcuino G«le, und luiving continiusJ at 
Towoaf as long as they please, which many do till they are 
quite tired, and it being the last time of their paying their de- 
votions to it, they do it with floods of tears, as being extremely 
unwilling to part and bid farewell ; and having drank their flU 
of tlie water Zem Zem, they go to one side of the Beat, their 
backs being towards the door called by the name of Babe el 
Wcedoli, L c, the farcwrll door, which is opposite to the wel- 
come door; where, having performed two or three Erkaeta^ 
they get upon their legs and hold up their hands towards the 
Beat, making earnest petitions; and then keep going backward 
till they come to the above said farewell gate, being guided by 
some other, fur they account it a very irreverent thing to torn 
their backs towards the Beat when they take leave of it All 
the way as they retreat they continue |>ctitioiiing, holding U|> 
their hands, with their ityiis lixcd upon the Beat, till they arc 
out of sight of it ; and so go to their lodgings weeping. 

** Ere I leave Mecca, I shall acquaint you with a passage of 
a Turk to me in the temple cloyster, in the night time, between 
Acsham-nomoA, and Gega- nomas, t. e. between the evening and 
the night services. The llagges do usually spend that time, or 
good part of it, (which is about an hour and a half) at Towoaf, 
and then sit down on the mats, and rest themselves. This I 
did, and al\er I had sat a while, and for my more ease at last 
was lying on my baiek, with my feet towards the Beat, but at a 
distance as many others did, a Turk which sat by me, asked 
me what countryman L was; ' A Mogrebee' (said l\ i. e. one 
of the West. ' IVay,' quoth he, 'how far west did you come?' 
I told him from (iazair, t. e. Algier. * Ah ! * replird he, 'Imvc 
yuu taken so much puins, and l>een at so much ci»st, and now bo 
guilty of this irreverent posture before the Beat- Allah ?' 

*' llere are many floors, who get a lH»;:gurly livelihood by 
sellings model of the trmple unto Htran«!rrs, and in being ser- 
viccublo to the Pilgrims. Here are also several Kflendies, or 
masters of K-arning, who daily eX|»ound out of the .\lcoran, sit- 
ting in high chairs, and some ol' the learned Tilgrinis, whilst 
they arc here, do undirt.ike the bame. 

"Under the room of the llanifi-cs (which I nuniiunt'd 1k> 
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fore), people do nsuallj gather together (between the hours of 
devotion), and sitting round eross-legged, it may be, twenty or 
thirty of them, they have a very large pair of Tessbeehs, or 
beads, each bead near as big as a man's fist, which they keep 
passing round, bead after bead, one to the other, all the time, 
using some devout expressions. I myself was once got in 
amongst them, and me thought it was a pretty play enough for 
diildnm, — however, T was to appoaranco, very devout. 

'* Thc^ro are likewise some drrvises that fi^vX money here, as 
well as at other places, by burning of incense, swinging their 
censers as they go along before the people that are sitting; as 
this they do commonly on Friday, their Sabbatli. In all other 
Gamiler or mosques, when the Ilattib is preaching, and the 
people all sitting still at their devotion, they are all in ranks, so 
that the dervise, without the least disturbance to any, walks 
between every rank, with his censer in one hand, and with the 
other takes his powered incense out of a little pouch that hangs 
by his side. • 

" But though this place, Mecca, is esteemed so very holy, yet 
it comes short of none for lewdness and debauchery. As for 
uncleanness, it is equal to Grand Cairo ; and they will steal 
even in the temple itself. 

•' CiiAr. VIII. — Of the PUf^rims' return frmn Btcccah : their 
visit made at Medinah to Mahomet^s tomb there, 

'* Having thus given you an account of the Turks' pilgrim- 
age to Meceali, and of their worship there (the manner and 
(circumstances of which I have faithfully and punctually related, 
and may challenge the world to convict me of a known false- 
hood), I now come to take leave of the temple and town of 
Mecca. 

** Having hired camels of the carriers, we set out, but we 
give as much for the hire of one from Mecca to I^^ypt, whieh 
is about forty days* journey, os the real worth of it is (vis.), 
about five or six pounds sterling. If it happen that the camel 
dies by the way, the currier is to supply us with another ; and 

^ 'Dun in mill pmriiwd in Monlcm coitntricfi, licing rniiRidrrcd a decent 
wny of bcgginfi: (luring public pmyers, wiiliuut iutcmtpting ihcm. 
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therefore, those carriers* who come from E^ypt to Ifeoca with 
tlie caravan, hring with them seyeral spare camels ; for there is 
hanlly a iii*^1it {Kisscth but many die n|K>n tlie road, for if a 
camel should chance to fall, it is sehlom known tliat it it able 
to rise again ; and if it should, they despair of its being capable 
of performing the journey, or eyer being useful more. It ia a 
common thing, therefore, when a camel once falls, to take olT 
its burden and put it on another, and then kill it ; which the 
poorer sort of the company eat I myself have eaten of camel's 
flesh, and it is very sweet and nourishing. If a camel tirea^ 
tlicy even leave him upon the place. 

" The first duy we sot out from Mecca, it was withoot any 
order at all, all hurly burly ; but the next day every one 
laboured to get forward ; and in order to it, there was many 
time much quarrelling and fighting. But after every one had 
taken his place in the caravan, they orderly and peaceably kept 
the same place till they came to Grand Cairo. They travel 
four camels in a breast, which aru all ti«Hl one after the other, 
like as in teams.! The whole body is called a caravan, which 
is divided into several cotters, or companies, each of which hath 
its name, and consists, it may be, of several thousand camels ; 
and they move one cottor after another, like distinct troops. In 
the head of each cottor is some great gentleman or officer, who 
is carried in a thing like a horse-litter, borne by two camels, 
one before and the other behind, which is covered all over with 
scar-cloth, and (»vcr that a*;ain with green broad cloth, and set 
forth very haudh4>niely. If the naid gnuit |M'r.s(m hath a wife 
with him, she is carried in another of the same. { In the head 
of every cottor there goes, likewise, a sumpter camel, which 
carries his treasure, &c. This camel hath two bells, about the 
bigness of our market-hells, having one on each side, the sound 
of which may 1h) heard a great way off. Some other of the 
camels have round bells about their necks, some about tlieir 

* These pco])le will contract to board the pilgrim, and proTide him with 
a tunt, tifl well as convey hU luggage. 

f The usual way now is in ** Kitar/' or Indian file, each camera halter 
Iwiiig tied to the tail of the l>east tlint precedes him. Pitts' ** cottor** must 
Ik; u kitar, but he uses the word in another of its numerous scns(*s. 

f This vvhicio is the "Takht-rawan " of Arabia. 
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Icgfl, liko thoso which our carriers put about their foro-horscs* 
necks ; which together with the servants (who belong to the 
camels, and travel on foot) singing all night, make a pleasant 
noise, and the joumej passes awaj delightfullj. Thej saj this 
musick makes the camels brisk and lively. Thus thej travel, 
in good order every day, till they come to Grand Cairo ; and 
were it not for this order, you may guess what confusion would 
be amongst such a vast multitude. 

" They have lights by night (which is the chief time of tra- 
velling, because of tlio exceeding heat of the sun by day), 
which are carried on the tops of high poles, to direct the 
fiDggcs in their march.* They are somewhat like iron stoves, 
into which they put short dry wood, which some of the camels 
ore loaded with ; it is carried in groat sacks, which have an 
holo near the bottom, where the servants take it out, as they 
see the fires need a recruit. Every cotter hath one of these 
poles belonging to it, some of which have ten, some twelve, of 
these lights on their tops, or more or less ; and they are like- 
wise of different figures as well as numlicrs; one, perhaps, oval 
way, liko a gate ; another triangular, or like an N or BI, ftc, 
so that every one knows by them his respective cotter. They are 
carried in the front, and set up in the place where the caravan 
is to pitch, before that conios up, at some distance from one 
another. '4'h(^y arc also cjirriod by day, not lighted, but yet by 
tlie figure and number of them, the llagges are directed to 
what cotter they belong, ns soldiers are, by their colours, where 
to rendezvous ; and without such directions it would be impos- 
sible to avoid confusion in such a vast number of people. 

'* Every day, vis., in the morning, they pitch their tents, and 
rest several hours. When the camels are unloaded the ownem 
drive them to water, and give them their provender, &c. So 
that we had nothing to do with them, besides helping to load 
them. 

"As soon as our tents were pitched, my business was to 
make a little fire and get a pot of coffee. When we had ate 
some small matter and drank the coffee, we lay down to sleep. 
Iletwecn eleven and twelve, wc boiled something for dinner, 

* Tlo describes the Mnslinls still in use. Lane luis skclclicd them, Mcxl. 
I'ljrypt, chap. vi. 
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and having dined> lay down again, till about four in the after- 
noon ; when the trumpet was sounded which gave notice to 
every one to tukc down their tents, pack up their things^ and 
load tlicir camels iu order to proceed on their journey. It 
takes up about two hours time ere they are in all their pieces 
again. At the time of Acsham-nomos, and also Gega-nomaa^ 
tliey make a halt, and perform tlieir Sallah (so punctual are 
they in their worship), and then they travel till next morning. 
If water be scurce, what I call an imaginary Abdes* will do. 
As for ancient men, it being very troublesome for such to 
alight off the camels, and get up again, it is lawful for them to 
defer th(isu two times of nomas till the next tluy ; but they will 
be sure to perform it then. 

** As for provisions, we bring enough out of Egypt to suffice 
us till we return thither again. At Mecca we compute how 
much will serve us for one day, and consequently, for the forty 
days' journoy to Kgypt, and if we find we have mora than wo 
may well guesd will suOice us for a long time, we sell the over- 
plus at Mecca. There is a charity maintained by the Grand 
Seignior, for water to refresh the poor who travel on foot all 
the way ; for there are many such undertake this journey (or 
pilgrimage) without any money, rtdying on the charity of tlio 
Ilagges for subsistence, knowing that they largely extend it at 
such a time. 

"Every Ilagge carries his provisons, water, bedding, &c., 
with him, and usually three or four diet together, and some- 
times diseharge a poor man's expenses the whole journey for his 
attendance on them. There was an Irish renegade, who was 
taken very young, insomuch that he had not only lost his 
Christian religion, but his native language also. This man 
had endured thirty years slavery in Spain, and in the French 
^allicH, but was ul'lerwanls r(>«hM;iii<;d and came lumic to Algicr. 
lie was hMikrtl u|M)n uh a very pi4ms man, and a great zealot, by 
the Turks, for his not turning from the Mahommcdan failh, 
notwithstanding the great temptations he had so to do. Some 
of my neighbours who intended for Mecca, the same year I went 
with my patroon thither, offered this renegade that if he would 

* Villa means hy ** iniu^'iimry Abdcs,'* the saud ablution, — lawful wIhiii 
water in wuntcil Tor sustaining life. 
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serve tlicm on this journoj they would defray his chargei 
throaghoat He gladly embraced the offer, and I remember 
when we arrived at Mecca he passionately told me, that God 
had delivered him out of hell upon earth (meaning his former 
slavery in France and Spain), and had brought him into an 
heaven upon earth, viz. llecca. I admired much his seal, but 
pitied his condition. 

''Their water they carry in goats' skins, which they fasten 
to one side of their camels. It sometimes happens tliat no 
water is to be met with for two, three, or more days ; but yet 
it is well known that a camel is a creature that can live long 
without drinking (Grod in his wise providence so ordering it: 
for otherwise it would be very difficult, if not impossible to 
travel through the parched deserts of Arabia). 

" In this journey many times the skulking, thievish Arabs 
do much mischief to some of the Hagges ; for in the night time 
they will steal upon them (especially such as are on the outside 
of the caravan), and being taken to be some of the servants that 
belong to the carriers, or owners of the camels, they are not 
suspected. When they see an Hagge fast asleep (for it is usual 
for them to sleep on the road), they loose a camel before and 
behind, and one of the thieves leads it away with the Hagge 
upon its hack asleep. Another of them in the mean while, 
pulls on the next camel to tie it to the camel from whence the 
halter of the other was cut ; for if that camel be not fastened 
again to the leading camel, it will stop, and all that are behind 
will then stop of course, which might be a means of discovering 
the robbers. When they have gotten the stolen camel, with 
his rider, at a convenient distance from the caravan, and think 
tliemselves out of danger, they awake the Ilaggo, and some- 
times destroy him immediately ; but at other times, being a little 
more inclined to mercy, they strip him naked, and let him re- 
turn to the caravan.^ 

'* About the tenth easy day's journey, after we come out of 
Mecca, we enter into Medina, the place where Mahomet lies 

* As I hnvo explained alrcjidj, there arc Riill Rome Itejaxi Bodoaim 
wlioflo joung men, lierore entering life, rwk e?erjrtliiiig in order to plunder 
a llBJl Thej care little for the Taloe of the article stolen, the exploit eon- 
sifts in stealing it 

A A 
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entombed. AUhongh it be (aa I tftke it) two or three days* 
journey out of tlic «liruct way from Mccea to Kgypt» yet tlio 
llsiggutf pay tlicir visit there for the 8|kico of two Aayn^ ainl 
come away the thinl. 

** Those Mahometans which live to the southward of Mecca^ 
at the East Indies, and thereaway, are not bound to make a 
visit to Bfedina, but to Blecca only, because it would be so 
much out of their way. But such as come from Turkey, Tar- 
tary, Egypt, and Africa, think themselves obliged so to do. 

" Medina is but a little town, and poor, yet it is walled round *, 
and Imth in it a great mosque, but nothing near so big as tlic 
temple at Mecca. In one comer of the mosque is a place, built 
about fourteen or fifteen paces square. About this place are 
great windows f, fenced with brass grates. In the inside it is 
decked with some lamps, and ornaments. It is arched all over 
hcnd. (I find some relate, that there are no less than 3000 
l.iiiips nlHiiit l^fiilioiiirl's tdiiib ; but it in a mi.st-:iUe, f«ir tlirii* un*. 
hot, as I vorily l)rlicv«*, an hiindrt'd ; aii«l I .speak what I know, 
and have Im:(*ii an ey(^-\vitn(is8 of). In llie mi<l«ilc of this placi) 
is the tomb of Mahomet, where the corpse of that bloody im- 
postor is laid, which hath silken curtains all around it like a 
bed; which curtains are not costly nor beautiful. There is 
nothing of his tomb to be seen by any, by reason of the cur- 
tains round it, nor arc any of the Ilagges permitted to enter 
there.) None go in but the Eunuchs, who keep watch over it, 
and they only to li^ht the lamps, wliieh burn there by ni^hi, 
and to sweep and eleanse the phu:e. All the priviUtgo the 
Ilagges have, is only to thrust in their hands ut the window8§y 
between the brass grates, and to petition the dead juggler, 
whieh they do with a wonderful deal of reverence, all'eetion, 
and zeal. My patroon had his silk handkerchief stole out of 
his iKiSom, while In; stood at his devotion here. 

* Tlic wulU, tliuruforc, wcrv built between a.i>. I5ua und a.ii. 1G80. 

I Tbesc arc not wiiulows, but siniitly tlic iiitcr-culuninnr spaces filled 
wiih gratiii};. 

I Tliin uceuuiit is itcrfertly roirccL The Kunuchi, however, do nut go 
into the Tomb; tbcy only ligbt the lumps in, and sweep Uiu |>aftuigc round, 
tbc iScpuKbi-c. 

§ Tbcbc art! thr feiiiall upcruirei in tbe foutburn grating. Sec Chap. 
XVI. 
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" It is stoned by some, tlmt the coilin of Mahomet hangs up 
by the attractive virtue of a loadstone to the roof of the mosque; 
but bclicTe mo it is a false storj. When I looked through the 
brasfl grate, I saw as much as anj of the Ilagges ; and the top 
of the curtains, which covered the tomb, were not half so high 
as the roof or arch ; so that it is imposftible his coflin should be 
hannrjng there. I never heord the MahomotanH say anything 
liko. it. On the outside of this phicc, where Miilionict's t4>nib 
is, nrc some svpulchros of their roputrMl saints; among which 
is one; prepared for Christ Jusus, when he shall come again per- 
sonally into the world; for they hold that Christ will come 
again in the flesh, forty years before the end of the world, .to 
confirm the Mahometan faith, and say likowim^ that our »Savionr 
wan not (*rucili<*.d in |>erson, but in oHigy, or (iiio likr him. 

" J^ltMlina is much supplied by the op)><)site Abyssino couti- 
tr}', whicli is on the otlier side of the lied Sea; from thence 
they have com and necessaries brought in ships; an odd sort 
of vessels as ever I saw, their sails being made of mattingi 
such as they use in their houses and mosques to tread upon. 

** When we had taken our leave of Medina, the tliird day, 
and travelled about ten days more, we were met by a great 
many Arabians, who brought abundance of fruit to us, par- 
ttiMdarly raisins ; but from whcnco I cannot tell.* When wo 
came within fil'teen days' journey of (jrand Cairo, we were 
met by many people who came from thence, with their camela 
laden with presents for the Hagges, sent from their friends 
and relations, as sweet-meats, &c But some of them came 
rather for profit, to sell fresh provisions to the Ilagges, and 
trade with them. 

" About ten days before wc got to Cairo, wo came to a very 
long steep hilt, called Ackaba, which the Ilagges are usually 
nnich afraid how they shall bo able to get up. 'Hiose who can 
will walk it. The poor camels, having no hoofs, find it very 
hard work, and many drop here. They were all untied, and 
w>3 dealt gently with them, moving very slowly, and often 
halting. Before we came to this hilt, I observed no descent, 



* The caravan most ha? o beon near the harlxiur of Mawaylah, where 
•opplios are abnndant 
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and when we were at the top there was none, bat all plain as 

before. 

" Wo past by Bfouni Sinai bj night, and, pcrbapSi when I 
wua lutlocp ; so Uiut I had no prospect of it. 

*' When wu cuiuo within seven days' journey of Cairo, wo 
were met by abundance of people more, some hundreds^ who 
came to welcome their friends and relations; but it being 
night, it was difficult to find tiiose they wanted, and, therefore^ 
as the caravans past along they kept calling them aloud by 
their names, and by this means found them out. And when 
we were in three days' journey of it, we had many camel-loada 
of the water of the Nile brought us to drink. But the day 
and the night before we came to Cairo, thousands came out to 
meet us with extraordinary rejoicing. It is thirty-seven daya' 
journey from Mecca to Cairo, and three days we tarry by the 
way, which together make up (as I said) forty days' journey ; 
and in all this way there is scarce any green thing to be met 
with, nor beast nor fowl to bo seen or heard ; nothing but 
sand and stones, excepting one place which we passed by 
night ; I suppose it was a village, where were some trees, and, 
as we thought, gardens." 



367 
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QlOVANNI FiNATI. 

'J'liK third pilgrim on our list U Cxiovuniii Finuti, who, under 
tlie Moslem name of " Hiyi Mohammed," made the campaign 
against the Wahhabees for the recovery of Mecca and Medina. 
A native of Ferrara, the eldest of the four scions of a small 
luiuhMl proprietor, " tenderly attached to his mother/ and 
brought up most unwillingly for a holy vocation, — to use his 
own words, *' instructed in all that course of frivolous and empty 
ceremonials and mysteries, which form a principal feature in 
the training of a priest for the Romish Church,'* in a-d. 18059 
Giovanni Finati's name appeared in the list of Italian conscripU. 
After a few vain struggles with fate, he was marched to Milan^ 
drilled, and trained ; the next year his division was ordered to 
the Tyrol, where the young man, ** brought up for the charch^*' 
instantly d(*serte<1. Discovered in his native town, he was sent 
under circumstances of suitable indignity to join his regiment 
at Venice, where a general act of grace, promulgated on oocft- 
sion of Napoleon's short visit, preserved him from a platoon of 
infantry. His next move was to Spalatro in Dalmatia, where 
he marched under General Marmont to Cat tare, the last retremt 
of the hardy and warlike Montcnrgrins. At Budoa, a sea-port 
S.IC. of llogusa, having consulttMl un Albanian ** captain- 
merchant,** Giovanni Finatiy and fifteen otiier Italians — 'in- 
cluding the sergeant's wife," swore fidelity to one another, and 
deserted with all their arms and accoutrements. They passed 
into the Albanese territory, and were hospitably treated ai 
*' soldiers, who had deserted from the infidel army in Dalmatia,** 
by the Pacha, posted at Antivari to keep check upon the French 
operations. At first they were ImlgiMl in the nioRcpie^ and the 
sergeant's wife had been set apart from the rest; but as tliej 
refused to apostatise they were made common slaves, and 
worked at the quarries till their *' backs were sore.** Under 
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these circuiDStADoeSy the sergeant disooTering and promnlgatiiig 
his discorerj that ^ the Mahometans believe as we do in a god ; 
aiid ujioii cxuiiiiiiation tliat we wight Hud the diflfercnccs from 
our mother church to he less than we had imagined," — all at 
once came to the determination o£ professing to be Mahomcdana* 
Our Italian Caiididc toi^k the name of Maliomct, and became 
pipe-bearer to a Turkisli general olRcer in the garrison. Thia 
young man trusted the deserter to such an extent that th« 
d<Nirs of thii llan^ui wrre o|M:n to him', and (jioviunii Fiiiati 
repaid hi.s kimliicdd by :iinl(icing Futiniah, a Georgian girl, liia 
master's favorite wife. The garrison then reniove^l to Seutiiri. 
iieing ot* course liated by his fellow servants, the renegade ul 
last fell into disgrace, and exchanging the pipe-stick for Uio 
hatchet, he became a hewer of wood. This degradation did 
not diminish |KM>r Fatimah's alTection : she continued to viait 
him, and to leave little presents and tokens for him in his roonu 
Kut presently tiic girl proved likely to become a niolher — 
their intercourse was more than suspected, — (liovanni Finuti 
had a dread of circumcision f, so he came to the felon resolu- 
tion of il)'ing ulone from Scutari. lie happened to meet hia 
'^original friend the captain-merchant," and in Alarch I80D 
obtained from liim a pas:iage to Kgypt, the £1 Dorado to which 
all poverty -dl ruck Albanian adventurers were then flocking. 
At Alexandria the new ^lahomet, after twice deserting from 
u (Miristiau service, at the ribk of life and honor, voluntarily 
cnlialetl a.H an Albanian private HoMier in a Moslem hind; tlio 
naivete with \vhi4th he a«lniires and e«Mnnients u|Min his conduct 
is a curious moral phenomenon. Thence he proceeded to Cairo^ 



* 11(9 ilci^crilM'^ ilio Iluruni lut conlninin;; **tho fcinulcs of different coun- 
tries, nil of llinu yoiiii^, uiiil nil iiion: or Ivhh atinietivc, ami the iiicrriejii 
eivalurra 1 v.vv.r ^;l\v.*' lli.s iiarratiita pnivcd tlial allceiioii and fidclilj wcru 
Ui»l wauliii}; llieli:. 

f Mr. Iki likes, Kiiiuti*8 employer luid Iraiiblutur, here eoiiimciits iqioii Ali 
liey'i uMcrtioii, '* Kvcii to travcUcrb in Malionietun cuuntriob, I look uik>ii 
the Biifcty of their journey as aInioHt iiniK>siiil»Io, iinlcu they have i>revioiibly 
fuhmittcd to tliti lite.** Ali Ik:y in currcet; the iluii;;er is doiihlcd by luai- 
coiniilianec wiili thu eustom. Mr. Iluiikes upprulieiids that ** very few reiie- 
g*d(H« do ftidanil to it.'* In bij^oiod Moblcm coautries, it ia cousidercd a 
ftiuu qua iiou. 
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and bccamo a '^Belik bash " (corporal), in charge of six Al« 
banian privates, of Mohammed Ali*8 bodj-guard. Ensaed a 
campaign agahist the Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, and his 
being present at the massacre of those miscreants in the citadel 
of Cairo, — he confined his part in the affair to plundering from 
tlic Beys a " saddle richly mounted in silver gilt," and a slave 
girl with trinkets and money. He married the captive, and 
was st'itioncd for six months at Matariyah (Ilolio|>oli8), with 
the force preparing to ninrcli u|)on Mece;i, under Tussum Tacha* 
Here he suffered from thieves, and shot by mistake his Bim 
Bnshi or sergeant, who was engaged in the unwonted and 
dangerous exercise of prayer in the dark. The affair was 
compromised by the amiable young commander-in-chief, who 
paid the blood money amounting to some thousand piastres. On 
sixth the October, 1811, the army^ started for Suez, where 
eighteen vessels waited to convey them to Tambu. Mahomet 
assisted at the capture of that port, and was fortunate enough 
to escape alive from the desperate action of Jadaydah.* Rhea- 
niatism obliged him to return to Cairo, where he began by 
divorcing his wife for great levity of conduct In the early 
part of 1814, Mahomet, inspired by the news of Mohammed 
All Pacha's success in El llcjnr^ joined a reinforcement of 
Alhiuiians, travelled to Suez, touched tit Ynmbu and Jcddali, 
assisted at the siege and cjiptiire of Kunfudah, and was present 
at its recapture by the Wahhabees. Wounded, sick, harassed 
by the Bedouins, and disgusted by his commanding olTlcer, he 
determined to desert again, adding, ns an excuse, " not that the 
step, on my part at least, had the character of a complete de- 
sertion, since 1 intended to join the main body of the army ; ** 
and to his mania for desertion we owe the following particulars 
concerning the city of Mecca. 

" Exulting in my escape, my mind was in a state to receive 
very strong impressions, and I was much struck with all I saw 
upon entering the city; for though it is neither large nor 
beautiful in itself, there is something in it that is calculated to 
impress a sort of awe, and it was the hour of noon when every 
thing is very silent, except the MuoKzins calling from the 
minarets. 

* Sci* Chap. XIII. of ihM work. 
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** Tbo principal feature of the city is that edebrated aacred 
enclosure wliich is placed about the ccutre of it ; it is a wmal 
paved court with doorways opening into it from every side, and 
wilh a covered colonnade carried ail round like a doister, while 
in the midst of the open space stands the edifice called tlie 
Caaba, whose walls are entirely covered over on the oatsida 
with hangings of rich velvet *, on which there are Arabic in- 
scriptions embroidered in gold. 

^* Facing one of its angles (for this little edifice is of a sqtiare 
form)'!', there is a well which is called the well Zemsein^ of 
which the water is considered so peculiarly holy that some of ii 
is even sent annually to the Sultan at Constantinople ; and no 
person who comes to Meccali, whether on pilgrimage or for 
mere worldly considerations, ever fails both to drink of it and 
to use it in his ablutions, since it is supposed to wipe oat tho 
stuin of all piutt IrmisgrtuMioiis. 

*' Tlicru is a stone also near the bottom of the building itself 
wliich all tho visitants kiss as they pass round it, and the mul- 
titude of them has been so prodigious as to have worn the sur- 
face quite away. 

*' Quite detached, but fronting to the Caaba, stand four pa- 
vilions (corresponding to the four sects of the Mahometan reli- 
gion), adapted for the pilgrims ; and though the concourse had 
of lute years been from time to time much interrupted, there 
arrived just when I cunie to Moccah two caravans of them, ouo 
Atiiulic and one from the African sidt;, amounting to no less 
than about 40,(K)0 (Mirsons, who all seemed to be full of reve- 
rence towards the holy place." X 

After commenting on the crowded state of the city, the lodg- 



' ** Block clf)thp according to AH IScy; aiul I bclicvo he is corroct.'* So 
Mr. liuakci. If Ali Bey meant bruad-cluth, both aro iu error, oi tho ipeci* 
men in mjr posicuion — a mixture of silk and cotton — proret. 

f Ali Bey showed by his measurements that no two sides correspond 
exactly. To all appearance the sides are equal, though it is certain they 
are not; the height exceeds the length and tho breadth. 

t Ali Bey (a.d. 1807) computes 80,000 men, 2,000 women, and 1,000 
children at Arafat. Burckhardt (4.0. 1814) calculated it at 70,000. I do 
not think that in all there were more than 50,000 souls assembled together 
in 18&3. 
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ing of pilgrims in tents and hats, or on the bare ground outside 
the walls ^, and the extravagant prices of provisions, Haji Ma- 
homet proceeds with his description. 

" Over and above the general ceremonies of the purification 
at the well, and of the kissing of the comer-stone f, and of the 
walking round the Caaba a certain number of times in a devout 
manner, every one has also his own separate prayer to put up, 
and so to fulfil the conditions of his vow and the objects of his 
particular pilgrimage." 

We have then an account of the mosque-pigeons, for whom 
it is said, ** some pilgrims bring with them even from the most 
remote countries a small quantity of grain, with which they 
may take the opportunity of feeding these birds." This may 
have occurred in times of scarcity ; the grain is now sold in tho 
mosque. 

" The superstitions and ceremonies of the place," we are told, 
" are by no means completed within the city, for the pilgrims^ 
after having performed their devotions for a certain time at the 
Caaba, at last in a sort of procession go to a place called Arafat, 
an eminence which stands detached in the centre of a valley ; 
and in the way thither there is a part of tho road for about the 
space of a mile whore it is customary to run.} Tho. road also 
|>2i88(»8 near a spot where was formerly a well which is 8n|irr- 
stitiously supposed to be something unholy and cursed by tho 
Prophet himself. And for this reason, every pilgrim as he 
goes by it throws a stone ; and the custom is so universal and 
has prevailed so long that none can be picked up in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is necessary therefore to provide them from a 
distance, and some persons oven bring them out of their own 
remote countries, thinking thereby to gain tlie greater favour 
in the sight of Heaven."§ 

* Rich pilgrims always seeare lodgings; tho poorer class cannot afford 
them; therefore, the great Caravans from Egypt, Damascus, Bagdad, and 
other places, pitch on certain spots outside tho city. 

t An incorrect expression; the stone is fixed in a massive gold or sQtw 
gilt cirrln to tho S.K. angle, hut it is not pnrt of tlio hiiildiiig. 

X AH 11(7 is right in Htniiiig tlint Iho riiniiiiig is on iho return fnim 
ArnfiU, (liro<!lly nflor minwt 

§ This sentence abounds in blunders. Sale, AM JScy, and llurckhardt, 
aU give correct accounts of tho littla pillar of roasonr/ — it has nothfaif to 
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^ Beyond tliis poiot stands a oolumn ^, which is set ap •• the 
extreme limit of the pilgrimage, and this every pilgriiu miisi 
huve |KLise«l UTtin; siiiiriM:; wliile all siidi as liave not |^inc: 
iN'.yunil it by that liiiii! must wuit till tlio next year, if tlicj 
wish to be entitled to the considemtion and privileges of com- 
plete Ilujis, since, without this circumstance, all tiie rest re- 
mains imperfect." 

** The bill of Arafat lying at a distance of seven hours from 
Meccah, it is necessary to set out very early in order to be there 
in time ; many of the pilgrims, and especially the more devout 
amongst them, performing nil the way on foot." 

^ When they have i-eiiehed the ^lacef all who have uny 
money according to their means sacrifice a sheep, and the rich 
often furnish those who are poor and destitute with the means 
of buying one." 

** Such a (juantity of sacrifices quite fills the whole open 
space with victims, nn«l the [KH)r fiock from all the country 
round to huve niout distributed to them." 

''After which, at the conclusion of the whole ceremony, all 
the names are registered by a scribe ap|>ointed for the pur- 
pose |; and when this is finished the African and Asiatic 

(lu with the well— which ileiiotcs the place where Satan appeared to Abru- 
huiu. 'J*lic i»i1i{riiu8 do not throw unc stnnc, hut niMiiv. Hli" v l>Mcs arc 
purily bruiiglit t'roiii Mti/.(l.ilil'ah, \tan\y i'voui Uic vuIIl-j uI' ALuuu, iu which 
illaiiiU till- pillar. 

* Mr. Riiikts fiiiirtitiiiiU iliis cuhiiiiii wiih tliu Dvvirii Pillur at Muiiu. 
riiiati ulliiilt h Id llir laiiihiiark:>i>r the Aral'al plain, now mllcil Kl Aluiiia>u 
(I lie twi> uiarLn). The pil;;rinid must btund within tbuau bouudurica on « 
certain day (the 9tb uf Zu*l Ilijjuh), otherwise ho haa failed to ohacrvc « 
rital ordinanrc. 

f Uc ap|N'ai-s to ronl'oiiiid ilu: pro|HT place with Arafat. 'Hie aticriluH: 
in |H irMiiih'il ill I In: valli-y of Mima, al'li-r Iraviii^*, llit: nioiiiitain. Itut Kiiiali, 
wc aic lolil liy lii.s tiuiiNlalor, wrolo I'linn memory — a iH:rnii'iou:f praetivc 
for a lruvilh:r. 

X 'I'liiii i'ustom in now obsoU'tc, as regards tho grand Inxly of pilgrima. 
AiMriviitly, a rcrtiiinite from the Shcrif was given to ull who could atfunl 
tiiiMit-y fur a prtMif of having |K:rfonned the ])ilgriniage, hut no such pruetico 
ut pivM-iit (xibtM. My friends have frequently asked me, what proof there la 
of u Moslcm'b having Itccimie a IIujl None wliutcver} eonscquoiitly im- 
postors uUiund. baadi, in the (fulistou, notices a case. liutthc eerenioiiiua 
of the Ihijj are so complicated and uninttdligihle by mere descri|itioii. 
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caravans part company and return to their own several coun- 
tries, many detachments of the pilgrims visiting Medinah in 
the way." 

Desirous of being enrolled in some new division of Mo- 
hammed AH*8 army, Finati overcame the difficulty of personal 
nccess to him by getting a memorial written in Turkish and 
standing at the window of a house joined on to the enclosure 
of tlin ^reat temple. After tho sixth day tlie Pacha observed 
him, and in thti "grcntcitt rage iniaginahic*' d<!sinMl a dr.tnihnl 
account of the defeat at Kunfudah. Finati then received fivo 
hundred piastres and an order to join a corps at Taif, together 
with a strict charge of secrecy, /' since it was of importance 
tliat no revei*se or chiHsk shouhl 1k3 generally talked ol'.** Before 
starting our author adds some " singular particulars" which es- 
caped him ill his account of Aleccah. 

** Many of the pilgrims go through the ceremony of walking 
the entire circuit of the city upon the outside ; and the order 
in which this is performed is as follows. The devoted first 
goes without the gates, and, after presenting himself there to 
the religious officer who presides, tlirows off all his clothes, and 
takes a sort of large wrapping garment in lieu of thcrn to cover 
himself; upon which he sets off walking at a very quick pace, 
or rather running, to reach the nearest of the four corners of 
the city, a sort of guide going with him at the same rate all 
the way, who prompts certain ejaculations or prayers, which 
he ought to mention at particular spots as he passes ; at every 
angle he finds a barber, who with wonderful quickness wets 
and shaves one quarter of his head, and so on ; till ho has 
reached the barber at the fourth angle, whocompIetoH the work. 
After which the pilgrim takers his clothes again, and has 
finished tliat act of devotion."* 



that a littlo croM-qacsUoning applied to tho falno Ihiji woald casilj detect 
him. 

* No wonder that Mr. Ikmkcs is somewhat piizsJctl hj Uiis passaga 
C<*.rtaiiily mine Imt a j»il);riiii roiilil \rturM tlitit tlio tiiitluir n'Sv.rs U» llio rites 
nillnl Kl Dninili iiikI KI S:ii, or tlio niuiiiii^ In'Iwccii Miiniil.n S>i(ii nn«l 
Miirwali. The curious render may coiii]Niro tli<: tdiove with Ihiri-klinrdt's 
correct description of the coremonics. Ai regards tlio shaviug, Finali 
possibly was right in his daj; in All Bejr*s, as in ray time, the head was 
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" Tbere k abo nar the kolj drf SB 
of light*, as I imagine from iu remarkable wbiteaeaa. Upos 
iLiA iIr; frtlgrimd liarc a costom of leaping while tfaey repest at 
tke aamu lioac |irajrc» and Teraea of the Koran. Manj alan 
reiort to a leaser hill, about a mile distant from the eitj, am 
which tliert Ia a small uoaqoe^ which is repoted aa a piaee oC 
great sanctitj. 

** All annual oeremonj takes place in the great temple itadf 
which is Worth mentioning before I qait the sabject altogether.* 

^ I hare already spoken of the little square building whoae 
walls arc covered witli hangings of black and gold, and which 
is culled thu Caaba. Once in the yearf* and once only, this 
holy of holies is opened, and as there is nothing to prevent 
admission it appears surprising at first to see so few who are 
willing to go into the interior, and especially since thia act ia 
sup|K>sc4l to huve great cflicacy in the remission of all |iast sine. 
Kui till; reatMiii iiiUAt \tc s«>u^lit for in the mmditioiis whirli are 
uniicxe«l, since he who enters is, in the first place, bound to 
exercise no guinfnl pursuit or trade, nor to work for his llTeli* 
hood in any way whatever ; and, next, he must submit patiently 
to all offences and injuries, and must never again touch any- 
thing that is impure or unholy." | 



onljr thavcil ooce, and a few strokes of the naor lafficed for the p u rpos e of 
rclij^ious toiiiiiru. 

* JcImI Niir, ;uiciciitly I lira, in a dull grey ob of granite; it derives its 
luodcrn iioue frum the itpiritiial li^lit of religion. Circumstances pro- 
vented my uiK:cndiug it, so I cannot comment upon Finati's ** custom of 
leuiJiiig.*' 

f Ofivn three days in the year, according to All Bey, the same in Bordk- 
hurdt\ •"«! ill ">> time. Ko^des thesw public oec:isions, private lar gess e s 
rail uKviiyt turn iht: key. 

{ I htiiid rriMii giNHl iiullu^rity, IhiU tho Kiuduih is never ojicnod 
without several itilgriiiis being crushed to death. Ali Iley (remarka 
B(r. Hunkezi) vays noiliiiig of tho sup|ioiied conditions annexed. I have 
given iheui, an I reeeived them from the \ip$ of learned and respoctaUa 
BIimIchis. 'riiry differ ronsidcrably from Finati's, and no wonder; his ae- 
(iiunt is romi'letely op|)Oscd to the strong good sense which pcnrades the 
(Uftloms of Kl Iblam. As regards his sneer at the monastic orders in Italy -» 
that the conditions of entering arc stricter and more binding than those of 
Koidiuli, yet that imnibcrs are ready to pnifeffs in them — it most not bo 
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''One more remark with reference to the great scene of 
sacrifice at Arafat. Though the Paclia's power in Arabia had 
been now for some time established, yet it was not complete or 
universal bj any means — the Wahhabees still retaining upon 
many sides a very considerable footing, so that open and unpro- 
tected places, even within half a day*s journey of Meccah, might 
be liable to surprise and violence." 

For tlicse reasons, our author infonns us, a sufricicnt force 
was disposed round Arafat, and the pro<li;;ious multitude went 
and returned without molestation or insult.^ 

After the pilgrimage Haji Mahomet repaired to Tayf. On 
the road he remarked a phenomenon observable in £1 Ilejaz — 
the lightness of the nights there. Finati attributes it to the 
southern position of the place, lint, observing a |>ercoptible 
twilight there, I was forced to seek further cause. May not 
the absence of vegetation, and the heat-absorbing nature of the 
soil, — granite, quartz, and basalt, — account for the phenome- 
non ?t The natives as usual, observing it, have invested its 
origin with the garb of fable. 

It is not my intention to accompany Mohamet to the shame- 
ful defeat of Taraba, where Tussun Pacha lost three quarters 
of his army, or to the glorious victory of Bissil, where Mo- 

imngincd tlint Ami) human nainro dificrs vcrj irmteriAlly from ItaliAO. 
Mablj unworthy feet pan the threshold of the Knabah ; but there are many 
Moslems, my friend, Uniar EfTondi, for instance, who have performed the pil- 
grimage a doxen times, and would never, from conscientious motires, enter 
the holy edifice. 

* In 1807, according to All Bey, the Wahhabees took the same precau- 
tion, says Mr. Bonkcs. The fact is, some such precautions must always bo 
taken. The pilgrims are forbidden to quarrel, to fight, or to destroy life, 
except under circumstances duly provided for. Moreover, as I have expUinod 
in another part of this work, it was of old, and still is, the custom of the 
fiercer kind of Bedouins to flock to Arafat — where the victim is sure to be 
found— for the purpose of revenging their blood-losses. As our authorities 
at Aden well know, there cannot be a congregation of different Arab tribes 
without a litUe murder. After fighting with the common foe, or if unaUe 
to fight with him, the wild men invariably turn their swords against their 
private enemies. 

t So, oo the wild and tree-clad lioights of the Ncilgherry hills, despite 
the brilliance of tha stars, avery traveller remarks tha da rk n e ss of the atmo* 
sphere at night 
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luunmed AH oo the lOth Jan. 1815 broke 24.000 WmUiabtts 
ci»iniii:in«lcil bjr Fay^al liun SctmL I lu ar«:iHiiii uflliu iuleiwt* 
in;; •'niii|i:iif7ii In Hot full cir ■i-riinttir liLtr Rli-ii«f iu'm ; klill, iMriu*' 
llii: l:il*: of all •yi'-wilinv*, il nllnirU ailc-iilii»ii. Ni4liiii» t^ii Lu 
iiiort: gnipliic tlian liia |#icture uf llic uM «:i#iH|uen»r silling willi 
exulting countenance upon the carpet where he had Towed to 
await death or victory, and surrounded by heaps of enemiea' 
heails.* 

Still less would it be to the purfioee to describe the latter 
details of Ilaji Moli:iinet':» career, his return to Cairo^ hia ac* 
cainiimiiying Mr. Hankci to Upi>cr Egypt and Syria, and hia 
various trips to AlcpiiO, Kurdifetan, the Said, the great Oasia, 
Nubatlio^, Sennaar, and Dongola. We concede to him the 
praise claimed by liis translator, that he was a traveller to no 
ordinary extent ; but b<;yond this we cannot go. He waa ao 
i^rnorant that he had forgotten to write f; his curiosity and 
his iMjwcrd of ubs<*rvation keep pnce with his knowledge^; his 
nioriil diameter iis it :ip|K':irs in print la (»f that description which 
knows no sunac of sliame : it is not candour but sheer insen- 
sibility which mak<;8 him relate circumstantially hia repeated 
deiKiftions, his b<;trayal of Futimah, and his various plundcr- 
ings. 

* Moliainiuvii Ali (;uvu «ix dollars for every Arab head, which fact ac- 
coiintM for tin: liiitiiv that siirroiinik'd hiiiL One would nipixwo tliat whon 
mtiii^ fi^aiiist an enemy, so quirk and a(^ilc as the Andu*, sni'h an order 
Mould lic an nuwi^' om*. K.\|N'nnii>nt, lio\ve\«-i*, provnl llii* «'onlmry. 

f ** Kinati*« loii^ di^UM; ni' l'*un)|M'an wiiliii;;/* K;iy.s Mr. RuikoM, ** iiiiulo 
liint very tU)Vf willi liib iion.** Fortunately, he louml iu lA>ndou sonic |H:rsou 
who t(H>k down the story in eiihy, unatfectcd, and not inelegant Itoliaa. In 
I H'JH, Mr. Uaiikes tnuiblatcd it into English, securing accuracy by coniulting 
the author, when neceKSary. 

I 1 1 is tr:in>lator and editor is obliged to explain that he moons Cufic, by 
** eharaetrrn tliat are not now in usv" and the stutnc of Meninon by "ono 
of two enonnouM sitting figures in the ]ilain, from whieh, according to an 
old story or suiKsnitition, a (K»und proceeds when the sun rises." When tho 
cnw of his NiK'-lM)at **fiirm in circle uiMin the biuik, and i>erform a sort 
ol nli^ious mummery, hliaking their licjids and hhcuddrrs violently, and 
uliering a hounn) iioM)ing or barking noi^e, till some of them would drop 
or fall into eonvulsiouM,** — a sight likely to excite the curiosity of most 
men - h«' " takes his gun in pursuit of wild geese.** lie allowed Mr. Bankes* 
mare tn cut Oleander leaves, und thus to «lie of the commonest poismi. 
Iliielly, Iu* uu'vmB to have iNt^n a man who, under favorable rirciimiitances^ 
etiincil HH little iw iNissible. 
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Tiiic frihrn of Kl llrja/. am inlioiisly iiiiiiif>i*oiiM: if will 1k) 
HiillirifMit to riiiiiiirnUn llin priiiripal bniiiclirfl o\' ilir Kcdoiiiii 
tree, without detailing the hundred little offshoots which it has 
put forth in the course of ogos. Burckhardt slirank from tlie 
intricate pedigree of the Meccan Sherifs. I have f^een a work 
upon the snhjoct in four folio Tolnmcs in point of matter (Hpii. 
valont to trohle the nnniher in Knrope. Tlio b<'st known genea- 
lo^^ieal works are El Kalkashandi (ori;;inallj in seventy-five 
books, extended to one hundred) ; the Uradat el Tullab by Ibn 
Khaldun ; the ** Tohfat el Arab fi Anser el Arab," a well-known 
volume by £1 Siyuti ; and, lastly, the Sirat el Ilalabi, in six 
vols. 8vo. Of the latter work there is an abridgment by Mo- 
hammed el Banna el Dimyati in two vols. 8vo. ; but both are 
rare, and consequently expensive. 

Those ancient clans the Abs and Adnan have almost died 
out. The latter, it is said, still exists in the neiglibourhood of 
Taif ; and the Abs, I am informed, arc to be found near Ku- 
sayr (Cosseir), on the African coast, but not in El Ilojaz. Of 
the Aus, Khazraj, and Nazir details have been given in a pre- 
vious chapter. The Beni-Ilarb is now the ruling clan in the 
Holy Land. It is divided by genealogists into two groat bodies, 
first, the Beni Salim, and, secondly, the Mnsruh, or '* Roaming 
tribes." I give the following details of the Ilarb ujwn the 
authority of my friend Umar EfTendi, who is great in matters 
of genealogy. 

The Beni Salim, again, have eight subdivisions, viz.: — 

1. Ahamidah (in the singular Ahmadi): this sept owns for 
chief Shaykh Soad of the mountains. It is said to contain 
about 3500 men. Its principal subdivision is the llaydari. 

2. Ilawazim (Ilazimi), the rival sept, 300() in number : it is 
again divided into Muzayni and Zahiri. 
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Z. SoU {&Ma\ Z5O0, habitat mmr El Badr. 

4. Sdajmak (SdimiJ^ abo called Aalad Salim. 

5. Saadin (Saadani). 

6. lialiamid (MakaadiX 800a 

7. Babalah (Ribajti), lOOa 

8. Timam (Tamimi^ 

Tbe llasruh tree Bf»lits into two great bfanehea* Beni Aaf 
(Aufi) and Beni Amur ( Amri). Tbe former ia a large sept, ex- 

tcuiliiig froui Wad J Nakia (wJ; <^\^ '^^^ ^^j*^ ^ Babigh 

and El Afcdinali. Tlwj liavc few homes, but manj drome- 
ilarics, caiucis, and Jmx'|s and arc uiiich fcarml by ilic |icuplc^ 
on account of tlieir warlike and sarage character, llie Aaf 
aeparate into ten subdi visions, riz. : — 

1. Sihlijah (Sihli), about 2000 in number. 

2. Sawaid (Saidi), lOOa 

3. Uukluu»ali(Uak]u5). 

4. Kassanin (Kassan) : this sub-sept claims origin from the 
old '' Gassan " biock, and is found in considerable numbers at 
Wadj Nakia and other places near £1 Medinah. 

5. liubaah (Habai). 

6. Khazarah (Khuxajri). 

7. Lahabah (Lahaybi), 1500 in number* 

8. Faradah (Farajdi). 

9. Beni AH (Alawi). 

10. Ziilmyil (Zubuydi), near Mucculi, a numerous body of 
figliting thieves. 

Also under the Beni Amur — as the word is popularly pro- 
nounced — are ten subdivisions. 



1. Marubituli (Murubti). 

2. ilussur (llasir). 

3. Honi Jabir (Jubiri). 

4. Itabaykah (Rubayki). 



5. Hisnun (Hasuni). 

6. Bisan (Baysani). 



Tlicy principally inhabit the 

lands ul>out Kl Fani, q JJt 

a collection of settlements four 
marches south of £1 Medinah, 
number about 10,000 men, and 
have droves of sheep and ca- 
mels, but few horses. 
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7. Badarin (Badrani)« 

8. Bilndijah (Biladi). 

9. Jaham (the singular and plural forms arc tlio mimo). 
10. Shatarah (ShiUyri). 

To theao Mr. C. Cole, H. B. M.'s Vicc-Consul oi JetMnli, tuhU 
flcven other subdivisionSy ▼!«. : — 

1. Ahali «1 Kura (" iIm^ jmhuiIi! of K iini?"), mm 

2. lUdadah, K(N). 

3. llijIaJi, (>()0. 

4. Dubajali, 1500. 

5. Beni Kalb, 2000. 
G. Baysanah, 800. 
7. Bcni Yahya, 800. 

And ho makes the total of the Bcni llarb about El Jedaydalt 
amount to 35,000 men. I had no means of fiersonally ascer- 
taining the correctness of this information. 

The great Anisah tribe now, I was told, inhabits Khaybar, 
and it must not risit El Medinah without a RaAk or protector. 
Properly speaking, there are no outcasts in El Ilejaz, as in 
Yemen and the Somali country. But tlie Hitman (pi. of IIu- 
tnym or Ilitaym), inhabiting the sca-lNinrd alwut Yambn, arc 
U\\va\ by othor IkMlouins as low and vile of origin. Tho un- 
chastity of tho women is connived at by tlie men, who, howcTer, 
are brave and celebrated as marksmen : they make, eat, and 
sell cheese, for which reason that food is dcspimxl by the Ilarb. 
And tho Khclawiyah (pi. of Klialawi) are equally despised : 
they are generaUy blacksmiths, have a fine breed of grey- 
hounds, and give asses as a dowry, which secures for them the 
derision of their fellows. 

Mr. C. Cole was kind enough to collect for me notices of tho 
different families in central and southern Ilejaz. His in- 
formants divide the great tribe Juhaynah, living about Yamba 
and Yambu el Nakhl, into five clans, viz.: — 

1. Beni Ibrahimah, in number about 5000. 

2. Ishran, 7(X). 

3. Beni Malik, 6000. 

4. Arwah, 5000. 

5. Kaunali, 300. 

VOL. I. u IS 
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Thus giving a total of 19,700 men capable of canying 
arms. The reader, liowcyer, will remember that notliing 
like exactitude in numbers can be ex|>ected from an Arab. 
Some rate the Reiii-llarb at (KXX); others, eqnnllj well in- 
formed, at 15,0(X); others, again, at 80,000. The reason of 
this is, that whilst one is speaking of the whole race, another 
may be limiting it to his own tribe and its immediate allies. 

The same gentleman, whose laliours in Eastern Arabia 
during the coast survey of the ** Palinurus " are well known 
to the Indian world, gives the following names of the tribes 
under allegiance to the Shcrif of Meccah. 

1. Sakif (Thakif ) el Yemen, 2000. 

2. Sakif el Sham, 1000. (<*Sham" which, properly speaking, 
means Damascus or Syria, in Southern Arabia and Eastern 
Africa is universally applied to El Ilejaz.) 

3. Deni Malik, 6000. 

4. Nasirah, 3000. 

5. Bcni Saad, 4000. 

6. Iluzayl (Iludhayl), 5000. 

7. Bakum (Begoum), 5000. 

8. Adudah, 500. 

9. Bashar, 1000. 

10. Said, 1500. 

11. Zubayd, 4(KX). 

12. Aydah, 1000. 

The following is a lint of the soullicrn llijiizi tril>os, kindly 
forwarded to me by the Abbe Hamilton, after his return from 
a visit to the Sherif at Taif. 

1. Ghamid el Badawy (" of the nomades )", 30,000. 

2. Glianiid el llozar (''the settled *'), '10,(KK). 

3. Zuhran, 38,(K)0. 

4. Bcni Malik, 3(MXX). 

5. Nasirah, 15,000. 

6. Asir, 40,000. 



7. Tamum, 

8. Bilkarn, 

9. Beni Ahmar, 10,000. 



8. Bilkarn:}*''8etl.cr. 80.000. 
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10. Utajbali, living nortli of Meccali ; no nambcr given. 

11. Shuabin. 

12. Derajsh, 2000. 

13. Bcni Sufjan, 15,000. 

14. El Hullad, 3000. 

It is evident that the numbers given by this traveller include 
tlie women, and probably tlio eliildren of tlic tribes. Somo 
exaggeration will also be suspected. 

Tlie principal families which practise the pagan Salkh, or 
excoriation, arc, in El Hrvjaz, the Ilnzayl and the Deni Sufyan, 
together with the following in El Tehamah : — 

1. Juhadilah. 

2. lOibakabi. 

3. Beni Fahm. 

4. Beni Mahmud. 

5. Saramu (?) 
(>. Majarish. 
7. Beni Yczid. 
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APlMiNDIX VI. 



OF II A J J, OR riLGRIMAOE. 



The word Ilnjj is explained by Moslem divines to mean 
^ Kasd," or nspimiion, and to express man's sentiment that lie 
is but a wayfarer on earth wending towards another and a 
nobler world. This explains the origin and the belief that tho 
greater the hardships, the higher will be tlie reward of the 
pious wiuiderer. He is urged by tlie voice of his soul : '^ O 
thou who toilest so hard for worldly pleasures and perishablo 
profit, wilt thou endure nothing to win a more lasting re- 
ward ? '' Hence it is that pilgrimage is common to all old 
faiths. The Hindus still wander to Kgypt, to Tibet, and to 
the inhospitable Caucasus: the classic philosophers visited 
Egypt ; the tJews annually flocked to Jerusalem ; and the 
Tartars and Miingols — Kuildliists — jinnnoy to distant liauia- 
serais. The spirit of pilgrimage w:ls predominant in mediieval 
Europe, and the processions of the lloman Catholic Church 
are, according to her votaries*, modern memorials of tho 
edbto rite. 

iOvcry Moslem is bound, under eerlaiu conditions f , to pay 
at least one visit to the Holy Cily. 'J1iis constitutes the 
Hajjut el Farz (the <me obligatory pilgrimage), or Ilajjat el 



♦ M. Huc'a "Tnivcis in Tartary/' 

f Tliu two extremes, l»ct\vccii which liu many (;rA<lulii)ns, ura these. 
Abu llunifiih directs every Moiilcni and Moslcniah U> |)erfomi the 
]>il;;rinia{<;e only if thoy have heallii and money for the roatl uiid the 
supiwit of Uieir families ; moreover, he ullowb a doputy-pilgrim, whose 
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Islam, (of the Mohammodan faith). Repetitions become mere 
Sannats, or practices of the Frophet» and are therefore 
supererogatory. Some European writers have of late years 
laboured to represent the Meccan pilgrimago as a fiur, a 
pretext to collect merchants and to afford Arabia the benefits 
of purchase and barter. It would be vain to speculate whether 
the secular or the spiritual element originally prevailed ; most 
probably each had its portion. But those who peruse tliis 
volume will see that, despite the comparatively lukewarm piety 
of the age, the Meccan pilgrimage is religious essentially, acci- 
dentally an affair of commerce. 

Moslem pilgrimngo is of tlm^o kinds. 

1. Kl Muknrinah (the uniting) is when the votary fiorforms 
the IIi\jj and the Umrah * together, as was done by the Prophet 
in his last visit to Meccah. 

2. El Ifrad (singulation) is when either the IIi^ or the 
Umrah is performed singularly, the former preceding the 

expenses most bo paid hj the principaL Ibn Mallk« on the ootitrary, 
enjoins erery follower to visit Meccah, if able to walk, and to earn Us 
brciid on the way. 

As a general rnlc, in El Islam tlicro arc funr Shurat d Wajnln or 
necessary conditions, viz, : — 

1. Islam, the being a Moslem. 

3. Bolngb, adolescence. 

3. Harriyat, the being a tne man. 

4. Akl, or mental sanity. 

Other aathorities increase the conditions to eight, riz. : — 

5. Wnjnd el Zad, sufRciency of proriflion. 

6. Kl llolilah, haying a beast of bnrihcn, if living two day^ Joarnoy 
from Mcccnb. 

7. Takldiyat el Tarik, the road licing open ; and 

8. Imkan el Masir, Uie being able to walk two stages, if the pilgrim 
hath no beast 

Others, again, indnde all conditions under two heads : — 

1. Sihhat, health. 

2. Isiitnitf^ ability. 

'HicsQ siibjix'tH have exorristMl not n lilllc. tho nmtiiNtir inli^itA iiT tlid 
Arali dfirtoni: a folio voIihik! nii^lit \H^ lillnl with i1iiroroii(i*H f»r opinion un 
tlie subject ** Is a blind man sunnd ? ** 

* The technical meaning of Uieso words will lie explainod below. 

n R i1 
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latter. The pilgrim maj be either £1 Mufrid bH Hiyj (one 
who ia performing only the Ilajj)^ or Tice Tersa, EU Mufrid b*il 
Umnili. According to Abu flauifah, this form ia more 
cllicacious tluin the following. 

3. El Tamattu (*' |>osaossion ") is when the pilgrim assumes 
the Ihram, and preserves it throughout the months of Shawwal, 
Z'ui Kaadah, and nine days (ten nights) in Z*ul Hijjah *, per- 
forming Ilajj and Umrah the while.f 

There is another threefold division of pilgrimage ; — 

1. IJmrnh (the liittle Pilgrimage), |>crforuied at anj time 
except the pilgriiiiagt! ticason. It dillcrs in some of its forms 
fmni Ilajj, us will aftorwanls appear. 

2. Ilajj (or simple Pilgrimage), performed at the proper 
season. 

3. llujj el Akhiir (the Great Pilgrimage) is when the ^day 
of Arafat " happens to fall upon a Friday. This is a most 
auspicious occasion. BL Caussin do Perceval and other writers, 
departing fi*om the pr:iotico of (nioilcru ?) Ishuu, make '* Uajj 
el AkUar " to mean the simple pilgrimage, in opposition to tlie 
Umrah, which they call *' IIi^jj el Asghar." 

The following coni|Xindiuni of the Shafci pilgrim-rites is 
translated from a little treatise by Mohammed of Shirhiii, 
surnamcd £1 Khatib, a learned doctor, whose work is generally 
read in Egypt and the countries adjoining. 



^ At ttiijr i4hv-r tiiiiu uf liic yctir llir.iiii is cuiutiilcrcd Mukruli, or ob- 
jectionable, wUboiit being alMolutcly siuful. 

t ^L GalUud explains theao tenoB incorrectly : — ** II y a trois tortcs 
d'lhimms : W |w«niicr t*appcllu Karen : c*est cclui qn'oa met qnand on ao 
|H\t|H)M «r*llor k la Mcripio, ct <i*y fuirc un Nicrilicc. 

** Ia> Mt-«Mi«l »';i)t|it'llu hlofirtl: «'*o.sl (vini t|iiit iiicllnil coiix «|iic iIuuh K^ 
^^nt^;v «lcU M\x>|iu: no Mr i»n»iNwont ipiu d'u{ii>i.sU:r am ku'rilicc |»iiblic «|uo 

)^N i,<«ik >*v*^ « " *'*i*^* *1^' iMi'liniliiT. 

*^' U' u\^>««o »«|»tH«Uo i\U»imeitaa, ul bcrt ii ccux «iui itiinpk'nicnt voulcnt 
|«m> «A MK'^^v« \MMl do lo lucttrc ils doivont dinger lonr uttciitiuu, ct 

^^ '^M A***'* ^</^^f "" Mcrijuet ctje tojf'rirai au yrand i>i<«.' 
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Chap. I. — Of Piloiuuaob.* 

<<Know," says the theologist, with scant preomhlo **that 
tho acts of £1 Hnjj, or pilgrimage, are of three kinds : — 

''1. Ei Arkan or Foraiz; those nimlo ohligatorj by Koranic 
precepts, and therefore essontiallj ncHscssary, and not luhnitting 
expiatory or vicarious atonement, eitlicr in IIi\y or Umrah. 

*' 2. M Wigibat (requisites) ; the omission of which may, 
according to some schools f, be compensated for the Fidyat, or 
atoning sacrifice : and — 



* Iti otiicr iMKikfi llic following <1ircclioii!i aro f^ircn to tlio ininiitlcil 
liilgrim : — Ikforo loATing liunio Iio must prny two bowd, concluding tlio 
orisons with a long supplication and blessings upon rdatiTes, friends, and 
neighbours, and he must distribute not less than seven silver pieces to the 
poor. Tho day should be either a Thursday or a Saturday ; some, how- 
ever, say 

" Allah hath honored the Monday and tlie Thursday.** 

If possible, tlio firKt of tho month should l>c chosen, and tlio hoinr early 
diiwii. Moreover, tho pilgrim should not start without a Ilafik, or ctnn- 
pmiioit, who Inliuuld lio a pious as well us a travelled man. 'l1io uUier 
Mukmldiunat el Safar, or prcmublcs to journeying, aro the following. 
Jstikharah, consulting the rosary and friends. Khulus cl Niyat, vowing 
pilgrimage to tlte Lord (not for lucre or rcvcngo). Settling worldly affairs, 
paying debts, drawing up a will, and making arrangements for the support 
of one's family. Hiring animals from a pious person. The best vehicle ii 
a camel, because preferred by tho l^phet ; an ass is not commendable ; a 
man should not walk if he can afford to rido ; eind the palanquin or litter 
is, according to some doctors, limited to invalids. Kociting long prayers 
when mounting, halting, dismounting, and at nightfaL On hills tho Takbir 
sluMild 1)0 used : the Tasbili is pro^tercst for vules and plains \ and Moceah 
should bo blessed when first sightocl Avoiding abuse, curses, or f|narTolt 
Sleeping like the Prophet, namoly, in early night (when prayer hoar is 
distant), with •*lfUrash,** or lying at length with tho right cheek on tho 
palm of tho doxtcr hand ; and near dawn with " Tttaka,** i. r. propping tho 
head ii|mui the liaml, with the arm resting n|H»n the elbow. And. Inrtly, 
tnivellhig with nillynnni-|H)t. hM»kiii;r rI:i>«h nml roinh, ncctlle and tlinwl 
for sewing, sci«si»rs and t(H)tli-stirk, Plafl* and iii/i»r. 

t In tlw Shafci wImm)! there is little dilUnnie U'twecn Kl Farr. and K| 
Wajib. in the Htmafi the funner is a su|HTior oi>ligiaiun to tho latter. 
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'^Z. n Small (pL of SanwtX Ike IVxtke of tte Plroplwl, 
wliidi maj be departed from witbovt poutiTe an. 

^NoWy the Arkan, Um: * |aillan ' apoo wlikh tbc rite staiida^ 
arc ftix in nmnlicr \ viz. : — 

^1. £1 Ikram (* reficli^rui^ onlawrul 'l^ or the wearing 
pilgrim garb and aroiding certain actioiw. 

^2, Kl Wukuf, tbc 'standing' opon lluont Arafat. 

**3. Tbe Tawaf el liaiab. or cimimamhnlation o£ im- 
pctuoutj.f 

^4. Tbe Sol, or oonrae between Moonta Sala and Msr- 
wah. 

'*S. El Ualk ; tonsure (of tbe wbole or part) of tbe head 
fur men ; or tak^ir, cutting tbc bair (for men and women ).^ 

**ii. El Tartib, or tbc due order of tbe cercmonieai^ as 
above enumerated. 

** But El Sai (4), may either precede or follow El Wukuf 
(2), provided that tbc Tawaf cl Kudum, or tbc circuniam- 
bulution of arrival, bos prcvioiuly been performed. And 
lliilL (.>) Jimy U: duiic before as well ud after tlie Tuwaf 
cl Jfuzuh(3). 

** Now, tbe Wajibat (requisites of pilgrimage^ also caDed 
* Nusuk ') are five in number, viz. : — 

*M. El Ihram, or assuming pilgrim garb, from tbe Mikat, 
or fixed limit. § 

** 2. Tlie Mabit, or nigbting at Muzdulifab : for iliis a sbort 



* 'riic Huiuifi, Muliki, ami even Moinc Sliafci doctore, rcdiico tbc number 
rn'iii vix Ut fiiiir, viz. : — 

1. Ilinuii, with J NiyaL** 3. Wukut. 

2. Tawaf. 4. Sjii. 

f Tim H'a/uili is lliu iiii|»«tiiotiH (Uscuiit fniiii Miaiiit Arafat. Il.s TiiwiU', 
',\iui mlly rallnl Tawaf d /i)aial, Ir;c4 <-«iiiiiiiiiiil> Tawaf cl iSjuIr «ir Tawal 
«:1 Nn/.iif, iH llial ihi funned iiniii« dialoly afUi llinixiiii;; llic .sl(»iicd and 
M-ftmiiiii;; llic laiud iin'Ms on tliu viclini day :U, Miaiut Muiia. 

I Sliaviiij; i^ licttcr fur men, cuUiiij; fur wunicii. A ra/ur innst be |mu«wa1 
tiviT tlic lijd«l head ; hut it i:i wilHcicut to burn, pluck, idiavc, or clij* tlircc 
haim whon ihu luck^ uio hai^. 

§ Tho known Mikat urc : north, Zu*l Ilalifah ; north-ctwt, Koru cl 

Mmnuil } iiuithwi»l, KI Jnhfali U' .^JJ) ; Hmth, YuLunlum ; uwt, Zul 
bk. 
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INtrtion, goncrally in ilio lattor waCcli, prcooding the Yaunt ol 
Nalir, or victim daj, suiQces. 

^'3. The spending ai Muna the three nights of the 
* Ajyam el Tashrik,* or days of drying flesh : of these, the 
first is the most important. 

''4. The Bamj el Jimar, or casting stones at the devil: 
and — - 

"5. The avoiding all things forhiddcn to the pilgrim 
when in a state of Ihram. 

''Some writers reduce these requisites by omitting the 
second and third. The Tawaf el Widoa, or the circumam- 
bulation of farewell, is a 'Wtyib Mustakill,' or particular 
i*o<|ui8ite, which mny^ however, bo omitted without preju- 
dice to pilgriniaga 

"Finally, the Sunnat of pilgrimage are many in number. 
Of these I enumurate but a few. 'Hi^' should precede 
'Urorah.' The 'Talbiyat* should bo frequently ejaculated. 
The 'Tawaf el Kudum' must be performed on arrival at 
Meccah, before proceeding to Mount Arafat.* The two- 
bow prayer should follow Tawaf. A whole night should be 
passed at Muzdalifah and Muna.t The circumambulation 
of farewell must not bo forgotten }, and the pilgrim should 
avoid all sewn clothes, even slippers.** 

Section L — Of Ihram. 

"I^fore dolling his laical garment, the pilgrim performs 
a total ablution, shaves, and perfumes himself. lie then puts 

* 'llns Tawaf is dc8cribc«l in Cliap. V. 

f Goucrally speaking, tlio pilgrims pass straight through Mnidaliiah, and 
ii\mnd tho night at Muna. 

X Hio ** Tawaf cl Wiiloa** is considorctl a solemn occasion. Tbo 
pilgrim first performs circumambulation. lie drinks tho waters of Zem 
Zcm, kisses tlio Koabnh tlircshold, and stands for some time with his faoo 
Olid hodj pressed ogainst tlio Multosecm. There, on clinging to the curtain 
of tlie KtuilNdi, ho ]ierfoniui Tnkliir, Tiihlil, Taliinid, and hlnwcs tlio 
rrnphcf, wtx^piiif;, if |NM«<ililc b"^ n'tliiiiiiy ^nKihiii|^. Ilo then Icnvrs 
the UMimpic, Inickiiig «Nit of it with ivavH and laincntatiuiiti, till In) n^irhca 
the *" Ikili el Wi«la.*i,'* whence, with a |>artiu|; i^Uuwa iit the Ihijrt llllali, he 
wends Ms wnjr huiuc. 
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on a ' Rida* and an * Izar V 1m>i1i new, dean, and of a wliito 
colour: after which he performs a two-bow prajor (tlie 
* Sunnat ' of FJ Hiram), with a silent Niyat, specifying wliicli 
rite ho iiitends.f 

^ When Muhrim (L e. in Ihram), the Moslem is forbid* 
«lcn (unless in ca^c of sickness, necessity, over-lieat, or unen- 
durahle cold, when a victim must expiate Uie transgression)^^ 

^1. To cover his head with aught whidi maybe deemed 
a covering, as a cap or turban ; but he may carry an nmbrclla» 
dive under water, stand in the shade, and even place his hands 
upon his head. A women may wear sewn clothes, white or 
light blue (not black), but her fsce-veil should be kept at a 
distance from her fiicc. 

''2. To wear anything stswn or with seams, aa shirt, 
trowsers, or slippers, anything knotted or woven, aa clmin 
annour ; but the pilgrim may use, for instance, a tom-u|i 
shirt or trowsers buinid round his loins or thrown over his 
slioulilora, ht^ iiiiiy knot his * I/ar,* iind tic it with a cord, and 
ho niuy gird his waist. 

** 3. To knot (lie Uidu, or slioulder-clotli.{ 

** 4. To deviate fi*om absolute chastity, even kissing being 
forbidden to the Muhrim. Marriage cannot be contractetl 
during the pilgrimage season. 

^*5. To use perfumes, oil, curling the locks, or removing 
the nails and hair by paring, cutting, plucking, or burning. 
The nails may be employed to remove i>edicuU from the hair 
and doiluis, but with care, tliat no pile Tall oHT. 

'* (i. To hunt wild animals, or to kill those which were such 
originally. Ihit he may dc^stroy tht; * Five Noxious,' a kite, a 
crow, a rat, a scorpion, and a dog given to biting, lie must 
not cut down a trcc^ §, or pluck up a scU-growing plant ; but 
he is porniitliMl to rrap and to cut ^^rass. 



• See Chap. V. 

t Many |)ronoiiiic« tliis Niyal alouil. It' iiitomliii^ to |HTlonii |>il<;niiiaji;f, 
the ik-votco, Mtiiiiiliiig, In lore pni^ur says, *' I vow thid iiitcntiuii of llajj t«> 
Allah tiio iiioit hii;h.'* 

I III 8|ato of lliid iiitunliuiioii, ]»il^i-iiiui geiicially, for coiivciiiciicc knot 
tiu'ir HiKMiKkT-clotlih uuilcr llic ri^hl arm. 

f lliiiiliii;r, killing, or ui.iiining iNiisix iu {Mutin.uv land and tutting 
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*'It is meritorious for llio pilgrim often to raiso tho 
* Talbiyat ' cry, — 

** ' Labbajk' Allahumms Labbayk I 
La Sharikn Inka Labbajk t 
Inna 1 hamda wa 'n niainata laka w'ol mnlk 
La Sharika laka, Labbayk."* 

''When assuming Uie pilgrim garb, and before entering 
Mcccali, * Gliusly' or total ablution, should be performed ; but 
if water be not procurable, the Tajammum, or sand ablution^ 
suffices. The pilgrim should enter the IIolj City by day and 
on foot. When his glance falls upon the Kaabah he should 
sny, * O Allah, iiicn^i^e this (thy) house in dogrce, and 
grciitncss, and honor, and nwfiiliiess, and increase all tlioao 
who have honored it and glorified it, tho lligis and the 
Mutamirs (Umrah-porformers), with degree, and greatness, 
and honor, and dignity I * Entering the outer Bab el Salam, 
he must exclaim, ' O Allali, thou art the safety, and from tlioo 
is the safety I ' And then passing into the mosque, he should 
repair to the ' Black Stone,* touch it with his right hand, kiss 
it, and commence his circumambulation.f 

"Now, tho victims of £1 Ihram are five in number, 
viz.: — 

"1. Tho 'Victim of Requisites,' when a pilgrim acciden- 
tally or willingly omits to perform a requisite, such as the 
assumption of the pilgrim garb at the proper place. Tliis 
victim is a sheep, sacrificed at the Eed el Kurban (in addition 
to the usual offering )), or, in lieu of it, ten days' fast — three 
of them in the Ilajj sonson (viz. on tlio f>th, 7th, and 8th days 
of Zu*I llijjah) and seven after returning home. 

down troot aro acts oquallj forbidden to tho Muhrim and tho Mnhill (tho 
Bloslcm in bis normal state). For a largo tree a camel, for a small ono a 
sheep most be sacrificed. 

* A single Tollnjrat is a ** Shart,** or positiro condition ; to repeat the 
cry often is a Stinnat, or practice. After tbc " Tallujat ** the pilgrim shofiM 
h\vM tlin l*n)|)lirt, tuid In'^ fnuii Allali imnuliM: and protrrtNin from hcllt 
my\u\u ** O AlliUi, by tliy iiirrry M|Min*. iih riniii llio fmiiiM oriN*ll-nn^ I ** 

f Mfist (»r iUvw iiijtiiirtiiiim are "iii<*iili»ri«MiH,** and iiiaj ilK*rcfom Ih! 
(knitted witluHii |in*jiiflHT Ui llie ("crcinoiiy. 

X Nanioly, the victim vucriitccd ou lliv givat Tctflival day at Muna. 
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''S. The 'Victim of Lnaie%' (Tn&kX 
iag the heid or usiiig perfimeL Tbis k m iimm or m three 
dajh' fatfty c»r adou^ eoo»i»Ufig of tluee Saa mciaurcsi o£ grainy 
iltotrilNiluil aiiimig kix |Niu|N.-nL 

** U. llic ' Victim ol' ftudtlenlj returning to Leiol Life ; ' 
lliai ij to Mj, before the proper tume. It is also a ahe^» 
after the lacrifioe of which the pilgrim shaTcs his head. 

''4. The 'Victim of killing Game.' If the aninul alain 
be one for which the tame equivalents be pro cur abl e (a caoMl 
fvr an ostrich^ a cow for a wild ass or oow, and a goat for m 
gaxellc), the pilgrim dioukl sacnfioc it» or distribute its Talue^ 
or purchase witli it grain for the |ioor, or fast one day for each 
'Mudd' measure. If the equivalent be not procurable^ the 
offender must buj its value of grain for alms-deeds^ or fast a 
daj for everj measure. 

** 5. The * Victim of Incontinence.' This offering is either 
a male or a female camel * ; these failing, a cow or seven 
sliccp, or the value of a camel in gmin distributed to tlie poor, 
or u day's fast for each measure." 

Section IL — Of Tawaf or Cireumamlmladan. 

''Of tbis ceremony tliero are five Wajibat, or requisites, 
viz. : — Concealing ' the shame f,' as in prayer. Ceremonial 
purity of body, garments, and place. Circumambulation 
in^ido the iiiOiM|ue. Seven circuits of the house. Com- 
iiiencemeiit of circuit from the lUack Stone Circumam- 
biiluliiig the house with the left shoulder presented to it. 
Circuiting the house outside its Shazarwan, or marble 
basement. { And, lastly, the Niyat, or intention of Tawaf, 
sj»eci Tying whether it l>c for ILijj or for Unirah. 

*M)i' the bunie eereinony (he prindpal Sunnat, or pnicticu'S, 
are Ut walk on foot ; to touch, kiss, anil place his forehead 
U|Kin the Hlaek Stone, if |M>ssibie after each circuit to place 



* So lliu ('uiiiiiiciiliU4)rd cxiilaiii ** liuduiialL" 

t A iiiiiirii ** Aural ** U iVoiii the navel to the knee ; in the cose of a froo 
wuuiau the whole ul' her fiice and pcnuii ore " Shame." 

I if the |iil};riui jiloi-e htil hi:» kuud u|m)u ihc SliaxurwaD, or on iltu llijr, 
(lie TuwiU'b iiullilied. 
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tlie hand upon tho liukn ol Temani (south comer), but 
not to kiss it; to pray during each circuit for what is best 
for man (pardon of sins); to quote lengthily from tho 
Koran *, and often to say * Subhan Allah ! ' and to mention 
none but Allah; to walk slowly during the three first 
circuits, and trotting the last fourf^ all the while maintain- 
ing nn humble and contrite demeanour with downcast eyes, t 

''The following are tho prayers which have descended to 
us by tradition : — 

''When touching tho Black Stone the pilgrim says^, 
after Niyat, 'In the name of Allah, and Allah is omnipo- 
tent! O Allah (I do this) in thy belief and in verification 
of thy book, and in faithfulness to thy covenant, and in pur- 
suance of tlio example of thy Prophet Mohainmcil — may 
Allah bless him and preserve ! ' 

" Opposite the door of the house : ' O Allah, verily the 
house is thy house, and the Sanctuary thy Sanctuary, and 
the safeguard thy safeguard, and this is the place of tho 
fugitive to fiee from hell-fire ! ' 

" Arrived at the Rukn el Iraki (north corner) : ' O Allah, 
verily I take refuge with thee from polytheism (Shirk), 
and disobedience, and hypocrisy, and evil conversation, and 
evil thoughts concerning family (Ahl, 'a wife'), and pro- 
perty, and progeny I ' 

" Parallel with the Mizab, or rain-si>out : ' O Allah, shadow 
me in thy shadow that day when there is no shade but thy 
shadow, and cause me to drink from the cup of thy Prophet 
Mohammed — may Albh bless him and preserve! — Uiat 
pleasant draught after which is no thirst to all eternity, O 
Lord of honor and glory I ' 

* This is a pnrcly Shafoi practico $ the Ilnnafi tchooX rejects it on tho 
gronnds that the Word of Qod shoald not he repeated when vnlking and 
running. 

t The reader will obsonro (Chnp. V.), that the Matawwif made me revcrto 
Uiis onler of thiii^. So it is in the trar.t hy Shnms d din c1 lUhuki tnuis- 
liiied hy M. (hillmid : — ** Ics tmis prrniiriM ti»nn( mi font rn nmrfhiuit viti*, 
Winn criNMnliuit ronrir, vi \t*H t\unirvH tuiln^ v» injiri'liunt :i ronlinMin'-.** 

f It iK In'tU'r li» rrrilo \\w,'h\ pmyn-J* niniUdly ; l»nt iw f«w |MlKrinw 
know tlicm I>y Iienrt, tlioy iiro oldi^vd f<» n'|H:ut llio words of tho 
ciccnmo. 
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''At the oOTnera El Shomi and el Temani (weit and 
footh angles): 'O Allah, make it an acceptable pilgrimage^ 
and tlic forgiveness of sins, and a laudable endeaToar, and 
a ph*asant ni'.titHi in thy Hi{;ht, and a store tliat pcrialicih 
not, O thou (ahtrious ! () thou Pardoner!'* 

''And between the southern and eastern comera: *0 
Lord, grant to us in this world prosperity, and in the next 
world prosperity, and save us from Uio punishment of 
firel' 

^ After tlie sevenfold circhmamhulation the pilgrim ahoold 
recite a two-bow prayer, the 'Sunnat of Tawaf,' beliind tlie 
Blakam Ibrahim. If uuable to pray there, he may take any 
other part of the Mosque. These devotions are performed 
silently by day and aloud by night. And after prayer tbe 
pilgrim should return to the Black Stone, and kiss it." 

Section III. — Of Saiy or Course bciioeen Mounts Sofa 

and Marwah, 

''After performing Tawaf, the pilgrim should issue from 
tlie gate ' El Safa ' (or another, if necessary), and ascend 
the steps of Mount Safa, about a man's height from tlic 
strect.f There he raises the cry Takbir, and implores 
pardon for his sins. lie then descends, and turns towards 
Mount Mnrwnh ut a shiw pacx^ Arrivctl within six cul»il8 
of the Mil cl Akh/ar (the ^(arcHiii Pillars,' plaiitcMl in tlio 
corner of the temple on the left hand), he runs swiftly till 
he reaches the 'two Green Pillars,' the left one of whicli 
is fixed in tlie comer of the temple, and tlie other close to 
the Dar cl Ablms. | Thence he again walks slowly up to 
Marwali, and ascends it as he did Safa. This concludes a 
bingle rour.si;. The pilgrim then .slarti) fnun Marwah, and 



* Ttiis portion is to tw rucitcd twice. 

f A woman, or u licnnniihroditc, is vnjoinc«l to f4and IhJow tho Steps 
Olid in the street. 

X Women and licnnapliroditcs should not run hero, liut walk the 
whole wuy. I have frequently, however, seen tlie forincr imitating tlic 
men. 
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wulks, runs, and walks again through the same limits, 
till the seventh course is concludecL 

''There are four requisites of Sai. The pilgrim must 
pass over all the space between Safa and Marwah; he 
must begin with Safa, and end with Marwah ; he must 
traverse the distance seven times; and he must perform 
tlio rito after some important Tawaf, as that of arrival, or 
that of return from Arafat. 

" The practices of Sai arc, briefly, (^ walk, if possible 
to be in a state of ceremonial purity, to quote leogUiilj 
from the Koran, and to be abundant in praise of Allah. 

** The prayer of Sai is, * O my Lord, pardon and pity, 
and pass over that (sin) which thou k newest. Verily thou 
knowost what is not known, and verily thou art the most 
glorious, the most generous! O, our Lord, grant us in 
this world prosperity, and in the future prosperity, and 
save us from the punishment of fire ! ' 

" When Sai is concluded, the pilgrim, if performing only 
Umrah, shaves his head, or clips his hair, and becomes 
* Muhill,' returning to the Moslem's normal state. If ho 
purpose H<^, or pilgrimage after Umrah, he rcassumes the 
Ihram. And if ho be engaged in pilgrimage, he continues 
' Mulirim,* t. r. in Ihram, as licforo.'* 

Section IV. — 0/ IVukuf^ or Mtanding upon Mount Arqfat 

''The days of pilgrimage are three in number; namely, 
the 8th, the 9th, and the 10th of the month Zu'l U\jja*).* 

* The Arab legend is, that the angcli asking the Almightj why Ibimhiiii 
was called £1 Khalil (or God*8 fHend), thej were told that all his thongfati 
were fixed on heaven ; and when tlicj callc<l to mind that he had a wile 
and children, Allah convinced them of tlio Fatrinrch^s sanctity by a trial. 
One night Ibrahim saw, in a vision, a speaker, who said to him, ** Allah 
orders thee to draw near him with a victim I " Ho awoke, and not oompro* 

bending the sropc of the dream, took cKpcrinl notice of it ^ 91)9 hcneo 

tlio first day of |»ilKriinii(^ is mllcd Vniiiii rl 'Inrwiyiih. 'Hie same 
H|»cakcr visitcMl him (»*i tlin iirxt iii^liL, nny iii(;« " Stu'rifiiT wliat is dcanyt 

to thee I" From the ratriarch*s knowing (uJ^jwhat the firet vtsion 
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** On the first day (8th) called Taum el Tkrwiyah, the 
pilgrim shoald start from Meccali after the dawn-prajer 
and sunrise, perform his noontide, afternoon, and OTening 
devotions at Mono, where it is a Sunnat that he should 
sleep.* 

** On the second day (9th), tlic * Yaum Arafat,' after per- 
forming the curly prayer ut 'Ghalos ' (t. a. when a man cannot 
see his neighbour's face) on Mount Sabir, near Muna, tlio 
pilgrim should start when the sun is risen, proceed to the 
< Mountain of Mercy,' encamp there, and after performing tlio 
mM>ntidc and afternoon devotions at the Mosjid Ibrahim f, 
joining and shortening thcui |, he should take his station u|iou 
the mountain, which is all standing ground. But tlie best 
position is that preferred by the Prophet, near tlie great rocks 
lying at the lower slo|>e of Arafat. lie must be present at tlio 
sermon §, and bo abundant in Talbiyat (supplication), Taldil 

iiieimt, the ihh'oikI iliiy is c»\\c*\ Yuiim AnifaL On the lliini iiiglii liu w«m 
onlcrc4l to siicrifico Idiiiuil ; liciicu lluil i\ay in aillcd Vuuiii NaUir («»r 
** Uiruttt-caUing "). Tho £ngli&li reader will bear in mind tliai Uio Mudcui 
day bcgiiiB at sunseL 

I believe that the origin of *' Torwiyot *' (whiek may mean ** carrying 
water *') dates from the time of pagan Arabs, who spent that day in pro- 
viding themselves with the necessary. Yaum Arafat derives its name trom 
the hill, and Yamn el Nahr from tho victims oiTcred to tho idols in tliu 
Muna valley. 

* The present generation of pilgrims, finding tlio dehiy inconvenient, 
always pass (m to Arafat without halting, and generally arrive at the uiouu- 
taiu late in tho afternoon of tho 8(h, that is to 8;iy, the lirst day of pilgrim- 
age. C/onsetpicntly, tliey pray the morning prayer of tho Uth at Araftit. 

t Tliis place will he described afterwards. 

I Tho Shafei when engaged on a journey which takes up a night and 
day, is allowiMl to Hhorten his prayers, and to ''join" the noon with the 
aftcriKMin, aind tlie cvi'iiiug with the ni;;lit devitlions ; thus n!du(!in<; IIh* 
nnnilN'r (if tiincH Iruiii live tt» tliitni |N*r dioni. 'I'lie llauali hi'1hn»1 allows 
tliiM on one day anil tin (»ne (M'uuiion only, nanirly, on the niiilli of /u'l 
llijjjtdi (arriving at Muzdalifali), when at the ^^Ibha" hour it prays the 
Maghib and the iblui prayers together. 

§ If the pilgrim Im too lato for the sermtm, his labor is irrctrieva]>ly 
lost. 

&L Caussin do Perceval (vol iii. pp. 30 1 — 305.) makes tho Prophet to 
have preached from his cantcl El Kaswa on a platform at Mount Arafat 
before no(m, and agiiin to Imve addressed tho |H)oplc oAer the |)08t*mori«lian 
prayers at tlie sutiou Kl Sakluirat. 
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(recitations of tlie chapter ' Say he is the one 6od!'^), and 
weeping, for that is the place for tlie outpouring of tears. 
There he should stay till sunset, and then decamp and 
return hastily to Muzdalifah, where he should pass a portion 
of the night, f After a visit to the mosque 'Masliar el Uaram/ 
he should collect seven pebbles, and proceed to Muna. 

"Yauni el Nahr, tlio third day of pilprima«»o. (10th Zu'l 
llijjali), is the great festival. Amongst its many names {, 
'Kcd ol Kurban' is the best known, as expressive of Abralianrs 
sncrifice in lieu of Ismail. Most pilgrims, after casting stones 
at the Akabah, or 'Great Devil,' hurry to Meccah. Some 
enter the Kaabah, whilst others content themselves with 
performing the Tawaf el Ifazah, or circutnambulation of ini- 
jH^tuosity, round the house. § Tlie pilj^ritn should tlicn return 
to Muna, sacrifice a sheep, and sleep there. Strictly speaking, 
this day concludes the pilgrimage. 

"The second set of three days, namely, the llth|, the 
12th, and the 13th of Zu'l Ilijjah, are called Ayyam el 
Tashrik, or the 'Days of drying flesh in the 8un.*i^ The 

Moharamed*8 last pilgrimage, called by Moslems IlAJjtit cl Bilngli (" of 
J'crfcction/* ns comptctiu|; the fnitli), Ilnjjnt c! Islaiii, or lliijunt el Widiui 
(**or ^^lr(Mvcll **), is iniiiiilcly iIcscHIkmI liy liisloriiiiiK ns llic ly\*o iiiiil piiUrrii 
of pil^riiiiiigc to nil gciicrniioiis. 

* Ibn Abbas relates a trailition, that whoever rceitcs this short ehnpter 
1 1,000 times on the Arafat day, shall obtain from Allah ail he desires. 

f Most schools prefer to sleep, as the Prophet did, at Mnzdalifnh, pray 
the night devotions there, and when the yellowness of the next dawn 
apiK'ars, collect the seven fwbbles and proceed to Muna. The Shofoi, 

• V 

however, generally leave MnKdalifah about midnight. 

I l^d el Kurban, or the Festival of Victims (known to the Turks ns 
Kurban Daynim, to the Indians as Bakor-eed, the Kine Fote ), Ec<l cl Zuha, 
** of forenoon,** or Eed el Axha, ** of serene night** The day is called Yaom 
cl Nohr, ** of throat-cutting.** 

§ If the ceremony of " Sai ** has not been performed by the pilgrim after 
the circuit of arrival, he generally proceeds to it on this occasion. 

H This day is known in books as ** Yaum el Karr,** because the pilgrims 
pnss it in repose at Muna. 

^ "The diiys of drying flrj;h,** lirranw til ibis |M'ri«Hl pil^rhns pri'imre 
provisions for thoir return, by cutting tip tlittir viclitns, and rx|tofiitig to tlio 
sun largo slices slung upon h>ng lines of cord. 

The schoolfi have introduced many modifications into the ceremonies of 
these three dtyi. Some spend the whole time at Muna, and rctom to 
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pilgrim should spend that time at Muna, and each day 
til row seven pebbles at each of the three pillars.* 

'* When thn>wing the stones, it is desirable tliat tlio 
pilgrim should cast them far from himself, iilUiough ho ia 
allowed to place them upon the pillar. The act also 
should be performed after the Zawal, or declension of the 
sun. The pilgrim should begin with the pillar near the 
Martjid el Kliayf, proceed to the Wusta, or central column, 
and end with the Akabah. If unable to cast the stones 
during the daytime, he is allowed to do it at night. 

''The 'throwing' over, the pilgrim returns to Meecah, 
and when his journey is fixed, performs the Tawaf el Widaa 
(< of Farewell '). On this occasion it is a Sunnat to drink 
tlie water of Zem Zem, to enter the temple with more than 
usual res|)ect and reverence, and bidding it adieu, to depart 
from the Holy City. 

*' The IiI(Ksleni is especially f<»rbi(1tlou to take with him 
cakes nuulo of tlic earth or dust of the Uarain, and bimilar 
mementos, as tiicy savour of idolatry." 

Chap. II. — Or UMRAn, or the Littlk Pilgrimage. 

'' The word ' Umrah ' denotes a pilgrimage performed at 
any time except the pilgrim season (the 8tli, 9tli, and 10th of 
Zu*l Hijjah). 

'' The Arkan or pillars upon which the Umrah rite rests, 
are five in number, viz : 

'• 1. El Ihrum. 

" 2. El Tawaf. 

"3. El Sui (between Safa and Marwali). 

"4. El Hulk (tonsure), or El Taksir (cutting the 
hair). 

*' 5. El Tartib, or the due order of ceremonies, as above 
enumerated.! 

Mcccah on the inuniing uf tlio 13th. Others rctam on tlio IStli, cspcciuUy 
when thai day hapiieiis to full u|H>n a Friday. 

* The iiuiubcr ul' »tuueji auU the way uf throwing theni vary greatly in 
the Viiriouii bchooU. 

t The dill'ereiiee in the pillars of Umrali and Ilajj, is tliat in tlie former 
iho itttiidiDg on ArafiU and the Tawaf d IfauUi luro DCcesiariJy ouiittod. 




APPENDIX VI. 3^7 

''The Wujibttt, or requisites of Umrali, are but two in 
number 

"1. El Ihmtn, or assuming the pilgrim garb, from the 
Mikat, or fixed limit ; and, 

'* 2. Tho avoiding all things forbidden to the pilgrim 
when in state of Ihram. 

" In the Sunnat and Mnstahabb portions of tho cere- 
mony tlicro is no difforonce IxelwiH^n Unirnli niid llnij.*' 

CiiAP. ILL — Of ZiTAifiAT, OB TUB Visit to tur Pkopiibt*8 

Tomb. 

''El Ziynrat is a practice of the faith, and the most 
(^HfU'tnal way of drawing near to Allidi thron<>li his Pmplifa 
J^lohannntMl. 

*' As tho Zair arrives at El Medinah, wlien his eyes fall upon 
the trees of the city, he must bless the Prophot with a loud 
voice. Then he should ent(*r the Mosqno, and sit in the Holy 
Garden, which is between the pulpit and the tomb, and pray b 
two-bow prayer in honour of the Masjid. After this he should 
supplicate pardon for his sins. Then, approaching the sepulchre^ 
and standing four cubits away from it, recite this prayer: — 

" * Peace be willi thee, O thou T. II. and Y. S. •, peace be 
upon thee, and upon thy descendants, and thy companions^ 
one and all, and upon all the prophets, and those inspired to 
instruct mankind. And I bear witness that thou hast de. 
livered thy message, and performed thy trust, and advised 
thy followers, and swept away darkness, and fought in 
Allairs path tho good fight ; may Allnli requite thee from 
us the best with which he ever requited prophet from his 
followers I * 

" Let the visitor stond the while before the tomb with 
respect, and reverence, and singleness of mind, and fear, 
and awe. After which, let him retreat one cubit, and salute 
Abubekr the Truthful in these words : — 

" * Peace be with thce^ O Caliph of Allah's Prophet over 
his |ieoplc, and aider in the defence of his faith ! ' 



* The 20th and 36th chaptiira of the Koran. 
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''Afler thiB, igain retreadog another eabit. let him 
bl(!88 in the same waj Omar the Just After which, re- 
tiiriiiiig to his former station opposite the Prophet's tomh^ 
h(3 hhouhl imp1t»rc iiilcrct^sHion for himself and all tiearcst 
to liim. lie slioiild nt»t m*glcct to visit the Bakia Cemetcrj 
and the Kuba Mosque, where he should praj for himself 
and his bretliren of the Muslimin, and the Muslimat, the 
^luminin and the Muminat *, the quick of them aqd the 
deud. When ready to depart, let the Zair take leave of 
the mosque with a two-bow prayer, and visit the tomb, and 
sahiic it, tiutl iigain U'g iiil4Tc*es>i4)n for himself and for tho^e 
he loves. And the Zuir is forbidden to circumambulate the 
tomb, or to carry away the cakes of clay made by the ignorant 
with the earth and dust of the Haram." 



* These second words are the feminines of the first ; |hey prove HuA the 
}kru:«lciii is not aUiYc pniyiiig for wluit Kuroiic supiiuscd ho did not believe 
in, iiiiiiicly, tlic miiU of women. 
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Aakal, or mifit, of the Arabs, l TO. 

Aaron, burial-plnce <«r, on Mount Ohod, 
331. 405. Mi» gmve alto ihowo over the 
itimmit of Mount llor, ii. 332. »• 

AUi, thr, or rniiiel'» hnir cl«mk of Arab 
»li.it klm. I. 2'J!'. 

Abir, Sniw, i»r invni wrils of Kiiba. I. 307. 

Abbnt Kllciidl, (li*|iiiijr-govrrnor ul Alox- 
nnilrln, an Inierviow with, i. 91. 

Al>bMa, prayers for, 1. 315. 

Alibiu, Kl, undo of Muhanimed the Pro- 
phet, i. 338. 

Ablias, the dery Sharkh of the Hawailm, 
U. ». 

Abbns, Ibn, hia statfment re«pectlng the 
•cttiemeiit of ihe lamilv of Noah. i. 3SD. 

Al>biu ibn Abd el Mutulib, hU tomb, ii. 40. 

Abba* Pacha (Viceroy of Egypt), bis en. 
it/tktened policy, I. 18. His intention (o 
erect am. gniflcrnt mosque, 9T. His pre- 
sent to the Proihe's mosque, 300. Ills 
re»|»ect for the Allm Mohammed Ibn Al>- 
ililla> Kl ammisl, Ii. »l. M. 

AbbMlyMh. Knbliat cl (Dome of Abbas), 
visit lo liir, it. 30. 

Altb-tslyab PMlnrc. at Cairo, the, I. 77. 

AInI fl Ashhnl, trtlie of, Kl Islam preached 
br Ihe Prot«ha to, I. 337. Converted to 
Nohamniedanlsm, 3.18. 

Abd el llakkel Mahaddls of Delhi, Shaykh, 
i. 343. fS. 

Abd 1*1 H.imld, th«* Sultan, hl« restoration 
of the mosque of Rl Kulia, I. 3!ll. 

AUI rl Malik bin M.irwar, Ibn cnllph, his 
ndibtions to tlir I1oum> of Allah. Ii. In|. 

AImI H Mi-JuI, Si'liaM, liia mnbuMl turtHil 
iMirk by robliem, 1. TM. linlNTibly of 
his gowmnicot In Arabia, V*K ill* T.-tn- 
simat, 3-'iO. Sends girts lo the roltbt-rs of 
ArMbia, 253. His war vith Ihe Csai, M). 
His additions tu thi* Prophet** nnwque at 
Ul Mrdlnah, »5. 3.^3. Abolishes Wakf 
in Turkey, 344. ii. 

Abd el Mu'ialleb (Shaybah), grandfather of 
the Prophet. I. 31/. n. 

Abd el Miitlallb bin Uhalib. theHf of Mrc- 
cab, 1. SM. Description ol him, 11. US. 
His cavalcade, 145, 146. His children, 
145. lilt quarrel with Ahmed Pacha of 
Rl Hrjas, 146. n. De|>oscd, 143. n. His 
palac, 147. Ills procession to the cere- 
monies of the oar of Amfal. *4ri7, 218. 

Abd el llahtm cl Barai, the smIm of Jahay- 
dali,!. tM. 

AM «1 BaMa tl Boral, Om po«l, quoted. 




Abd el Rahman, meaning of tbo name, L 
14.11. 

Abd el Rahman, son of Abnbrkr, tomb of. 
II. 273. 

AInI el llabinan rl Ans-it, or Abu Shahmah 
(" KailuT of VaI *•), t- mb ol. il 4.1. m. 

AImI rl ILibnian bin Auf. hi* ttmib, II. 43. is. 

AUI «1 Wahub, Miatkh, ihe rbiel of the 
Afghan Collfge at Cairo. I. IVi, |y7. Hto 
kin<liie«s to toe pilgrim, I2({, I'lT, 138. 

Abdullah, father of the l'rophet,bU burlal- 
plarr, I. 337. ». 

AbdnlUh bin Jaafar el Tayyar, his tonb, II. 
43. n. 

Abdullah bin Jalsh. his burlal-pUc«, 1. 411. 

Abdullah bin M.«sad, his tomb, II. 43. ft. 

Abdullah bin Salau*. Ihe J««r, of El Medl- 
naii, convett**«l to El Ulam, i. 133. 

Abdullah bin Sand, thr Wahhabi. conclodea 
a peace «ith the Egyptbius, I. Sft5. Hit 
tinsiiccetslul attack on Jrddah, II. 189. is. 

AUbilUh bi . /.tibvr, nrplirw of. A«lsha, 
build* thr ninth llonsc of Allah, lU 180. 
H.alii, IHI. 

AImIuU ^h, Parha of Damasnis. I. Sft5. 

Abiluilah. Hliatkh. the aMumrd name of the 
author, I. M.' Meaning of thr name, 1 4. m. 

Abiluilah, Sahib, Shaykh. the ludUn phy- 
•IrUu of El Medinah, il. ft. 

Abdullah. Shiiykh (Hie pilgrim's namesake) 
liitiodureil, li. 124. Ills acqulrementi, 
I2iv. Ill.< sucrr»B with the Syrians In the 
l)eM>rt. 127. Arts a» director of the piU 
grimn' riHisrirnns, I'M. His accklmt oa 
rAmrl bat k, I II. 

AiNlullab, Mui of Hit Sh«*rlf of Mrrrah, II. 
III. 

Abiluilah thr Samlawl, or melanrhnlist, II. 
2V2. IN-rlorms n w.ikil for the pilfiim's 
p.trrnt9. WJ. His farewell of the pll- 
grim. yiM. 

Abfl, his burial-place at Damascus, II. 
I8.\ N. 

Abraliah of Sanaa, erects the IRlls to out- 
shine ihr Knabah, t. 3* 8. «. 

Abraham. I. 2(Ni. MoMiie at Meccah con- 
nected with, 203. Stone on which he 
stood, preserved at Mtfccah, ti. 168. His- 
tory of it, 108. N. Lriteod respecting his 
having Irarnt the ritrt of pilgrimage, 178. 
The Mo»lrm Idra of the cxUtmce of two 
Abtabains, '/(i2. 

Abrahat rl Ashram, dcstructltM of the host 
of, I. 867. M. 

Abrar, or call to prayer, 1. 86^ 

Abs, the tribe of Arab* so called, II. 387. 
C 9 
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Abtlntbe, tht, of the Desert, 1. lAI. 
Abu AblMU el Aiutulnsi, tliu Walt of Alex- 
amlriM, loiiili uf, i. IX. 

AItu All, tliu fli:ry 8litt)kh oflbo Ilawusiiu, 
11. 'iH. 

Aim Ayyiib, lliu AuKirl, bli rercplloii of 
Mi'b^niiiK'd aaor ihu Flight. 1. 337. 34U. 
M'i. 

Abubrkr, the caliph, hi» wimlow at Rl Me- 
dinah, i. 303. 3U7. The beiirdictlon be- 
fioweil on, 3(7. Hi* tomb. 31 1. Klecced 
rallphf82G. Ilow rcgMrdfd by ortbudox 
Miuli'ins aid ShUh». 8:<9, 340. ». Ills 
dwelling iifar the ino»qit«, 8(.\ Ills 
iiiuquu at El M«Mlhiah. 37H. The first 
who Ih re (he iitl« of Kinir ul llali.4(i2.M. 

Abii Dira} (Fathfr of Sio|ts), wells uf, i. 
\fA. M. Tlir iiioiiiitMiii ol, Ihl. 

Abu liuiayrMb, his acvuuiti uf the bulldiug 
of liie l*rtiphct'ik ini*M{Uf, I. 3<l<!. 

Abu Jubayl^h, hl« di-Mruitiou uf the |)Owvr 
ufthe Jewk ui Ml llcdiiiah. I. 33ft. 

Abu Kutmys, the hill, the burhU-i>lace of 
Adam, li. 18ft. IM. 

Abu LaJuib, his andiuscade laid for the Pro- 
idii't, site of, il. 2G5. 

AbtilU-da, lil» limits ul Rl llijas, I. 8<!l. n. 

Abu Snid el KbasaiU tomb of. at Vl DtikU, 
li. Sti. 

Ahu«e of Cbritliaus In the Kast. II. SiO.w. 

Abu SliHlimak ^Fallwr of Fat), his tuwb, II. 
43. N. 

Abu Shujau uf i«fali;ui, his lhc«ilugi«'4l 
wuik, i. 103. N. 

Atiu buliyan ruutud by Mohainmcd the 
Prophet, i. 'iSJ. n. 

Abu Suliyriu bill **l llaris.hit tomb, ii. 43. w. 

Abu Zula\ mah, ShHykh, the Red Sea Saint, 
i 194. \{>S. 

Abiira, lonib uf AmlUMh at, I. 3.37. fi. 

Ab)as, or while, ihc witrd, i. 3CH. is. 

Ab>s<iiiiaM slnves ni K)!yi)i. i. M. Style of 
coiiruhi|« of. '9. iKrivaiion of the name, 
173. M. Al»y>siiiian slave girls, iheir 
TNlue. il. 13. ALykkinian mead, 12G. n. 

Acacia. t|(wuliiivs uf, ii. M. "J I* 

Acacia-buinn, terror* of an, Ct. 

Acidcuilil. Iliu. uf i< I Mrtlinali, 1. 32r). 

Adam, stuiurv ul, mcoidlng m Mosh-ro Ic- 
gi'iids. i. I!I9. llii I unai-|>iaou ui ilic hill 
Aliu Kiibayii, li. iH.\ m. l.i-p'ud oi Adam 
and V.\M at Mouiii Aral.il, 'ilU. Ills |>latv 
ofprayrrai Aiufat, 215. 

Aiinau, tlic tribe of Atwh* po called, *J(i7. 

Ada» (It-ntilr). Hcc l.rnliU. 

Ad< n, ancient wt-lis at, i. 199. n. ; dry 
storms of, V40. n. 

Adultery, how puiiislietl at Kl Medinuh, ii. 19. 

Aiiveuic. ilii', id Araltia. ii. 77. n. 

A'.iiitit, ti.iiliu, rx|i«ililluii ol, iilturcd lu, I. 
IH4. 

Aerolito wiiti»hi|i, ii. I'l?. m. 

Algliaiis, tlif, a iiiivuiroiis lacc*. I. 39, 40. 

AlncaUk, liieir subci|>(ibiliiy lu religluus 
ireiisy, il- 199. 

AvHptiouiies, suppreciiuu of, ni Fgypt, L 

A^hat, or eunuchs of the l( mb of ih« Pro- 
pint, i. 303. M., 34M. M., 310. N., 311. N , 
318. ; Aghj, }tl. Agliawut, a term uf ad- 
dicSM to tiie eunuciis ui tlii? ti-Uib, 3&(i. n. 
.StT Kiium li>. 

Agoi, the imtiau liic-g(Hl, li. i8ri n. 

Ague, prevalence uf, in the Fa«t. I. IS. 



Ahall, or barghm of El Ucdlnah, I. 

Abl el Klfta, or the *' people of tho 
1.314. 

Ahmed Pacha, of Kl Ilejas, 1. 140 : hit ^ 
lel with the sherlf of Mft.-«-«b, il. 14ft. st. 

AbiiK'd, siHi of llNt slierif (if Muccab, II. I4A. 

Ahsab, the Idafjid «d, IL 47. 

Ahsid), Kl, the battle of, il. 47. 

Almroat, the Sba}kli el, of Ibo PraplMt*« 
mofqua, I. 359. 

AJaini, meaning of the term. I. II. 

AJwali, the date so called, 1. 384. 

Alwali (conserve of datos), 1. 384. is. 

AkalNih, tlie iil-umeiied, 1. 108. SU7. 

Akabah fa steep descent), i. 844. 

Akd el Nikah.or Zia^J (Arab BarrlanX 
the. at El kledinah. II. X3. — --'• 

Akilham ^ur Servlles), the. of Ycmcin, il. 
77. IS. 

Akh^baliayn. El (the** two rugged hills*'), 
near Arafat, 11. *2uft. CuufiuKHi uf (Ims re- 
turn uf the pilgrims at. 2t3. 

Akhawal. Kl. the Black Mail 
Uedonius so called, ii. I !& 

Akif. llaji. aci'osu the pilgrim, U. 

Akik. iheWadyel, i. 370. 

Aksa, the Masjld Ul, at Jeriiaalcin. 1. SO. 

Akhawat, the relatiuosblp amoug tbo Bo- 
douius so called, IL 113. 

Ahd (Ol regiment), of soldiers, 1.377. 

AUuiayu (tlie •* Twin Signs'*), near AraCtt. 
i. .liii i li. 305. Vimt to the, SIJC. 

AilKiiiiiUis, ur AriMoiits, tbrir d«'apor«l«s 
manners ami cuituuis, I. 118. Tbo nuui- 
slioo(lii|i amusuinfuts, 139. A drluklnf^ 
bout with one. 131. One killed by a 
sun-stroke, 367. Parade of irregular 
horse, 358. Their singular appeaianctt, 
35M. 359. Their delight iu the noiae of 
musketry , 26u. n. Tiicir method of rlflins 
their biiilett. *i(i0 n. Fight bttweeutbeso 
and the hid Arab*, 3Gi. 3G5. A qiuu-reU 
•ome one in the caravHO. il. 131. 133. 

Alrhemy, a fa\burite Eiiyptian pursuit, I. 
100. M. 

AlexiUider of Alexandria, I. 189. m. 

Alexandria, i. 7. A cii) of miMmmers. 9. 
Ilk peculiar iiitvre>t to MuklouM, IU. m. 
Sliuppiiig in. 11. Venerable hicalitks in, 
11. Uhileniks of the wall* of, 39. •*. 
'i'he Ft.reign OUiec of, 31. 1 liu Tiaiis^t 
tililcu of. '^G. 

Algei>ra, study of, In Egypt, 1. 104, «., 105. «. 

Alhanibra. tiie. i. 93. n. 

AlhHmUuiliiaii, mvaiiiug of the ejaculatlwD, 
1.7. 

All, the fuiirih caliph, reference to, U 373. n. 
liis pillar at hi Midinali. 313. «. Ilia 
spuuM*, l^idy Fitllmuh, 314. et $r^. 
t'l liuiiii ul. ill liiti Prophet'* mu^ue. fecJ. 
Hi'iiiaiiik Willi lio: I'litphel, 339. Joiiiii 
Midiuuimed al Kuba, 3il. UU dwelbiiK 
ii<ar the mosque. 343. ills iiiocque at Kl 
Mediuuh. 378. t!alhd ihe ** MusalU cl 
Eed,"378. llisbiithplaceatMeccali,ii.3TK. 

All. the Masjid, at Ei Kuba, L 895. At El 
lltsdiiiah. 3W. 

All A aha. an Albanian captain of irregulars 
or insbafthi, 1. 1:^. Ills per»oual ap- 
pi'aruiici*. r^. Origin of the pilyrim's 
aequaiiitaiici* with him, I3H. Manntik 
ami cukloiiis of liis couuirymeu. 1^. Ills 
cmII and mviiatiun, 130. A diii.king Umu 
with him, 131. 



■- IIMofT d( Mnjn. a. 
All blB Vattn. IhatoimMI. IM, Jl 

»nlaiicmiii^-lHich,lll- Hit ■pMtam 



-Jt ut AHih, II. in. 

■■•ikUiri. ikiMcHII rtFfTiilalllin tt. bj 



Ii.ilik, Ibn trlhe. 5k 






Anarli. iJiiTF •■( tiv Miti>ikiii|.iiRI Mr- 
Aniflh* ilw ll«ii (a Jntak IrKr), hi 
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mpcHlniUiM, Wl.ii. Sarin IdU of 

AiibnqDH^' Ih^ raliu, of th* naiki M 

Kl Mtdli.ah end vf ih> ubM u cyro, L 

AhUl hMM sf. L I. Tha Haba jIKlMll. 

■a rlfar warllnr af ll» nw, IL TnM- 
■■•■ny of I n fUutid la li.li Met, >. ■■ 
TIh- thrm Adinrt IMM aT, 1. MmmmiIH 
n( l>.-gll>ni>|> hi, «. l>r<4I»i«>MI M Iha 
kli'liiirtlii' AluliMHIhrail.Mi. thiglinl 
Ar>ih >ll, n. a. Atilita r>n»4 ■^Hil 



er. un. A niniw In. Ml, Ml. Ika 
■atrr.oHii iri c Mllfal) al. Ml. IH. Jasr- 

thrd™'.!.-*, ti7. lStm,«il««(«i al .it- 
li|{nanri.llurlr>. hi.lll. H.adl nlioli. 

(»>n>ii>ini< In. MIX 11h> "B .lion wied ' 
o<. n;. ■. Thr Hlrtimud hnnai iBd 

artlii- *iil iHilnHiiU In. IM. m Oni 



I II -nuri al, K7. ror* I)!^!!!!!!*!! •>( •■ 



mnlrTianlMlif lb 



tira-*!" Inilla l.iill. frnln. t. tJ». ■. 
»"" "•' ■■ l"wl«w! -f'll^thll.ib.B 

I.I.m'.i Ih'' U..hl,>l^ wal ItH' ■'«in. 

ilm... 1'7 <;-n.i rM.||.r> •>> *"" mV 

«i.,»hioiVi tTiiri"™ n(iH>M>n 



thr ll>.il Kut>.i*li l'.'tlii.|-i>.i>l>n. n 
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Abflntbe, tht. oftlM* Desert. 1. lAl. 
Abu AblMtt el Aiidalnsl, tiie Wall of Alex- 
andria, tuiiib ur, 1. IX. 

Aliu All, tliu flcry 8litt)kb ortbe llawaiiui, 
II. fJ. 

AImi Ayyiib, Ibu AuKiri, liia ritv|ili4iii uf 
MidMUiUiLHl aacr Ibo Fliglit, I. 337. 340. 
342. 

Abubirkr, the callpb, hit window at Rl Me- 
dinah, I. 303. 307. The benrdlctlon be. 
stowed on, 3( 7. His tomb. 311. Blecced 
rnltph^nd. llow rcgardrd by ortliodox 
Muftlrms aid Shiaht. 3:19, 340. ». His 
dwelling n«>ar the moMitie, 8I3l His 
moqutt at Bl M«^liiiah. 37H. The first 
who Ih re the iltlit of Kinir el llali.4(iS.«. 

Abii Pirai (Father (if 8ir|>s), wells of, I. 
IM. M. Tlx! uiuuiilalii ol, Uti. 

Abu lluiayrah, his acciiUiU uf lliu buildiug 
oflliv l*rt>ph(*rii ini>M{u«>, I. 341!. 

Abu Juliaylali, hl« d«'»irutti<>u uf the |)Ower 
or the Jews iu HI Mudiimh. i. 33ft. 

Abu Kultays, the hill, the burial-place of 
Adam. 11. 18ft. IM. 

Abu Lahab, bis aiuliiiscade laid for the Pro- 
plirt, kite uf. il. SG&. 

Abull«-da, l.ls linilU ol F.I lli-Jas, I. Sr>l. m. 

Abu Said el Kbasai U tomb of, at Ft Baku, 
11.36. 

AhU4e of Chritiiaus in the Kast. il. 310. n. 

Abu Shaliniak ^FMllnrr of Fat), his tuiub, II. 
43. N. 

AImi Sltujaa uf lafaluui, hU ihetiktgU-al 
wuik. i. 103. m. 

Al»u buUyan ruutvd by MoliamoKd the 
Prophet. i.'Htlm. 

Abu Suiiyaii bin ft Ilarls. hit tomb, ii. 43. «. 

Abu Zula^mah. Shwykh. tb« Red Sea Saiut, 
I 1U4. I&^. 

Abura, tomb of AnilitHh at, I. 3.17. n. 

Ab)as. or white, the «ord, I. 3(H. n. 

Ab>stiiiiau siuves in Kyypi. i. M. Style of 
c«iuruhl|> of. '9. Ik- rival ion of the name, 
173. M. Aby»siiii.in slave girls, ibclr 
tmIiic. ii. 13. ALyskhiian mend, l^is. n. 

Aciicia. quanliiivs uf. Ii. iM. 7i. 

Acat-ia-bairtn, ic'ir«>rs of an, &J. 

Ac.ulruiia, the. uf 1-1 Mnlin.ih. I. 32ft. 

Adam, stature ul, at voiding lo klitshm lc> 
griids, i. \*J0. His i utiai-|>iai*v ui ihc hill 
Abu Kiiba)>, ii. 1H.\ m. Legend ul Adiiiti 
and Ftu at Mount Araf.it, 'HO. His |>Luv 
of firayrr ai Aiafat. 315. 

Adnaii, tlie trlU: uf Arhb* ro called, 'Jti7. 

Adas (ItntiU). ^^ LriitiU. 

Adin. ancient »rlis at. 1. 199- m. ; dry 
storms of, V4U. n. 

Adultery, how iiiinlslied at Kl Medinah, Ii. 19. 

Aiivnia:. ilif, of Aralda. ii. 77. n. 

A'.IImii, ti.illusi ix|>tilitluu ul, Klcin-d lo.l. 
IH1 

Arriditr w<iifthi|i. ii. I''7. m. 

Algitaiis, liif, a 4 liiVMlrous iac«'. 1. 39, 40. 

AlncMUk, (lirir suM:t|itlbiiiiy to religious 
tiei-sy, ii. 190. 

Afmp«uioucs, supprefiiou of, in Fgypt. L 

HO. N 

Ayiiiis, or eunuchs of the t( mb of ih« Fro> 

S|i«t, I. 303. M.. 3<M. N.. 310. N., 311. N , 
18.; Agha, }4. Agltawai. a icriu of ad- 
(Im-s* t«» till* ouiiuihs of th<* t<>iitli. 3AC. m. 
Si-f Kniiu* hs. 
Agiii, the Indian liic-gud, Ii. IM5 m. 
Ague, prevaleuce uf, in the Fast, 1. 13. 



Ahali, or burg hers of El Uedinab, U lOL 
Abl el Klsa. or the ** people of the fAmcnt,** 

1.314. 
Ahuieil Pacha, of Kl Hcjas, I. >49 1 his qiiv 

lel with the slicrif uf Mit.*«*ah. 11. 14ft. «. 
AbuM-d, sou uf Ihr sherif uf Muccak, Ii. 14ft. 
Alisab, the llafjkl rl, 11. 47. 
Ahittb, Kl, the battle of, II. 47. 
Almniat, the Sba)kh el, of the Prophet's 

mosque, I. Sfl9. 
AJainl, meaning of the term, 1. H. 
AJwah, the date so called. 1. 184. 
Ajwali (conserve of dates), 1. 384. is. 
AkalNih, the ill-omeiic^d. 1. 198. 107. 
Akabah fa sterp descrnt). 1. 844. 
Akd el Nikah.or ZiaiU (Arab marriafe), 

the. at El »t«-dinah, il. XS. 
Akdhain ^ur Sitrvlics), the, of Ycuien, 11. 

77. IS. 
Akhsbalia)!), El (the** two rufgvd hllla*'), 

uvar Arafat, II. *2uft. CoufusKHi uf the re- 
turn of the pilgrims at, 2t3. 
Akha»al. Kl. the Black Mail anoof ih« 

Bedouins so called, ii. MSl 
Akif. Hajl. aci-osU the pilgrim, U. ttft. 
Akik. iheWadyel. i. 270. 
Aksa. the Mnsjld El, at Jerusalem, 1. 893. 
Akhavat. the relationship amoug the Be* 

douius so called, IL 113. 
Ahd (ot regiment), of soldiers. 1.377. 
Alaoiayu (tlie " Twin Signs'*), near Arafiit, 

I. 3(i^ i ii. atiTi. Visit to the, SliG. 
Alttiiiiuiiis, or AriMoiUs, tbnr desperate 

niannt-rs and rtistouis. i. 1X8. 'l*ho niau- 
siiooiing amusttuu-uts, l^fU. A drinking 
bout with one, 131. One killed by a 
sun-stroke, 867. Parade of Irrrgular 
horse, ttti. Their singular appearance, 
X6M. Sfttf. Thfir delight Iu the nois<* of 
musketry. S6u. m. Titcir metbiid ol rifling 
their biilieU. 'itiO. w. Fight bttwfenthem 
and tlie hid Arabs. *2GI. MS. A qiuu-rei- 
some one in the caravwn, Ii. 131. 188- 

Alrhemy, a favourite Eityptian |>ursuU, 1. 
I0(>. N. 

Aiex.-uuier of Alexandria. I. 189. m. 

Alexandria, i. 7. A cit) of mlMiomers, 9. 
lis piTuiiar liitvrf>t to M«»»l«ius. 10. n. 
Sliu|>piiig in. II. Venerable locidilks in, 

II. Uhilini»s of tlie walls ol, 8U. m. 
Tlie F«.rel|tn Ottirc ol, il. The Tiansit 
Oillce of. '^G. 

Algelira, study of. In Egypt, 1. 104, «., lOS. m. 

Alhaiiibra. tlie, i. 9*2. n. 

AUiMmduililah, iu««iilug of the ejaculatlun. 
1.7. 

Ail, the fourth caliph, reference to. i. tj'i. n. 
His pillar at hi Mtdinab. 313. «. His 
spoils**, l^ldy F.itluiub, 314. ei sry. 
t'« luiiiii oi, ill the Proplit I's mu^qiie, S*i^. 
Iliiii.iiiik Willi Ihr l'io|>hci. 339. Juiiin 
MoImuiiucU at Kuba, 3ll. His dweiluig 
nt ar tin- niosijue. 343. His niiwque at Kl 
Mcdimih. 378. Calhd the ** MusallM cl 
Eed," 37i(. His bli thphice atkleccaJi. ii. *i>. 

Ail. the Masjul, at El Kuba, L 895. At El 
Mediiiab. 330. 

All A aha. an Albanian captain of irregulars 
or luibashi, 1. l"^. Ills per>oual ap* 
praruiici-. 1*^. Origin of the pilgrim's 
aeqnaiutaiiLv aith him, 188. Maoims 
ami instiHiis of his count rymeu, I'/M. His 
cmII and invitation, 130. A dih.king Uhu 
wkh hkn, 131. 
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An B«f el AblMul. I. «08. «., S19. ml Era- 
plojfd at ft spy br the French covern- 
mimt. II. 178. M. Value of hit works, I76» 
». Illttonr of him, 176. n. 

All bin Ya 8in, the SemiemI, II. IM. A 
tvp«* of Iho Arab ohl man, ItO. Hit aoeU 
oentoncamrl'iMick.HI. Hit apMarmnoe 
■t the cerfmonlet of the dar of Arafat, 
116. In«ltt« upon beMo « Ing his ci*mpanj 
on the pilgrim, nt. His Irritathm, tS5, 
" ' Hii h 



Invitation to the iillgrl'ti to din- 

nrr, S7t*. Description «tr th» mral. 'iH% 
All rl Driys. a ilenrtMulatit of ihe Proplict, 

his tomb. no. 
All Muiad, owner oflhn pilgrimshlp, I. IM. 

IR7-.IS'). 
Alikl tribv of Arab*. I. 141. 
Alms (Sadake), iriven to the Prophet*s 

moeque, I. ff9. 367. 
Akie, suprritftlons of the Arabs and 

Afrlcuns rcsp«H:ting ilie, II. t73. 
Amalekliet. the, idt>ntiffrd with the Amallk 

or tl»e Moslems, I. 319. is. 
Amalikah, their foitiidatioo of the Bfth 

hiHisc (if Allah, 11. 179. 
AmlNis«ailnr«, sli.imvriil dcgradatlim of, by 

Monlrms, I. UV n. 
Amharl g.tie of Rl Medlnah, 1. 174. 176 37H. 
Ambarlyah, of Kl Medinah, house of the 

Cotitle girl Mariyah at, I. 34g. m. 
American Indians, North, compared with 

th« Bedoolns, il. IIH. 119. 
Anin, Kl (the llonckt), origin of the for- 

naine of the Prophet, 11. IflO. 
Amiuah. Sift 'mntlifr of the Trnphet), her 

tnmli, 1. Wf, »f. t II. S74. 
Amiak lion Arfakhshnd bhi Sam bin Nuh, I. 

I'iO. 
Amiak (property In land) of the Benl 

Hosayn. 11. i, 
Amnlik, the trilic. Sre Aulad S.im bm 

Nuh. 
Aniallk4h Irllirs, thrlr mixture with the 

niniy.iritlc. il. TX 
Amm Jcmal, Ihn Mcdinlte, 1. 114. 
Amr, tribn of, saved irom the deluge of 

I rem, U. 134 . Thrlr abtMlcs at kl Medhiali, 

840L Their Inngitage. li. IKI. ». 
Amr bin Amin M»i el-5{ama. his stratagem, 

I. 334. Saved from the Yemraian di'lugr, 

ni. Tlie I'lrcfnthitr of Mohammed, Xii. 
Amr el Kays, poet and wan lor, his death 

from ulcer. I. 371. 
Amusi meiiii of the Cairenct, 1. 1 II. Of the 

Ara'*s, lO. 311. 
Aiiaklm, or (Huiitu, M' shrm.liclirf In.i. Iffj. 
Anatolia, nllgrliiii from. i. iNTi. 
Ansrls. place of the Malnikali), at P.l Mc- 

dinah, 1.313. IVaye* ni the. 313. 
Aniiah, the Benl (a Jewish tribe), in 

Arabia, 1. 333. n. Their temperament. 11. 

77. . 

Ansar, the, Arab trW»r of, 1. 333. 
Ausar (or Auxiliaiien), of Kl Mc«llnah. I. 

340. .141. AmIsI Mohaiiimiil In ttnlltliiiR 

the llr.t Mosour. Sift. Unn of thr, sells 

bit house to thn Proplirl, 846. 
Antar.iongs of, Waiburtnn's opinion of the, 

U 94. 
Antimony (Kohl), used aa a remedy In 

smalKpox. 1. 368. 
AuMh (Iron-shod Javelin), of Mohammed, 

L 880, 
Apec, the, of Rl Heias, It. 343. Tradlttoni 



respecting them, 943. «. Stories told of 
them. 244. 

Apple of Sodom, the, II. 131. «• 

** Arabesque,** orlpln of, I- 91. 

Arabesques, the vulftar, of the rlwakt at 
lil Medinah and of the tombs at Cairo, 1. 
111. 

Arabia, horsec of, 1. 8. The Ruba el Khali, 
I. Abounds In gumaras, 8. Poateese i 
no river worthy of the name, 8. Testi- 
mony of I n Ifaukal to clils laet, 8. is. 
Thr three dintlnrt races of, 4. Remnants 
o( he.illiciiry in, 4. DrfttrnrthMl nl Ihn 
hhi|« of the A I all paullteon, K!l. Origin of 
Arab art, fKI. m, Arabia rl«HM*fl against 
tia«in with riirivtiahx as early a« the 7th 
century, 110 n. The ** M«iunlains of 
Pamdisa * with which it ab<iunds, 117. 
The little villages in, c*>ntinuNlly rhang* 
Ing thrlr names, V%. The " dry storm^' 
of, 24n. A caravan In, 141, 941. The 
water.coui ses ( MIsynl) of. 143. 146. Jnur- 
nev ihroutEh a connirt fantastic In Its de- 
solailon. 114 P.xcrllcnt water foimd In 
the de«etis of, 147. |)«pn|Nilatl<iii of vil- 
la^rti and distrietx In, '241. Hands of rol». 
bers In. 149. Inibecilliy of the Turkish 
f o*eniroent In. 350. The " p 'ison wind " 
of, 3^7. w. The celebrated horses and 
cameU of the N- Jd. IM. w. Wells of tlw 
Indians In Arabia, 167. Moslem acmunt 
of the flist settlements In, 8S9. 830. One 
of the niirterle* of manklml, 88(1 «. 
Causes of the continual emigratioos from, 
8>in. N. Said to have been leovemed by the 
Bctd 1)t-ael, from the dcfttnictlfm of the 
Amallk, 3.11. l>ftlvnti«m urthe wortl Aru- 
bix, XX'I. n. The FIo<n1 of Irem, 8)4. 
Former possessions of, in Egtpt. 844. is. 
Dhcnsm of, 367. ft*^- l>c»crit>tion of an 
AndiUn l)o«ert, II. \l(i. A night jmirnry 
In, I -.'7. I 

Arildn Prtin'.'i. the cinintry so called liy the 
Cret'kii 1. .-r.1. M. 

Arab el Arduih. the, 11. 77. 

Arab el MuxtaJ^amah. the, II. 79. 

Arab el Miistaarabah, the, or half-caste 
Arab, li. 7% 

Arabs. ( 5<v also Detlouins.) SimMatliyIn 
Irnpiagc and rusif»inii betwe«-n the Arabs 
anu the trllie^ ncrup.«lng the hills that 
re|iaiat«* India from Persia, I. 130. n. 
Geiiern1iMti««n unkitown to the Arnlw, 
113 n. Tliflr ignnrniice of anvthin* Intt 
detniln, 313. Ilninon* elTiTtsoi the wars 
iMiwei'ii lhf> W.ihiialiia and the Kg>n- 
tinn4, 1>7. f :o«>ii frHinfR of Ainlui eaiiily 
viotki-d u|ton, Itfl. DiHirrtirs elveo b* 
the Tnikish lovrrnment to the Arab 
Shay kh« of Kl Hejat, tT^ Fight between 
the tro<Tp« and Arab«, 161, 16ft. The 
world divUh^l by Ar^bs Into two great 
bfHlie!*, vIjl. tltemi^elves and the " AJam.* 
173. N. 'rh< Ir afTtxllona'e greetlniti, 376. 
Thflr foitdMi*«s fur rolTee. IM. is. Pad 
t>ehnvi<iur and bad language of their 
children, 3MI. An Arab breakfast. IH.. 
Melnui holla frequent atntmg them. 3M4. 
N. rroli.il>le raiiM* ol thin. YKM. ». Tt>n« ts 
of the Wahhalils 31H. Capliulatlmi of 
the ItenI Kura>ii(h t** the Prophet , 333. 
Karly Moslem history cf some of the 
tribes. 3.')3. et »eq. Dwellings of the 
Arabs In the lime of Mohaasmod. 848. 
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TiM ■•■tfwi dlTidad by Umm Into HirM, 
966. DIseue* of tb« Arebt of El H^m. 
8<i7. et teq. Arafat tioi thr tklirul pbysl- 
rian» UuU ibejr ««rr, 2173. iNirtrali of 
Ihii liHTiurr mcc (if Araib«. X», XA Tb« 
Ariili, ur «rjir tlAiirr, 4Ui. Arali mi|hy. 
ftli«l«Hi«, 410. l>ia<*r<tirv bi<4«r«ii tbn 
l«iwii iiimI r«Miiilry Aral*, ii. M, 1 1. 'I*brlr 
ttiMrnafcs, Xl. rf m^. Tli«*lr ruiirralft, 33. 
'ibvlr (lllNruliy oi bcviiiig UiUrsC, 09. 
The rncet o( Kl Ucjax. 7G. #1 Mf ■ Krvolt 
airukiut Ilia aulliiiritjr of (be ^iulUM, ill. 
I4*V H. Arab }«ulou«]r oT being ovar- 
l«M»krd, I7i>. M. 
Arabic Gaufrall^a' ion not ibe forte of tbe 
Arubic iauy<iage. L S13 lit racilliie* for 
rbymliif. 307. m. Traillilunt re«p«xiiuic 
lu oritflii, 3S9. Said t» be »|iokca bv tbe 
AliiiliJitr, 9X9. n. Hurliy ul tbe li«4uula 
dialect, il. 98. Kxanslnatloii of tbe ob- 
Jiftluui lu Araldc as a guttural tongue. 
Ml. a. Diarereiico In tlie ai ticulatiun uf 
several Beduuin ctaiw, {i9. n. Suited lo 
p(M*trv, but. It U ai»»erted, not to nirr- 
caiitiltf transactiont. 100. Tbe ticiom 
proiiuocUtion of likdlaiit and tlavee, Stl7. 
N. The »ouff .uf Maytunah, iU. The 
beau.iful Tumar cbaiacter, X3M. l)lf- 
frrttitcvt uf t»|>lnioa among travelitY* and 
liiitfiiUtt ro«|iectliig Arabic and lt« du- 

ArMf.li* iliti M;i«jiJ. at Kl Kiiba, i. 3*j!i. Tail 
Ar.iiat,3*>.V 

Arnf.it. MtHiiit (uiH-iciiily JcIm*I Hal, now 
Jt'lM'l cl Kaliiiiuh). ccreiiiuiijr uf ili«- |>il> 
at linage to, il. 3Md. DcMrrijMlon uf. *JUO. 
rurnier high cultivation of tlie Arauc 
phiiii, Vt9. Derivation uf the word Ara- 
fui, :<10. II. Tne cump ai rangenieuti at. 
311. Snpeitti.iuiu rite on behalf of 
women at, 81 i. lite cereunMilifs ot Ibe 
l>4jr of Arafai, 314. rl srq. The smnuu, 
VI!). The liiiirx from Arafat. Til, The 
a|t|iriiat'h loilii' Araiai plain, VfM. 

Araki. the cognac of Kg)|>t Miid Turkey, 1. 
13a Call*^ at Cairo " sciroppu di gom- 
ma,** ISO. N. A favu«iriie drink amotigtt 
all vliUi^et Mild M'Xi*a, 130. n. 

Arbun (I'lirnett inunry), il hi. 

Arch«-s, |M»iiite«i, known at Cuiro 300 vf^rt 
iMinrv Ihry arr«' inirtHtm'til nii«i Viiit< 
laiMl, i. !H. N. Thr pM MMit .SaiMfiilc 
niuM)Uc-arihit(*cluii*, urigni uf the, 3tU. 
». Mmple tatte« uf the Arab* in. y,^. 
The clUnut«< Inimk-al to the endurance of 
the iNillding*. 37i» 

Anan hrrrtlcs. i. 13d. m. 

Arlnil. tribe of Ariil« to called, 1. HI. 

AiU, Bl (a hridt-ftrtH in), n. i3. 

AriiliMM'liC, Muihm iiiniy uf. I. 105. n. 

Arkain blu Arkaiu, la»t king ol tbe Amalik, 
i. ::'Ji. 

ArniiMtlan mMrii.igi>, a, i. 119. 

Arin» pruhibiird iN'ing cairicd in Kirypi. i. 
17. Arii.s of Arabs. *i:a *i4l. ; il. 104 \0\ 
Th«tse wurn by Oriviual iravrilrrs, i. S3'i, 
V3.I. Should always b** ktpt bright, S33. 
Aims of Arn.iuut irrcgiilai hork«, X&8. 
Thr use ul the ItMyunt* t invaluable, Wil. w. 
Siiletius of thf CaUiirrse. 2iil. m. Sabret 
prt-irrred tu iiAfs b\ Indians, !(6I . m. 

Army, amuunt uf the Tuiki»h, of El llrjas. 
i. .-iti. H. The Itattaliun, regiment, and 
camp, 377. IS. 



AraMi. v.. his vUlt 10 Um raiat of CIm 

dykeoriUnib.Lni.«. 
AmaouU. See Albaniaiu. 
Arab, or tbrooe. of Cud, ii. 177* 
Art, Arab, origin of. i. 90. ai. 
Aruaab, •• 1 (a bridr), 11. Ml. m, 
Arsab. or Arab war«iaur«f. ilia, i. 4IN. N. 
AmnI Idn Xaruab, Ida ruiifeMun liy lli« 

l*ruuh«*t, 1. 338. 
Asal Asmar, or brown hooey, II. Itft. «. 
Aariepias gigantea (ashr), ki humiiaiiea hi 
tbe deacru uf AraMa, b. IH Bcnrs i|i« 
lona-MNigbt appla of Sodum, 131. n. Tbo 
fruit lurd a« a medicine by the AralM, 
I3:l ». Called the "* silk. tree,* 131 «. Its • 
urobable fature commercial fanpurtaiiee, 
131. u. 
A•bal^ or CkHnpaniooa of tbo 'Prophet.* i. 
3U8. Tbe Uttuwanat el Atbab, or C< Juoia 
M tbe Companloiu, 313 n, Oravea of tho, 
at Kl Bakia. 3S. 
Aabab cl SiiOab. or ** Compnniom of tho 

Sola," I. 348. ». 
Asbals tbe relationship amoof tbe Bedomlnt 

so called, U. 113 
Asbgar. All Farba, tbe Embrol lli^. U. 7% 
Ashr (AkdepUs gigajtea). wkicb see. 
Asb wkt, or seven courses, round ibe Kaabah, 

ii. 191 
A&kar. tbe Masjid el, ii. 49. 
Asr, Ki (or Mltcrnuun pr ycrs).l. S98. «. 
Assayd, the Jcwub priest of Kl lledluab, 1. 

3:Ki. 
** Ai>M*» Inriilng llicir backs upon All»b's 

Uiirrcy," i. 333. 
AsMrs, tbe of Kl M(-diiudi,ii. 17. Usefuliirss 
Ol the ass In tbe East, 264. n. The best 
and higheat priced animals, 264. «. 
Assassination, bow put an end to ai Naples 

an«l leghorn, 1. 851. is. 
Assassins (Irum llasbsbaabsbiyun),l. 162. «. 
Astrunomy amung tbe modern Egypiians, i. 

IU&. tt. Aniunn ilu* Ik^oulns.Ti. 107. 
Afewad (dark or black), ibe wurd, i. 34C. is. f 
Aiakab, Jebei (Mountain of ]>olivcranoe), 

L I'M, 191. 
Atfali, i. 3a 
Auf, the Ueni. tbHr langnage, ii. 99. m, Suli- 

divisions ul the tribe. 3<i8, 
Aukaf, ur br«pir»ts lelt to tlie rruphrt's 
nitiMpie. i. Sau. TIium> givrti lu lint Iktil 
lltiMi)!!. it. 4. 'Ihe Naxir ei Aukaf at 
i:taisiuiiliiioplu, 8. Si>c Wakf. 
AuUd Sam bin Nub (or Amalikib. Amalik) 
inspired with a knowledge of tlie Arabic 
tirtigue. 1. KB). Settles at El Medlnsh, 
Z/a. liidrntifleil with the Fhcanicians, 
Amah kites, Canaaul et, and llvksoa, 329. 
IS. Supplanti-d by the Jews, 333. 
A us, Arab triue ol the. I. 333, 33ft. Their 
aars with the Kliaraj. 33ft. C'onverte«l l.jr 
Mahammcd, 337. 'I heir plot against &!«*• 
hammed. 343. 'Ibeir mixture witii ibo 
Amalikah, ll. 711. 
Austrians. despii»e*l In Kg)-pt. I. 108. 
Aw ah, the, or |ilain» about Kuba, i. 363. 
Aa^ni, Ihe, Ol uubile vulgus ul ElMctlioah, 

i. 3U). 
A) at, or Koranic verse, i. 339. 
At isiia, accrdt s lu the wishes of Osman and 
llusan to be buried near the Prupi.rt, I. 
818. Her pillar in Ihe musque ol the 
I'luphet, 3-i'i. Her ihanilM-r, or Ihe 
llmrab, 34H. Anecdote of ber. Ii. 34. n. 
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Hrr tomb, 38. Her Jealoasj of Che Coptic 

girl Mnrirah. 47. 
A]ni«l Btrkat,the,l. ni. 
Afn «1 Zutkn (autre spring), the, of El 

Medlnnh. I. aC4, ar>\ 
Ayr. J«bel, its dlstamt* (Vom El Medlnah, I. 

969. Ctitsed bjr tlie ProphM, L 404. 
AvTNs bill M«as, converted by the Prophet, 

1.387. 
Ay) as. Kail, his thcoloflcal works, I. 104. 

IS. 

Ayyiib, Abo, the Ansarl. I. KW. The Bait 
Ajryuh, his drsrendniits.JISI. 

Ayyiin, well of, at VH Mmlhiah, I. 344!. 

Aim, the, or siiiuiiKins tii prnj-er, I. Ifi, 
34N 

Aihar, Kl, mosque, the, at Cairo, I. !MV. 97. 
et *eq. Foundation of, 99. Immmse 
numlMrt of stud* nts at, 100. Course of 
■tudy pursud In, 101. The principal of 
thr Afithnn Collefte, .Shaykh AM H Wah. 
hab ibii, YiinuK el Sul •ymanl. llft-i-lS7. 

Asrael, the ancnl of denth, I. SOI. 3A0. 

Asrnk, Bahr el, remarks on tht* usual trans- 
lation of the expresshm, 8G4. n. * 

Bah p| Atakhah (Cate of Dellrcnnce), at El 

M»dlnah. I. 8 9 n. 
Bab rl Jabr (Gate of Repairing), I. 890. fs. 
Babel Nasr, the gate o( Cairo so called, I. 

189. Tombs outside the, 89S. n. 
Bitb el NIsa, the, at Rl Mrdinah. I. 819. 
Bah el Ranimah (Gate of Pity), at El Mrdl- 

n«ih, 1.819. 
Bah el Saiam, anciently called the Bab el 

Atakah. I 319. 
Balf Jibrall(Gat«of the Archangel Gabriel), 

1.890. 
Bab MpIMI (Gate of the Sultan Abd el 

MeiMI), at El Medlnah. 1. 819. 
Babel or Ualiyloii, scttM by the family of 

Noah, I. .199. 
Badanjan, (eg ■ plant), I. 3R7. 
Bad>maiti, or liquor -Tier ,|l. 996. 
Baghdad, I. SftA «. QiMrrel between the 

Baghdad and Damascus caravans, 11. 193. 
Baghlah (corrupted to Bungalow), the, I. 

178. 
Dayt el Ansarl. the, at El Medlnah, il. I. 

The Bayt Abu Jud, I . The Bayt el Shaab, 

I. The Bayt el Karraol, 1. 
Bayt el Maamur, 1. 177. 

B«rt el Naby (the Prophet's old house), at 

Hccaih. II. 974. 
Bart Ullah, or house of Allah at Meccah. 

Sre Kaabah. 
Bakhahtsh, meaning of, I. n. ». In the 

deterU of Arabia. 940, 941. 8»9. The 

odtout sound for ever present In Eg^pt, 

II. 16. Always refused by Englishmen, 
16. 

Bakia, El, cemetery nf, at El Medlnah. I. 
970. N. 97ft. 810. M. 814. Prayers for the 
•ouls of the blesse<l who rest In, 315. Visi- 
tation of, II. 81 . Graves of the Ashab and 
SayyIds at, 81. Fnuodiillon of the place 
by th- Prophet, 39. I>elrrl|«iion of a 
Aineral at, 3i. Tht* martyrs of. 37. Tombs 
of the wivfs and itaiiRhlers of the Prophet 
at, 3ft. The beititais of, 'M. Thr Itctii^. 
dirt Ion of, 49. Tim oilier reii-titllim of. 
43, 44. n. 

Balal, his mosque at Rl Mimakh.nh. I. .173. 

Bieian, or Balsam of Meccah, used In the 



enr» of woandi, 1. 871. Set Gliead, balm 
of. 
Bamiyah, an esculent hibiscus, i. 887. 
Banca tin. 1. 175. 
Baras, the kind of leprosy so called. See 

Leprosy. 
Bartiers. Eastrm, their skill, 1. 977. 
Barr,:KI. at Mt^inah, 1. 977. 9NI. 
Barsim, or Egyptian clover. I. 387. 
Bartema. reference to, i. 813. si. His ac- 
count of a colony of Jews In Arabia, 

839. fs. 
Basalt ( H«Jar Jehannum. or hcll-stcne), il. 

74. 
Bachi lliisiiks. Irregular tin«i|»s at (Uiiro, i. 

15.1. 
Bashat rl Askar, or commander of the forces 

of the CAravan, il. 79. 
Bashir Agha College, the. at El Medlnah, 

II. 94. 
Bastarah. and Its trees, I. 80. 
Bathlog In cold watiT, thn Arab distike to, 

I. 109. «. Hi** l»ath In the Ilarat Zawaran 

nrRI M<'dlnah.375. 
Bain Arnnh. near Mount Arafat, 11. 910. 
Batn el Mnhaiwuir (Basin of the Troubler). 

at Muoa, ii. 903. 
Batlnltn, tlie lowest order of the Eunuchs of 

the Tomb, i. 357. 
Batul, El (or the virglo), the term applied 

to thf Lady Fatimah. i. 315. si. 
Bawabin. one of the orders of the. Eunuchs 

of I lie Tomb, ». n57. 
PaaaNr, thr, of El Mrdin.nh. I. 874. 
BayasI schismatics, the. Ii. 6. 
Bayonet, lue of the. not learnt In the English 

army. 1. 961. w. The moat formldame of 

olTemlve weapons, 961. n. 
Bavruha, Bir el, at Kiiba, f. 896. «. 

^ Beauty-masks,** lu vogue at Meccah, 11. 

96r.. 
Bedouins {$re also Aralie), the Aulad Ali, i. 

It 9. N. Mi>de of proceeding of Itedmiin 

rohber", 193. Awrd only by the Alhauian 

Irregulars, 199. Thrir habits. 139, 140. 

I'heir songs, 140. 935. Their lobarco- 

Sipes, 140. Remarks on the modem 
inaitic or Tawarah race of Arab*, HO 
et Bfq, Enumeration of the chlrf clans of, 
140. Ethnoera|ilii4-al pecuiii>rities of, 141. 
Purit) of blood of the Muuiynah, 147. 
Imfirovement In the condition of the 
Bedouins. 143. Iluw manageable In the 
Desert, 144. Their love of the Oasis, 
145. M. How treated by the dty Arab, 
I4H. A lledotiin ambuscade, 169. Their 
dislike to bathing in cold water, 169. 
Their f. od, 179. n. 90^. The wreckers 
of the coast of the Red Sea. 900. Thrlr 
bad character at Marsa Damghah, 908. 
Those of the roasts of the Red Sea, 
913. The ramel lledotilns of Arabia. 994. 
The llatlml tribt *• out." <1\ The black- 
mall levied liy thrm on travellers. 997. a. 
8I«5 1 ii. K, nf . Detcrlptioo of a Sliafkh 
fbllr equipped for travelling. 993. Dress 
of the poorer das*. 931 . Their suspicions 
of p4*n>oiiii tkrtrhiiig. 9^3. h. nrHouIn » o- 
niaii lra«iiiig »,\\vr\* Niid goal*, 939. f 'harac^ 
Irr of tl.r tiilirni Itrui-llarii, y4a llteir 
fitiilr. 210. riir Iti-iil Itii All trilie dr. 
fralnl l.j .Sir I.. Smith, :;4i. a. Their hi. 
gcuutiy In tliMiugiiishing between loc.iil. 
ties the most similar, 943. Quarrel with 
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tktm, ML The SoMyak asd MakmU, 
•ab-fuDllks of Che liankUb. M9. TIm 
Brni Aair, ^49. I'brir iMat of Tmmm 
ll«f in 181 1, m. Figtil lice vmi Uma smI 
Ibe AliiMiUu tfuo|N. 361. 1C&. Tkrir 
OKtlhid iirimiliHg vinumU. 3*0. m. Tkdr 
alLM-k 141 Uic raravrfU, Ifih. Ciraves of ilir 
Hnil haliM. ur KalMab.lOi. a. Klia|ariil' 
Ibrir gtavca, SG7. Tlieir conlcM'|4 for 
muIm aod aM«a. 'Ot. 'Itair appcaraaet 
hi iba Dam—nii caravaa, 400. a. Tba 
Brni Hutoyn al El IfMlluah, it. S. !%• 
Bttti All at Iba A«ail, 1, 4. AUui»M all 
tb^ BedouiOi uT Bl Madiuah of ib« iShafel 
■cbotil. 6. Tbrir idra of tb# defnalatl- n 
of laboMr, 10. Korioii* i(bt becwean tba 
llawAsiia and tbe llawamkl, 311. Prac> 
fticv «»f rmriuilnn rhildrm to Ibeir rare 
IbaC tbrv May Iw bard«ii««i bjr lb«; «li»cl- 
pliMo III iIm* l>rMYl, a. Iticir kaiilnett 
fur riiUNMK a llaiji, VO, 'llie S«ilih uUm! 
iuvcti'raie itluiwicrrn, 58. 'Ilicir ltk*a» of 
diMaiice, G6. «. Tbrtr diflruUjr ul brariuf 
ihlrsc. G(». Acctiuiit ul* ibe Brdotiina or 
Rl llaiai, 70. it ttq. Th« ibrra racra. 76. 
Tkr imliveiM, or auioi-htbuuct. 77. 7*licir 
•iniUrity tu ibr btUiiceiia oi Inaia, 77. a. 
Tlia adTMic, 77. 'I be Ubuiai'lltca, Tt. 
Ifistura of iba llimyarttlc and Amali. 
fcab uibrt. 78. imniiUbiliiy of race In 
Ibr dctert, 79. FiNrifrfit of tbe llfjasi Be- 
duuiiii, MO. I'brir Icuauri^, C(iiupk*xioo, 
Ac, 80. 8:1. Tbvtr »lalurc, 83. Tlieir 
ftytU-iiialic iiitvfinarriaKC, 84. A|>|M*araiice 
ul tlie wmnm, 8i. Manners o( the B<*> 
duului, 8&. 'I'belr true cbaracter. 8fl 
How Arab socbty U buiind tni^etbcr, 86, 
87. Fitful and unccrlaln ralui^r of the 
Btfdotiiua. 87. Caiis«>s ol llieir bravery, 8H. 
llie two Ihiuf • vkbirh lend tu tuftcii tbrir 
ferociif, kU. Trnderiiesa and |Nilb«i« of 
their old poet*, 93. Ileroliin of the wo- 
BArn, 93. B»i»iiiii filaionk aflection, ai.d 
their chivalry, 94. Dakbi, or |irulertlon, 
anioiig thetn, 97. Their portk frriinf , 97, 
98 ElTtfCt of Aiab p'^ctry in ihe Du»rit, 
9i. Brigandage honour,d)le aniimg ibe 
Hedouiiit, 101 . The price of btiMid among 
Ihrm, 101. Inlrnsil)! of llinr |Mtftlont, 
102. Thrir aiNtria. IIKI. TlMtr »ca|Miiift. 
101. UiS. Tliitr >««Md |>l.ijr, Ilk*. 'I'licir 
liiii»l«'aiiiliiiuai«'alluBiMiiiu'iit», Ill7. 'I'iiHr 
•iiryiTy, 107. Tbdr religion, Ku. Tlnlr 
ceremonies, 1 10. t'ircuincisiiNi, I lO. Mar* 
ritfgi*. 110. Fonrral rhrs. 111. Methods 
of livliig on terms ol friendship with them, 
I II , II t. Their bond of salt. 111. Their 
goM-rninriit, ll^t. 'llie tbrerluld kind of 
rt'i.iti<Hi»hipMin<u|t tlH'irllN's: ibe Akliali, 
the Klinoii, and the Akbaw^t, 1 13^ Tht-ir 
drt-st, 114, IIA. I lirir IinmI, lUi. Smoking, 
117. Tbi! mibMiin* viim|iarr«l wnh tliu 
Noitb Anieilraii Indians. Ii7, 118. Sii* 
periorliy of the formrr, i IH. I- numeratioti 
of tbe principal branrbe* of tbe Bedouin 

C>-nraloj(lc4| irre, 367. Ferocity of ilia 
fiayiiah Hvdouin*. Ul. 1*brir vUlt to 
the lluu*e of Allah, I9S. Tbeir dis- 
gust when in towns, Wl. m. Their ap- 
pearaurr In llie |)an>a«ciM raravaii on tlie 
Arrffai |ilaiii,S04. T«>f ir rb-anliness com- 
purrd with ihr dirt ol the iltt Arabs, "ili. 
Their fondness for tbr song of Majrsiuiah, 
1 1 a. IS . Tbrir V lid dance* and songs, S46. 



Bedr. Bl. th« ■eenaof the PraHwCH 

pal Bibcary eaploila. L Sit. SSS. 96E. ■. 
Beri.roaaadavcd uawbolcauMa by tk&%t^bt, 

tt. 17. u. 

B«Wtfs Isi tlw l*ro|JM!i'a aMa^ist, L B». 
r^nairbaggars MraribclCMtbof tbe IjMir 
KaibMab, 316. 318. At Ibe loMb of ibw 
l^ipbct. lit. buottf aanaiar oi; ai Bl 
KakK U. It. 

Ball lab, or Plaea of Crowdtag^ Miccab aa 
called, U SM. 

Balal,tra Propbat** vocsihi, L ttl ; L l.«. 

BrIU, ori^ aDd symbolical ■■aniiig ot, i. 
77. IS. 

Belut bl iwMniMfaa. Ibe. I. S3t. 

Brni. I larb. Iba Arab tribe.! 94t,t4l. Tbefr 
iwiibi. 141. h«d>-CiMiilkt aud faMiilitt uf 
Ihe. 319. Tbeir de<i«l vt T^osna Bry attd 
bU trijo Turks, 2». 

Brui l»raH. I>r. Wilsoo'a ubacrvaUoM om 
tbe. 1.143. «. 

Beui-Jabayi>ab, tbe, i. tOt. n. 

BetiURalb. the. I. lOt. a. 1«0. 

Benjamin of Tudrta, bla acconat of tbe 
Ji-wUb ttdony in Arabia. 1. 333 m. 

Bo4ue>li (AiAaf) left to Ibe l*ropbci*a 
uo»qur, I. 3St. 

Berberia. cbaiarterirtica of Ibe, I. CI, CI. 
197.*. 

Bertulurd. M., bis visit lo Meccab, i. 4. u. 

Be)iiars. Kl ZMbir, Sidtan of Kgyut. bis con. 
irilHitbiu to tbe mo>quc uf the I'roidiet, i. 
SM. 

** Bidaat.** or cii»tom unknown at tbe time 
of tbe Pmitbet. 1. lAC. a. 

Bir Abba». in Kl ll«aax. I. lib, Uescrlplbm 
of It. 2f4». 

Bir el Arik, the. In Ibe garden of Kuba, i. 
39A. Clltfd also tbe Uir el Talat (of 
Sallia). 39G. 

Bir el Hin<ii, the balilng.phKe. i. 167. 

Ilir Said (.vaid** a ell), i. «44. 

Bilioiu complaints common la Arabia, I. 
3;o. 

Birds, the. of tbe palm-arovca of Rl IfedU 
tub, I. |8|. Carrion birds on tba road 
bctwrrn Kl Mrdinah aud llerrah. ii. 61. 
The llakliain ami Ukab. 62. Vb ii ait«* of 
llin kill* and rruw lo Ibo dwrllliigs uf 
niMii, 73. 

Itlikuli, Kl, llin vilLige so ridbil. I. ». 

Birkat, Kl (llie Tank), descriptluu of. U. 
ISO. 

Bimi. Q. Ihe daU »-> called. L Ml. Tbe 
grafie so termed, 3k7. 

Bissel, battle of. ii. 89. a. 

BIsr rl Kiilii (cotton sred), used as a rc- 
iiirdy in (lir*4>nlrr)r. i. 371 

Black mall lv*lc«l by the Bcdouius, i. Ttl- 
M. I.'i3: II. 113. 

Black Slonc(llajar d Asw.id). the famrns, 
ol tbe KaalMh. il. I ft. I7K. iW. Tra- 
ditions rcspei-liug the. Ift7. a. Its po- 
sition, 1 58. Its rppearance, 1A9. Cere- 
monies on visiting It. 188. 191. 

Bles*iug the Pn»phct, t ICcary of the act of, 
i. 34'l. a. 'I he idea borrowed fiom aroore 
ancient faith, 30i. a. 

Blood- ret enite. tlie, 1. tZO. 

Blood-feud, proper n»c of tbe. I. Sftl. Its 
intportaiic*; In Arab toclecy, Ii. 86. Tbe 
price of blood, 103. 

Bukbari. El, tbe O'lebrated divine, i. 101. a. 




■ oaki, lf«l^, tbsH nut In Kbaoli In 
B|nl,1.in. Wnrti « Hnltm dWInltr, 
HAVtHT. Ami on Isfic ud rkMorlc, 
IM. s. AlIMin, IM. ■. HIMorr and 

Btll1lWlBilI.Iul.lI. FsdlT, JM, H. AtHIII- 

ductoflJaiikiit Bl Hr^ndi, ll.lt. 



Bonwo. plliitot rrfliii. la MaccAh^- tJi- 
■gud*. tlH Ab|H<Blu sAltdr w'aUtd, 




it KnbHk* Bt ADUllijimpiirti. A. 
U— toju*. ftTTiBhlpr. T. Clbniiai, 
). MJu, T. LvHb ■■ AlatuidTlB, T. 
■■ccoiFiillf dlifulna blni*l(. II. »dp- 
HHd br Uh HTTBtil Inbiu AjimMl. 
Bkuisi thg HiltUOM •» ■ Sh>;kta. II. 
VIdu El NBhl *nd Itaa nncnld* IkbII- 
Utl 0< AmBBdrU. II, 19. IIh i|ihII*- 

DhiIiIi h taHlif til* MfrU dbltuLlr, if 
Adnli iIh BBUHof ShBjkh Abrtiillali, 14. 
Msiai. d u ibr pmlikn or i MurihU, 1 1. 
L*TBi AlcunfrlB, l(. Ha ndtcnlurn 
la inwcli of 1 p*M|Mii, ID. Khwbii fm 
uanafBi ih* aluulH. n. Illf >Bidnitii 
nd audi, n. I/iaiM Alrundriji, tf . 
VMuanp Uh till*.*). ArrliHalllu- 
kk, it. LodfM allk Hijin KtaudilHkhtk 
li«VdU f* '"" ■" •^" — b-i-fc -r 

nr iMit WBii, fi mi|in»iiiB 

.•r>llliH,HI. TiilmBHkiwkli, 




EX. 305 

nriBd.lH. LnilDNarHferlbB)oaniin, 
Itl. Vk.lMWDrmdH.ltt.in Nnu 

IM. OliiBlBiipKHpaHllin.giktliBlnMr- 
Tiotlm of UiBcliltfnf Iht aMub sb11«i. 

rutin* Irsm Calr- («i«d utttmtn, lu. 
A dlnlBf af iHivMabllllT, ]IT. BHuikli 
Nuur. tbt llBdMlB. Ill, t*^ D(|«(U 
fism Cairo. IK. ThB Dam,l« Avf. 
Thr mtilnliilM kaH. IM. Kimibwi IIh> 
BwiHi. IM. Hrida BiiHinit a ^<•I|F «' 

Blihl, M. Ifurrik* aitk llw gutrrBiir 
ar»lrt, IML Iltien|illin<>rtUa|HI|rlH'l 
Mh»-ira»IMM at Nwi, ll- M Vf. 

Blclm Bwak-n^ kr>'>«<aiil.'ia.' Fau. 
HHUiKMiranr iFWMa.lM. Xladiina 
of Mr. Wall, lU. P>-B*i«laM rar Ih* 
•ttrags (Kim Kvi, lA SwImt •> Ika 
(■.r."p- Ini.. IS" riM- »l1»H«i.rtlr. ilw 
"li.4ilnnira.-lai. A bauWaMKilic 
KuHtiMi, in. Lmn Bun, I'd. 

Hiinmnia Blnn, in. ' Tlia "GoMni 
Wtte" aaround, 199. Ra-eabailu, IK. 
Bncliii Tni, iv. Vlttu H-H>' llM 
BBihi.m. LHiuTor.iirL KBtubCb 
IhlrlT-iliiliuari'iiul.lM. KalinDliBin- 
■liahaBelKHHa, Wl, Enim Wljk Kir- 
Emii. ■». Sin. br JrbBl tluB'>. tia. 
NnrliBrnckTri.lll. Makei Jr«*l lluiiB. 
lit. WDiiHdl lib ISM. ll.V Thr hall at 
Oambu.tlB. Bu'inliun>rB«al>.n<.AB 
xnnint pant at tambu. tM. Panoiialaa 
Ml AkD. ih. Hit HjubbII ar foctat 
Kann. tSS. Drrarli frM Vanlxi. Wk. 

»;. H<'.ii»»> iiii^ marrh. IHI. Alarn 
of *- ll4iFani< " nn IhlFTn. Ml. UfMhi'* 



■ajkah. MI. llu ■ Anal 



."«»; 



■iiillnai and BwhBUaini vf (ha ftl^lini, 
llamld,' il!."Tlia_T(.lw" and ehlJm 

Bl' lirdlnal 



sf Ih* 'KU. 111. Hraun 
that IH* Pmnhtft mu 
■hfd la Um lliijtih, I 
M...IW .•! KuM, mi. 
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leave B Medioah. 51. Adieus. 54. 1Tb« 
kut night at El Medioah, bC. The ki«xt 
datifen, 57. Th*- march from Kl Mrdi' 
nah, 511, 5<Jl The fint hwlt, <9. A Kliioniv 
pass, C4. Juurnry Irtiin Kl Siiwajrrkijah 
to MiirahallU. A iiiiall r«ai4. i*i:t. A 
itlKhl j«Nirii<7, lyU, All attm-k of tliu 
lUnybak. I.*M. The Higrlia sighU Mec- 
cuh. 147. lli» firal vUit to the lluiMe of 
Allah. 1M4. Hit UDComfortahle lodcing, 
194. KeturiM to the Kaabah, 196. Cere- 
nonfet of the dajr o( AraCu.SU. et uq. \ 
and oi the day of Victim*, 125. Accldeut 
at the Grfat Devil, 237. Ilvvisils the 
Kaabah. XS. The sacrlllcra at Miiiia, 
S40, 841. The Mirmon at the Uaraiii, 
S4H. Life at Meccah. aiid the Little Til. 
griinage, 'i.'M). TImi uilgriiii** coiilcni- 
pl«t«!d rcMilulloii lo ilv»tn»y the slave- 
Irailc, tl6, l)«»4*ripti(Hi ol a dinner at 
Meet ah, :eNO. Lt-MVi-a Mm call, *iM4. 
Kvciils on tin? road, "OA. <t $cu. Kulcra 
Jtfddah, «8U. Kud of the |.llgriiu's |M:rv- 
f rluationt, 2!l9. 

Butat, Bir el. at Kuba, 1. S97. «. 

MutinrM, tlyle of doing . in the Eati, i. S7. 

ItaMora, a dien of thictct, how rvloimcd, I. 
8.M. R. 

Baiter ciariSed (Samn In Arabia, the In- 
dian ghee) iifinl in the Kaat, i. 177. S38. 
*. Foiidiicsa of Orirnialf lor, ii. II. 

Biuaat, Uir el, at Kuba. i. »i7. 

Caglioaro, Count (Gui»eppe DalMuno), the 
iiiipo«ior, hU •elileini'nt of (Greeks at Kl 
llcdinah, i. iM). n. ; ii. Vt. 

Cain, hi* butial- place under Jebel •ham- 
tan, ii. 185. R. 

Cairo, ill crIcbrattBd latticed windows. L 35. 
Medical practii loners in, 57. Ex|ienses 
of a iMcheior in. 64. A Cairo druggist 
described, 66. Tlie Abbasiyeh pKlitce, 
77. S« enr from the Mu»que ol Moham- 
med Ail hy moooiiaht, ll'i— 84. A stroll 
in the city «t iiinht, K7. Immensi! 
number of moM|ues at. ilS. Once cele. 
briited for its librarit^. *M. n. FMn.itic 
8lia)klis, of, 110. n. The cor|Hir:ill<iii«, 
or st'cict S4Mii'tt«'s, of, 1 10. DcM-nirtMHi 
of llio ft-stlval followrliig tlitf llaiiiaxau, 
Hi. Thi! ••New Y«Mrt'rflU" at t'liro, 
I lU. Meaning of tiic iianif (*.tlru. 1 13. m. 
Tlie prt-saiiMiig In, i 14. Thr inliabilauls 
panic-strivken at the rumouis of a cnn- 
spir;«ry, 114. Scenes Itelore the |>olice 
magistrate, 114, 115. Vulgar arabeM|ues 
on the tomb» outside the ilub rl Nasr, 
^'ti. m, (*ar<i< ns in tiir nimquirt of, 324. 
Iliu luaaiclaii of. 370. :f7l. ». 

C'aniliMy, fiull ot. I. tXfl. 

Cannl.graikk nf IImi DrMut. i. 845. 

i^iiifls. uliscrvalious ou iid'ug, I. 138 13!!. 
The •* i.akh." 147 n.,V37. I'lic hliajkh or 
agent o((lhe Mukhanij), 3X4. Ilisdutles, 
331. R. Loading camels in Arabia. 328. 
The masliait. or stick for guiding. 330 n. 
Tlie Arab as»eriion that in« ft-et of the 
(' imei are t*alne«l whm siaiHiing siiil, 
334. M. Mounting a camel. 334. Tra- 
▼clluig In Indian fllr, 336.341. Face at 
which camrU travel. 3:17. m. Meihud of 
cantri-sleaiiiig In Aiabia. v43. n, Tne 
celebrated camels of NiJU, 358. r. Camel- 
Cravelllng compared with dromcdary- 



travelllDjr, 373. n. The tbe-cmnel wblrh 
guided Mohammed. 140. Ml. UL Ca- 
thartic quallikt of camels* milk. The 
huge white Syrian dromedary. 4fM>. I'be 
Utaliil. 4U0. Tlie Nakah, 400. m. 'Fho 
canu'ls 111 Kl Minlinah, ii. IC. (!iuiicl hir- 
ing at Kl Minlinah, 313. The canM?ra 
•urcfootodness, 68. A nlght-Joumcy with. 
In the Desert, 137. Hpedmeot of the 
language used to camels. 188. «. Mode 
of sacrificing camels. 940. n. 

Canaanitea, tlie. Identified with the Amallk 
of the Muelcnis, i. 399. n. 

Canal, the nroposod,beCween Peliulum and 
Sues, I. 110. 

Capparis, the wild, fan Arabia, Ii. 71. 

Carainania, pilgrims from, i. 186. 

Caravan, a, I. 311, 343. Tliv «9cort. 948. 
The Tiivyaruh, or flying caravan, ii. 50. 
l^lie Kakli. or dronic«lary caravan. 50, 
Frinriikd oQiccrs of thu caravan lo Mec- 
cah, 7'i. 

Caravaiis«-rai, the. of Egypt. See Wakaleh. 

Caste in India. obsrr«ation« on, i. 35. n* 

Castor-plant, the, I. 886 

Cathedrals of Sp.iin, proofs of thdr Orien- 
Ul origin, i. 391. n. 

Calhvrin**, St . convent of, 00 the sboree 
of liie Red Sea. I 197. n. 

Cattle, breeding of, among the Bedouins, 
ii. I(i7. 

Cautery, tite actual, used in cases of dyscu- 
tery. I. 37 1 . And of ul« ers, 378. 

Cavalry. Ailianiaii Irregular, i. 358. Eng- 
lish cavalry tsclics deirctive, 3GU. llefer- 
ence to Captain Nolan's w< rk. 8(jO. 
Aucient ami modem cavalry, 360. The 
Chasseurs de Vincennos. 360. 

Ca*e, the, of Mount Oliod, I. 405. 

Celibacy in the East, penacious ellbcta of, 
il. 79. R. 

Cemetery of El Dakla. See Bakia. 

CemKery of Mt-ccab (Jannat el Maala), 
visit to the, il. 373. 

Cephreo. pyramid of, 1. 30. 

Cereals, the, of the Medinah plain, 1. 387. 

** Chains, Affair of,** (Zat el SaUuil;. il. 
H9. w. 

riialila'uus, tlic, in Aralda, ii.77. 

('li.i*s«>urs «i«^ Vliu-cnnca, i. 'itiO. 

(*hiiuiitliiK the Koran, i. iOI. 

( ln>«t|>s. |itianiid «>f. 1. 30. 

Childriu of the Arabs, i. 381. Their bad 
behaviour and bad language, 38i. %*3. 
C.iuscs of this, 881. N. Custom of en- 
trusting childrei' to Bedouins, ii. e9. 

Chivalry, Aiab li. 94. Songs of Aiitar, *.>4. 
Chivalry of tiir Cailph Kl Mutasim, 96. 

rhitb-t'iiiiii. Sei' Jiiia-MMi|;. 

(holt-ra Moibiia in hi llijaa. See Kih cl 
Aklar. 

(;hri»t. |M-rsonal suffering of, denied by all 
Moslems, I. 313. n. 

ChrislUns, cuhmy of, 00 the shores of the 
Kcd Sea, i. 197. Abuse of Christiaia Ui 
the KaU. li. 810. r. 

Civilisation, the earliest, always took place 
in a lertlle valley with a navigable river, 
I. 839. n. 

Circuroaml>ulatlon. See Tawwaf. 

Ciminicision. vt-remoiiy of, aninng the Be- 
douins, ii. 110. 'I he two kinds, Taharah 
andSaIkh, 110. 
CUopatra's Batba, I. 10. 
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Tl«wt rMpecUnf ▼■rioai naUoni of 
forelfnert, 106. Their longings for 
European rule, 109. Their hatred of a 
timid ijrannjr, 109. An Inttance of tbli. 
too. n. The propoerd ihip canal ana 
railway In. 1 10. Importnnce of, to the 
rulers of India, 100. Serrrt societies of, 
liO. m. I'rett.ganfs in, 114. Emploj^ 
ment of Albaniiin Irrvgulart In, IW. 
8mnl>reli|rious tradition of the supe- 
riority orOamanlis over Egyptians, 148. «. 
Story resi>ecting this, 143. n. Seasons of 
severe drought, 176. Diseases of the 
countrv, 176, 177* Food of the Stiesiant, 
170- iteasAn of the superiority of Bgvp- 
tlnn soidlers In the field, 179, 180. in- 
anionre of ilemrnnottr ami ctiarsmeSs of 
Unauage of lite ofllcials In Kgrpt, 190. m. 
Ruinous state of Ki llrjas the eAsct of 
the wart between the En^ptians uid the 
Wahhrfbis. Ul. n. Bad quality of the 
cofllse of, S79. u. I1ie scourge of oph- 
thalmia In, 81)8. «. The pot-beilled 
children of the bAnks of the Nile, 889. «. 
Egyptian monotMiiy of milk, cuids, and 
butter, at El Mi^inah, II. 9. ** Elephant, 
aflMr of tlie." 808. n 

Embradnf, Oriental mode of, I. 876. 

Bmir el IIj^, tlie. of the Damascus cara- 
van, I. 40:L nil privileges, 408. ». Abu- 
bekr the first Emir el Hi^U, 4(0. n. 

English, how regarded in Egypt. I. 108. 
Fable in Arabia retp«^lng their desire to 
become Moslems, li. Ift3. 

ESthen, reference to, i. 180. m. 

Epitheu, Arab I. 8(i9. «• ; JI70. «.3I4. Ap. 
plied to the Syrians, 11. 187. And to Da- 
maicus, 188. is. 

Eri«, the Moslem, commencement of, U 
841. 

Erythrsan Sea, the, 1. 191. w. 

Esma Sultanah, sister of Sultan Mahmnd, 
I.8A6. 

EtIque te In El Hcjas, 1. 408. u. 

Eunuchs of the Prophets* tomb, I. 804. is., 
80>l. M . 310. w., 81 1, n^ 818. 8». 384. 888. 
866. Antiquity of eunuchs, 866. «. Ori- 
ginated with Semiramis, 866. is. Employ* 
ment of, unknown at the time of the 
Prophet, 366. n. Considerations which 

Bve rise to the employment of, Svg. «• 
ethod of addressing them, 896. n. 
Value of the title of Eunuch of theXomb, 
866. IS. Sbaykhs of the Eunuchs, 866. 
The three orders of Eimticht of the 
Tomb, 366. 'l*ho airious and exceptional 
character of the eunuch. 3.^7. Ills per- 
sonal appearance, 867. Value of eunuch 
slaves at El Medlnnh, II. 18. Eunuchs of 
the mosque at Meccah, 176. Respect 
paid to a eunuch at Meccab, 879. &» 
Aghas. 

Eupliorbl«, In Arabia, il. 71 

Bve*s tomb, near Jeddah, U. 897. Traditions 
respecting It, 898. is. 

Eibekiyeh, the, of Cairo, I. 79. Drained 
aiMi planted by Mohammed Ail, 79. is. 

Eiioii-Oetier, I. 184. 

Face-gashing in Moocali, II. ari7. In other 

countries. 867. n. 
Fadak, town of, founded by the Jews, 1. 

833. 
Fabd, Shaykh, the robber chief, I. SlfL 



Fa-hlsB quoted, II. 800. 

Fairies, mknI and InnI, origin of, I. SOI . «. 

Faklhs, the, at the mosque at El MedtaMh, 

I. 803. 
Falconry, among the Arabs, II. 108. Origin 

of the »pori, 103. «. Its perfectkm as a 

science in ihn ISth century, 104. 
Farainah ( Pharaohs), the, origin of, aceofd- 

Inir to the Moslem writers. I. 830. 
Farai Yusuf, the mercliant of Jeddah, I. 47. 
Farantit. See Fllaria Medlnensls. 
Farrash (tent-pitchern, ftc.) II. 71. 
Farrathbi, or free servants of the mosque. 

i 367. ^ 

** Farsh el HjOar.** the, of the moeqne of 

the iVnphet, 1. 819. 
Faruk (the Spectator), a title of the Caliph 

Omar, I. Sfit. 
Fars, or obligatory prayers, i. 899, 
Fa*U, Mi>sl«ms*, I. 76. 
Fath, the Maslld el (of Victory). II. 47. 
Fatihah, the, I. 189. 196. Rrpealed at tha 

tomb of the Propliet, 806. Said for frleodt 

and relations, 806. u. 
Fatlmah. the Lwly, her tomb at El Medlnah. 

I. 896. K.) li. 41. Gate of, I. 803. »., 314. 
Prayer repeated at her tomb, 314. Epi- 
thets applied tn her, 814. «. The doctrlM 
ofhf^r perpetual virginity, 316. «. Her 
atrden In tne mosque of the Prr>phet, 884* 
Three places lay claim to be her burial- 
piare, 8*i6. Mosque of, at Kuba, 394. Ob- 
scurity of tradition respecting her last 
re*ting-place, il. 4i. n. 

Fatimah l>lnt Asad, motherof AII,hertoasbu 

II. 43. n. 

Fattumah, Uie name, 1. 170. 

FMlur (breakfast), i. 78. 

Fayrui, the murderer of Omar, L 417. 

Fasikh, tha MasJId al (of data-Uquor), H. 

46. 
Fasssh. value of the Egyptian, II. 18. «. 
•• Fealty of the Steep, tha First." I. 887. 

** The Second Feahy of the Steep,** 338. 

** Great Fealty of the Ste^p.** 3.18, 838. 
Festival*, the, rollowine the Ramasaa, I. 

111,118. Scene of Jollity at tha cenatary 

outside the Bab el Nasr, 1 18. 
Feuds bKween the Desert and City Araba. 

II. IH. 
Fevers, quotidian and tertian (Hammah Sa- 
ils), in Arabia, I. 369. Ramediea for. 87a 
Fiends, summoning of, fkvorita Bgyptlm 

pursuit of, i. 106. «. 
Fill (radlnhes). 1. 887. 

FIkh (holy law), study of, hi schools. 1. RH. 
Hiaria Medlnensls f Farantit), sot bow 

rammon at El Medlnah, I. 37f. 
FInatI, Giovanni, llaji Mohammed, his pil- 

Irimage, L 194. Sketch of his adventnraa, 
67. 
FIre-worshIp Introduced Into Arabia firoai 

India, II. 188. is. Agnl, the Indian fira- 

god. 186. IS. 
FIrusbadI, his graaamatlcal adventnraa, M. 

98. 
Fluinaras, the, of Arabia, I 8. The Samara 

" El Sarh.** 3^8. That of Mount Ohod, 407. 
Kiiiirnltiili, hi* Kamiis,nr leilron. 1. 108. m. 
Kllgiil. the, of IMoliammed. i. 3.10. 311 . •.. 
Flowers of Aralria, 1. 844. Of India, 944. 

or Persia, 844. 
Food of the Dedmdn8| II. 116. Their §•• 

durance of hunger, 1 i6L Method of < 
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faif locufltt. 116. Th«tar ikvorito food on 

louroeyt. 117. 
Fortkal, hit dMcriptkm of the Red 8m, I. 

SI 3. 
Forsler, Bev. C, ttrlcturet on hb attack 

oil aitMMm, U. 76. M. 
Fortr««« oT Kl Mcdiiiah, 1. 376, 177. 
Forte of tlui Bast, a sprclinon of, I. lAl 
Founuin. tb« uublk (8abil>,ur Kl Madinab, 

1.874. 
French, iheir popularity la Egypt, 1. 106. 

Chusm of this, 109, 
Frklajr Sermon, th«, of the Prophet, 1. Stt. 
Frult.irees, the, of Rl Medlnah. I 367. 
Fugitives, pIlUr of, lu the mosque of the 

Prophet, I in. 
Fukaha, the, or poor divioea, of the motqua 

of the Prophet, I. 360. 
Fukayf ir, Blr el, at Kuba, I. 897. n. 
FunnraU, Arab, II. 93. Description of a 

buriil At Kl llakia. 33. Funeral coremo- 

uics of the llodouliu. 111. 

Gabriel the Archangel. See Jibrail. 
0.ibriel's place (Makan Jibrail), In the 

mosque of the Prophet, 1. 333. 
Gabrirl, the Archangel, his comrounlcatlona 

to the Prophet, I. 34A, 346. 816. 
Galla slave girls, their value, U. 13. 
Gallaiitrj of Orlenuls. i. 205. Ungallaotrj 

of somn ** Overiands." 20b. 
Gembling unknown amongst the Bedouins, 

11. IU7. 
flarii tribe of Arabs, 1. 141. Low develop. 

raenl of the indigent of, 11. 77. 
Garden of our l«dy Katimah iu the roosoue 

of the Prophet, I. 334. Dale trees of the, 

334. Venerable palms of, 824. Gardens 

not uncommon in roosoui^, 334. 
Garlic and onions, use of.iii the Bast, 1. 33. is. 
Gates, the, of Kl Mrdiuah, i. 373. 
Geesh. Lord of, i. 7. 
Genealogy of the Arabs, Intricacy of the 

subject of the, il. 367. The best known 

Arabic genealogical works. 367. 
Generalisation unknown to the Arabs, 1. 

943. M. 
Geographical Society of London, Royal ; Its 

seal lor discovery, 1. I. 
Geography among the modem Egyptians, 1. 

|(i6. »., 343. m. 
Geology of the neighbourhood of Kl MedU 

nab, 1. 375. Of the road between Kl 

Medinah and Meccah, ii. 73. 74. 
Geomancy, iavoriie Egyptian pursuit of, 1. 

105.11. 
Geometry, study of. in Egypt, 1. 104. is. 
George Inn, the, at Sues. I 166. Society at 

tito. iia. 
(ihabita. Hi, or tho water-shed of El UodU 

nail, I. 3li3. 
Ghaiiir, Kl, doscriptlou of the plain of, II. 

IZ). ThelhreewulU of the Caliph llaruu 

at. 139. 
Ohallb, the late sherif of Meccah, revered as 

a taint, 1. 337. n. Puichases the treasures 

of the Prophet's tomb from Saad the 

Wahhabt, 3M. 
Ghaliyji, her heroism, 11.93. 
Ciiasi (or a crutader). i. 316. is. 
Ghasi (twenty- two piastres), paid to the 

free servants of the Mo»que, i. 3-17. 
Ghee, the, of India, i. 857. ii. 13.. Cou- 



aldared by lodiaoi almott as a 
for diseases and wounds. IS. m. 

Ghiil (Dinrll), bow expelled from mtmnu 
RUflbring (h>m bydro|)bobla, I. 87 S. 

Ghiil. the hill near Meccah, 111. 136. 

GhiirlMl, Sir el, at Kuba, 1. 897. «. 

Ghuri, Kl, the Sultan, bis additions to CIm 
K^abah, ii. 163. 

Ghusat, or Crusaders, 1. 816. ts. 

GUflar Bey (governor of Sues). 1. 141. 186. 
Account ofbim, 156. 

Giants fJabablrab), the, who fought against 
Israel. 1. 830. 

Gibbon, Kdmund, bis derlvatloo of tbo 
name Saracens. II. 76. n. The Rev. C. 
Forster*s attack on him, 76. «. 

Gibraltar, the name, 1. 7. 

Gilead, babn of, grows as a weed In Bl 
Hejas, 11. 143. ItslArabname, IU. «. lU 
value In the valley of tlie Jord m, 148. is. 
Introduced by Cleopatra Into BgypC, 
14.1.n. Places wh«re tliu best Is produeod, 
1 43. N. Qual iUcs of t he best kind. 1 44. m. 

Goat, milk of the, U. 17. is. Flesh of tbo, 
17. IS. 

Gold ornaments, forbidden to be worn bf 
the Moslem law, 1. 81. ». 

** Golden Wire," the pilf rim-shlp, L I6S. 
lu wretched state. 164. All Murad, tbo 
owner, 164. The passengers, 164-186. 
Riot on board. 186. Halt near the 11 um* 
mail Bluffs, 193. Runs aground, 196. 

Gospel or Infancy, quotation from the, U. 
143. n. 

Grammar, how taught In Egyptian scbobia, 
I. 101 . Prosody amoitg tlie Arabs, 106. *. 

Granites (Suwao>. the, of the plains oC 
Ar»b a, Ii. 74. Of Meccah. 153. w. 

Grapes of El Medinah. I. 387. The Sheriff 
grape, 887. The HeJasI, 387. The 8o- 
wadi, or black grape. 387. The Raslkl, 
or small wiihe grape, 387. 

Gratitude, no Eastern word for, I. 51. 

Graves, shape of the, of the Bedouins. 1. 867. 
Injunctions of Mohammed to hb followers 
to vUit, 308, IS. At Mount Obod, 4I1L 
Mirsaniiaro. or raised graves, 413. Mu- 
satuh. or level graves, 418. The gravea 
of rbe saiiiis at Kl Bakia, ii. 81. 

Greek Kmperor, the, his presetits to tbo 
mosque of Kl Mcdin.ili, L 350. 

Greeks, the, hated in Kgypt, 1. 106. ThOeo 
settled on the Red Sea, 197. Those la 
Kl Medinah, 8H0. 

Gut^rrs, fable of the. respecting man's good 
works, I. 301. n. Their claim to the 
Kaabah as a sacred pbice. U. 158. Firo 
worship introduced from ln<iia, 166 is. 

Grouse. tlio»aiid (or KaU), I. 150. m. 

(iiiest-«IUh, the. II. 13. 

** (lUgKlets." for cooling water. 1. 383. 

Gunpowder play (l.auib cl Barut) of the 
Arabs. Ii. (Hi. 

Guns sounding the order of the march, U. 
7 i . Guns of the Bedouins, 104. 

Gypsum, tulaccous. iu the Desert, U. 119. 

Habash (Abyssinia), L 178. 

Iladd«h, El, Uie seitlemeot so called, 11. 

886. 
Hadis (the traditions of the Prophet), study 

of, III schools. I. 101. 898. 
Hamorrhoids, fri-quency of, In Bl U«iaa, I. 

871. Treatmeut of, 873. 
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IM, 114. 



r, I. * 



ll*)ln. I ho Kniillni >l 

wd ihS ZlcTu. I. i»S. Tli> III 

■lmpl*Fll(rlniin).ll.tTI. Ilajl*! 
(lilt gnat pUfilman). Vt. 
Hull bITi Akhl^. plou iiUnil Holw 

MiU cl' Shaml (Ihi Dwnuciu pllirli 

llljjaj bin TatilC. tanPld nr AM r1 



m EgTPt, I. M. 



" H-Ut" la. • ibfrii, I 



■■■null.tk*. orpoclutKeriiii, oflillirln 

I.IU. 
lIuhM H fluDIMn. SbavVh, dnrilptlnn 
t. IIW.IH. I.iimlistyanbu.11!). V.ni 
theut««nHi ol runhii.lJII. Ln<.. 
yunbo. m. Halnl of ■ ■>h^F<<< ">' 
*■" ■"- -■-" — ilnjiilaa lo putli throuili 
I, 161 TAn hi. -' — 

*M. Afri -" 

m. lltiMlcliiftn 



_. ._. _. . _.__ Hnpuiln thf> pil- 
■rim la tho rinchM't Inmb. m. Inlro- 
■hwM Iha pllnin la Ihc Pn>t>hrt'i aln- 

mn^ua of Kut^kstT" To Mmint Oha-T, 

llnmUUk, Ibr prindnil (Hull* of Iha Brnl- 
llnrh. t. IW. Ttnlnumck Ml lb> Dm- 

•■n, m, UN. 
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n tnm 111 Madhuk In iW 



Ml.Ufl. Tli(pUc*>b«i hi 



n. Tlip|ruirtlniliir|ir«KrMllii>Kiiit- 
ih.ll.iai. ThrirlmpnfiwialnMKrnli, 
n. ■. m*r tmnla sT nl|hllB| ^ 

•M. Rtatlna of tho. 



tor ontar ■■ tbt kaahah. II. IC4. 
Indi, daminf a(<Safkl, ptacU 

Haottn.-'lhdiDrd,' — 



Ilaiani, [oc Suictuari), Iha Pniphat'i, M 
WcdlHh.l. M-v »J, m. Tha Shaikh 
tl, V pitoHlpal oAcar of Iha nOHH.M 
-1-ha Mudlr d, or Thtaf baaiiirar oi Dm 
Tomb of Iha erophrt, IM. Tha Uudod 



_. .in,inlhaDnait,I.Ml. 

Ilarii. Iha Bnl, Hia prttaiit rallnf Iriba la 
tha llolf Lurt. U. to. lu dlibloiu ad 

i|'rt>.th-,"VllHli.l.«g. 
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lUdiiAwr Nodrr. Ur, tM IVtndiblp wllb 

Halts, ih< 

Huliii,Bl(U»brgkn),«f lb< IUiib4b,IL 

IlnniBM Anba, Ihfit BflH wUh Ou 
uhn, U. a. 
llnmiM. H. ». ru*! HkBlkht, 



■Ml or H'TVall), 
plilnad, I. M. ■- 



Iliin 



Uh KiJ Sa pieJiuUcUl lu uliiuil •«»- 
ruinn, HI. H. T)m bour at vhlcb ihi 



, Unbunbltln Uk- 

H/pibii>Tl,ii.».B. "'™' 

IkUl. n, MMMV Hid dlahnllUpl Df. 1, t. 

AmIbhIi/ WHTviiblllv ••( il><i Uiuaiiuii 

■rH>g>. 141. l-UHl ru.ii> lu. Ill &•.'■, 

ln,^IT.-. Uacri|<lkHi 



;'<ffl;*hS 



>E) Mii^ 



THa DhIi tUIUBl. 

|u, U7. Doiimin iii>mi7 tn« iiii» 
|gIta.AMbth.,khi<.r.lU. 'KISbHk.- 
lU. ■. Flsbl btiHccn (be AnU ud 
■uldlsri In. Ml. Proidad hir Iba H^dtrn 
nllbarhildianor ItrHJ.ni. IJnIliof, 
Mi. UbulKR uf Iba Mlile. »l, llilu* 
BHsn lu, l<i^ MS. DUaart or, asT. 
NuBbaroftba Toiklib rarc»ln, nCa. 

. («^«b!iiln!^l MooaJV'l'o.-. nt 

m •( ibapMipla of, 991. 
.igPlkll.U.'»II.SIJ^ 



llmuak hnnki. IIh>, I. X*. a. 

•■ lima." h aillluti ■•rlira, I. *». ■ 

■Iiinrift, KI,h>itM.II.». 



KT.a. ThaXutaheUlaMlusn 
plica br Ibm, lai. m. 
liriuiT (Yaiwlkb), undgr oT.UIUan 

llluui irlbaof Ar^ Iba tonaai of t 
arliln.U UD. IscobUimdc* of tbdr 

*Mn,U». 

llol&n«,ini!&. il' 

lludar. 'ha Anb( nirtoua rn, nd tMH 

ll«H^iriiiRi (Una), tim Is Ik* Ma 

«hol(*nl, II. T. anikran. 
" Honh,* orMn at Iba void, 1. ■ 
Mann, AnlAn.l.- — ■ 



rf, niavHO, 1.4. ina n iiia nn 

. ,J. IM. ■. I II. 117. llnrMadb 

Bwut Intfuliri, lU. Tba, of Kl Ha. 
dln>b, m I II. IS. rric* or bgnaa In Iba 
lluu sf hohMinn, IIT. ■. RirptUn 
1 ... _ .«..,ii,irt of , p„,, .- 




■lunt.ili, Kl, halt M 
llllijalhibadMa«> 
II II •ah, Rl. Iba d^- 
nhnrarlila "lb". 



lluliHl .:l llinai (« linlli of tk 
t)ii(r(h(bali9dii(l>>ri>aiarlolh*HOd).ll. 
Hurruli, Bl (lh« dlnloi), sT iba Kaitah, U. 

Ilji<X'.''l'ba. st'chai^ or Arlihh da- 
■crliiiliHi of, I. 301. Krnm tl Burcfc- 
hardi and H. CbbhIii nqia«bia Ik* 
word. 101. ■. Tba vallt at Iba. rtbulll. 
111. ■. ncTeitMl lu. III, tU. Sat. 

wall, a*i. KorluavJ wUbln lb* kCoavaa 

l<Li1>rlih<n)n(,'t>j!*a. 
Hukaiaa (Dt lUKoiulUit), of SI lalim, U. 

IKt.M. 

Iliimmuin BluBi (llunBUB FatwB), L 

IKL m. »L 
tlxmnai lobaeco, I. GV, m. 
Iluratah, Abu. hli account at tba B«l U. 



a. riiiiluihat licTbiila.ll. «!.■. Ilw 
head pratonad In Uw niaa^ua Kl [laaa- 

ll"»li'blii'*Nuuair'!'bli ilafo of Uaccali, 

llidraiibebla, nrltr nf. In Rl II4u. I. tn, 
■■■•pular IHSarunkioi talpKtbic Kt. 
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liunbia, the, of Ptolemy, I. S19. 

Ibn Aim, or Ibn Ruml, bit death, II. 98. 

Hit titter Kurdi Utman, 9^. 
Ibn BatutJih, reference to, I. II. *. SS7. ft. 
Ibn libaber Berkmik, Klii|t of Rfrrpt, re- 

biilldt the motque at Mercab, li. IM. 
Ibn llnukiii, rerrrencn to, I. 3. «., 13 it. 
Ibn Hufatah el Sabmi, bit tomb, II. 49. 

ft. 
Ibn KiiMin, hit commenlarr, 1. 103. 
Ilm Ziibayr, cblrf of Mccrnh, n-lMiilt1t the 

Knnlmli. II. UUi, 
lliinliiiii, r.\l;t*.ilt|iir nf, In tbr Krrnt mnR(|iin 

ttr Mf«Tnli, i. 311. ff. 
Ibrnhim, ihn Hikani, at the Knabah, II. 

IfH. m, IfiM. IH2. 
Ibritlilin, tnrnnt ton nf tlie l*ro|ihct, hit 

burial-plnce, li. 39. 87. 
Ibrahim bin Adhem. bit vision, II. 907. 
Ibrjthira Pacha, hit thipt on the lied Sea, 

1. 166. 
Ichthy-ophagI, the modem, of the Red Sea, 

I. 313. 316, 

Igimttut. P.|il«tkia of, to the Smjrneant, 

rrfi-rmrf* to, 1. 313. m. 
liilal. Ilir |iilKrliii «lir»« po I'allcd, li. 33B. 
Ibn, Kir, Nt Knba, I. 3gf(. f>. 
Ihram, Kl (atturolna the pilgrim garb), the 

cercmon/ an called, if. 13.1. Change from 

Ibram to IhUU 33fl. Cerrmonica of, 377. 

'Ilio f Ictlmi of Kl Ibram, 379. 
ijabah, the Matjid cl (the Motque of Grant- 

ingn 11. 47. 147. fi. 
Ikamab (or call to divine tervlce), 1. 79^,n. 
Ikram (honorarium), given to the MadanI 

who travel, I. '255. ; 11. 7. The four kinda 

of, 313. 
Hal, Jcbcl (Mount of Wretlllng In Prajer). 

See Amlat, MfMint. 
Ilfrad, Kl (tingnlation), the pilgrimage to 

culled. 11. 373. 
Imamt, the, of the Prophet't motque, 1. 300. 

II. ."ViH. ano. Place where thry pr.iy, 3*23. 
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Imllk, great-great-grandton of Noah, the 
ancettor of the AmNllkab, II. 179. 

immlgratlont of the Arabian pec^le, I. 
830. n. 

India, ttvle of doing butlneta in, 1. 37. Ob- 
terva:K>nt on ca«lc in, 35. m. R«>al cha- 
racter of the nativot of, 36-. lA. Popular 
fcrling Im. rrapccting Itntlih rulo, atid 
cautftof thlt, 37. N. No Kuronean tiKNild 
arrve an Ka>t«m lord, 39. Tne nativet a 
cowardly and slavitb people, .19. Their 
cowardice compared with the bravrrv of 
the North American Indlant, 39, 40. Tet- 
timony of Sir llrnry Rlllot to thit, 40. a. 
An In^tinceof Indian improviilence,l53.it. 
l.uxuriance of the plaint of India, 841. 
Indian pllgrimt protected br their | o- 
verty, 3^)7. The Duke of Wflllngton't 
dictum alHHit the meant of preterving 
health in. Vtl. n, Welltof the Indlant In 
ArahU, 367. n. Their tliiful method of 
vltltliig the Prophet't tomb, 3!)3. Gf>ne. 
ru»lty of Indian pilitrlmt, 318. n. TbHr 
drawings •>! thr holr »lirinr)i n« ptddlnhtd 
at Mi^c**:*!'* ^^» I'"*** •*'**' riisltrtnii of 
ll„, Indian women ftrltl«<«l at Kl MrdliK«h, 
11. 6. lierkli'ttnrtt nf poor Imllan pU. 
•rimt, 3(V8. Itemedirt pmpoti'd, 904. 
Qualities of tbt hortet of, obtained from 



the Perafaui Gulf, 318. n. Profbsenen of 

Indian pflgrlmt, 338. it. 
Indlnn Ocean (Sea of Oman), the thorea of, 

when Artt peopled, acoordfaif to Motlcm 

accountt, i. .130. tt. 
Innt. See Wakaleh. 

Inoculation practUed In El Medlnah, 1. 887* 
*' Inthallah bukra** (pleate God, to-morrow)! 

11.31. 
Intermarrlngrt, theory of the degeneracy 

which ri<lin«i, li. 84. Dr. Ilnwo't re- 

markt on, Rf. iv. 
Iiilonailoii and rh.iuuling nf tho Koran 

taught In Mi»»lom M-litHdi, I. 101. 
Irak, Kl, exp<>dltloa of Tobba el Atghar 

against, I. .1X5. 
Iritiand, priibalde origin of Itt name, II. 18l« 
I rem, HinmI of, the, 1. 334. 
Irk el Zabrat, mountain. I. 366. ft. 
Ita bin Maryam, reference to, 1. 9iM. •. 

Spare tomb at F.l Medlnah for him altar 

hit tecond coming. 319. 
Uhah, the (or Motiem night prayer), I. 

33ti. 
Iubmarl (Itniayl), hit ttmib at Merrah. II. 

Iii3. 1'Im* twtt prottration prayer over 

the grave nf, 199. 
Uhmarlitet. the, of the Sinaitic penintnia, 

II. 7H. Their dltlingulthlng roarka, 78. 
Itmall Pacha murdered, I. 134 m. 
Itmlii, a pigment for the eyet, I. 'ifiS. it. 
Israel, Ueni, rule of the. In Arabia, I. 881. 

See Jcwt. 
Itraelilev, courte of the, acrota the Red 

Sea. i. 190. 
Iirafll, the trumpet of, on the latt day, I. 

3-^7. ft. 
Iiitlliharah, or divination, il. 9?. 
Ilallant, how regarded in Kgypt, I. 109. 
Itar, the portion of a piigrlm't dresa ao 

called, li. 134. 

Ja Kl Sberlfah, the haltlng-grmnMl, 11.63. 
Jaafar el S.-ulik, the Imam, bit tomb, II. 

40. ft. 
JatMblrah (glantt), the, who fought agalnat 

Israel, 1.330. 
Jubaritl, the, from the llabath, I. 173. 
Jahaj^dah (a ttraggling line of vlUaget), I. 

^^4. 
Jama, a, meaning of, I. 95. n. 
Jama Taylon, mfttque, L 94. 
Jamaat (or public prayers). In Bl Raosah, 

1.317. 
J.-iml el 5takbrab, at Arafat, li. 914. 
Jam! Ghamamab at Kl Munakhah. 1. 87%. 
Janiiat el Maala (the cemetery of Meccah), 

vitit to the, it. 373. 
Jauf, Kl, excellence of the dates of, I. 



Jauhar el Kald, founder of the motque of 
Kl Aihar. i. 99. 

Jaundice, common In Arabia, i 870. Po- 
pular cure for. 370. 

Java, number of Mntlero pllgrimt fk^om, to 
Meccah, i. 175. 

Javelin (Mixrak). detrrlptlon of the Arab, 
I. '<?3n. 

Jnxli v\ Knliili Ha Dijar v\ Mahhtib, tha 
work t«i rnllnl, I. 313. w. 

J<'b«*l. idMcrvathmt on the word. I. 918. it. 

JHieii, the, the date so called. I. 384. 

Jeddah, tiave trade at, 47. Price of per|«ry 
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•t, 47. Valuo of the exports from Suei 
to, 174. Jews nettled in, 33S. n. Popti- 
lation of, X76. n. UnsiicceMrnl «l tempt 
nf thn Wahlialiit i» storm It, ii. 3R9. n. 
(<(»iisi«li'rtnl liy th« MtN'rjmii lo Im) a |)« rf«'ct 
f;ilirnil>ir. T.M. 'i'lM^ Wakaiah of Jitililali, 
*/!l0. Tliif llriliHli vin>-i-jiiiMil. Mr. Cnio, 
'JOI. DidTeriMit iii*M*rl|»ti«Mi« of tlii; lowii, 
2^, 393. The fair CoriiithiNni at, XM. 
How lime patiet at Jetld.ih, 206. 

Jithivmah. tribe of Arabs, i. HI. 

Jcm:il Amm, hit advire to the pilgrim. 1. 
'276, 2'i7. Reproved fur hit curiutitj, 
£16. 

Jcmnl ed Din, of Ufahm, hl« Improvomctit* 
(if till* l*ri>phci*ii «niiM|iM*. I. :i-'il. M. 

JriialNih, low dtivcli*|»uiciit uf lliu iiidigciit 
«r, il. 77. 

J«-ii;aih, DarU <l (UiKid of llicra), at Kl 
MHliiiah, i. 377. 

Jcrid, or |ialm-!(llokt, with which the 
hoii4C« of the Aralt* were formerly roatic, 
I. 311. 

Jews, Miiricitt mHiI tnciiti of, in Arabia, i. 
331— :i33. Kiillrfly rxthirt at nrrtcnt, 
332. N. Take rffiif^u from NrlMiciiiulnri. 
s.-ir in Araliia, 3.1.1. Fall into Idiilalry, 
3:1:1. (iivoti ov*-r to the Arabs, :t33. Thiir 
p<»wrr hi Kl Mi'tiinali, .13A. Their coiu 
•piracy aKahist the Prophe*. 3-13. Tl>eir 
r\|MH:l:itloii of the advent of the Messiah, 
3t:t. 

Jrzxar l';Mh.i. I. 'iVi. 

Jibrail, KlahlMt. or places of Gabriel's De- 
scent, i. 313. 3'iO. ft. 

Jihrall, Makam (Gahriel's Place), in the 
mo!»qu * ol ilie Prophet, i. 3^1. 

Jibrail. n^b el (rSahncl's Oale). I. 347. 

Jin(t>M'uy. or China-riMit, iiolU-e of. I. ft.**, n. 

Jinn, the Ma»Jid el (mosque of the Urnii), 
at MiH-cah, 11. 274. 

Jiyatl. Jibvl, the two hills so callnl, ii. 179. 

Jixvat. the (<*r capit.ilion tax levied on in. 
fiilels), i. m. 

Job. tomb of. Ii. 208. n. 

Journey, length of a day's, Ii. 63. m. 

Jiihiiyr bin Mutim, his march to Ohod, i. 
415. N. 

JiililH-h. Ill'*, I. I<! M- 

Jtiiliii, Kl (iir »iii.ill |«o&), liitli^iiiouitoiliii 
minitrira iNirilt'i hiK IIm' Kiii Si-a, i. .'Ui7. 
lno«iil.ttioii prartiMHl in VA M«*«lhi.ih, 3*7. 
And in Yemen, 3ri7. rt. TliediSfate. how 
treated. 30M. Diet of the patient. 368. 

Jiiinah. liab el (or Friday gale), of El 
Metlinah. I. 374. 'I1ie cemetery of schis- 
mMiirc near, 377. 

Jniiiah. the Masjid el, near F.I Mc«llnah, 
li. -iri. 

** JunKli." an opprolirions name applinl |o 
lli«> Fnif.h^h riili*!* ol Imlia. I..*'!! 

Jiirli rl Yi'Oi.iol (llo* Yiineil illrei ), i. .173. 

Jiiili.int. the itriil. tlivir iiiix>iire «iih iliu 
lliniy.trilir tntM*s, li. 79. I'helr loiimla- 
tion of the sixth House of Allah, 179. 
I.eKfiid of ihoir itrigin, 179. R. 

Juttinun, i. 179. n. 

KaaW. the Jewish priest of El Mc<iiuali, 

i 3J<i 
Kaak el Ahbar (or ALhbar), poems of, I. 

KM. M. 14-i. 
Kaidiab (or Uayt llltah) the, i. 293. 308. 

Sju|>crstitk»u» reverence of the Jews of Ul 



M ediiMh fbr. 336. is. MlraculouslT tbowa 
to Mohammed lijr tbo archangel Gabrid, 
3t6. Extracts from Uurrkhardt't de- 
trriptiou of the, li. 161. lu dlmensiont, 
l&l. lt« domes and pillars, liil. In had 
workmanship, 153. IVrimU of o|iciilnf 
it, IfiA. The diMtrs of. IfiC, ir»7. The 
famnut lUjarel Aswad, or lllaek .StiMie, 
of the, 1.S7. lite Kukn el Yemanl. Ica 
Rl Ma.ijan, or Phice of Mixing. 161. 
The Mysab. or water .spoilt. 161. Tlie 
mosaic pavement, 161. Tomhs of Ha- 
ffar and Ishirarl, 162 Limits of tlie 
Kaabah, \6\ El Maiaf, or PUre of Cir. 
riimainbiilatlon, 163, 164. The fmir Ma. 
kants. or ^tallOllS for pray«*r, 161. If;.^. 
The Xein '/tin. or tht; holy vrrii, I6l». 
F.I l)ar:ij, or I he Ijtdder. 167. Tlieslono 
oil whii-h Abraham sIimnI. HiN. 'liin boast 
th.tt tint Ka^ilMl) is never, night inr day, 
niihoui devotee*, 174. m. la^gomls of the 
tun houses of AlUh, 176. ei. trq. Pioofs 
of the sanctity of the Kaabah. 182. The 
pilgrim's nrst visit to the, 182. I.cgend of 
the Hail ItonI ShaylKih. i'(6. Ceremonies 
of Ihe vUit to the. IKK. tl stq. Sketrh of 
the interior of the bnildinir, 23(1. Ore- 
mony of n|)ening, in ibn Juliair's time, 
232, 233. IS. Expenses of visithig. 233. 
Ileasons for all lillgrlms not entering the, 
234. The first corering of the, 23.'i. 
<-hang<'S in the style ami niako of tho 
Kiswrah. or cnri.iiit, 'iMt. Inscriptions ihi 
the Kiswah. 23K. 

Ka;ikan. Jel)ei, the residence of the Deni 
Jurliam. ii. 179. 

Kahirah, Kl (• r lady of the hon<e), 11. 181. 
KiiitineKs ofrHie to the pilgrim at Mee- 
rali, v:rj. Her alfeitioinUe farewell of tho 
pilgrim. 2KV. 

Kadiriyah, an order of Dervishes, i. 14. 

Kaf, •• to go to Kaf," explained, I. 17. n, 

Knfr el Zayyat. I. 80. 

Kaid Hey, the Mamhik rnltan of Egypt, 
ii. 300. f>. Rebuilds the mosque of the 
Prophet 311. IS 327. 353. Esublishet 
" Wakf ** for the tomb of the Prophet, 3AS. 

Kuirom and its |)otteiles. i. 29. 

Kal'iiiii, Siillan of Kg)|il. hi* linprovemebts 
of lilt' iiioMpii- of ihf riitphet. I. .I.M. ff. 

K.iilk.iNli;ouli, |''.l, hu ii-hiliMoiiv ii*»|N-4-tin|; 
tli«- lonilt of ihe I'lofdiet, i. :ilO. 

K.iinls. the cotton shirt, of Arab Shaikhs. 
1.229. 

Kanat (spears), of Ihe Bedouin*. II. 105. 

KanUat or Clirlstian (hurrh. I. 3*4). 

Kanxotih el tinrl (Campson Gaury), Klnc 
ol Fgypl, I. 197. n. 

I.ara Hiiix, Ihi* ainiiM*n<eiit so called, 1. 79. 

Kaia^ln tnlN' of A'alis. i. 141. 

Ka*r, Kl. the village of. i. .Iiil. m. 

Ka^wa, l-'l, tii«* sho r.niMrl of Mohammetl 
the Prophi-t. i. 341), .141. 3l\ 29(1. 3U3. 

Kala. or saod grouse, Ihe (Pteruclesmel«> 
nogaster), i. IM. 

K.itibs, or writers of the tomb of the Pro- 
phet I. 3.MI. 

KMiirAii race, its mixture with Ihe Himya- 
litic tribes, li. 7a 

Knukub el Dorri. or ronstell.-tthai of pearls 
su»|>ciidid to the curtain round the Pro* 

tihei's tiimb, i. 309. lis apparent worth- 
essness, 309. Plundered by the Wahha* 
bis. 354. 
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KawwM, or police oflkor, of Bnpt, I. SO. 
Knjr, txplanailon o^ 1. 9. Sonnliifs de- 
scription of. 9. «. KnJoynientorKiijrfoo 

the brink of the well et El Kulie, 895. 
Kaii (Cadi), or chief Judre of El Medlnab, 

1. 358. duitoint of the, 11. M. 
Kerbela, baUlo of, II. 40. u. 
Khadljah (one of the Prophet's fifteen 

wlvrt), her burial-place, ii. 88. n. 
Khddim (or fuardian), of ■ mosque, i. 894, 

895. or the tombs at El Baiila. 11. 36. 
KhAlId ll«7, brother of Abdullah bin Saud, 

his noblo qualillM, il. M. 
Khallil bin Walld. L 408. Anecdote of him, 

II. V»3. fi. 
Khnluk, a perfume so cftllcd, I. Ttn. 
Khandak (ihfi moat) cclebraird lu Arabian 

historv,!. 88X 
Khak4nl,the Persian poet, quoted, 11. 187. n. 
KbasraJ, Arab tribe of, i. 333. 3.15. Their 

war* with the Aus, 3 5. Converted bj 

Mohammed 337. Their plot against Mo. 

hammed, 313. Its mixture with the 

Amallkah. 11. 79. 
Khnna'at «l Sultan, the, of the mosque at 

El Mffdinah, I. 3U3. n. 
KhaUn bin Satta, the tribe of, 1. 834. 
Khaiib. or Moslem preacher, II. 170. The 

Khatibs of the mosque of the Prophet, 

1.358.860. 
Rhatim, BIr el, or Kuba well, I. 8r»5.n. 
Kh.«ttabi, Kl, his opinions respecting El 

Medlnah, 1. 863. 
Khajbar, in Arabia, Israelite settlements 

at, I. 888, 838. The colony entirely ex- 
tinct, 838. m. Capture of, 310. lU dis- 

tnnoe from Kl Medinah, 11. 30. 
Khayr, Bl, i. 254. The mosque of, at Muna, 

11.903. 
Khasnadar, the treasurer of the Prophet's 

tomb, i. 356. 
Kiielawiyah tribes of Arabs, desfiised by the 

other clans, 11. 369. 
Khitbah, or betrothal. In Arabia, II. 92. 
Kliitmahs, the, ur perusals of the Koran on 

behalf of the retguing Sullan, I. 303. is. 
Khubttyah, one of the orders of the 

Kunuchs of the Tomb. I. 357. 
Khudabakluh Namdar. Mlyan, the Lahore 

shawl merchant, 1. 34. His profuie pU- 

frhnagfS, 238. n. 
nruntt»h. Bl, the manufactory at which 

the Kiswah is now workrd, II. 23S. 
Khusraw, his work on divinity, " Bl Durar," 

I. 103. N. 
KhiiUba, the Shaykh el, of the Prophet's 

mosque, I. 3-%8. 
Khutbah, or Friday Sermon, of the Prophet, 

I 322 347 
Khutbat el Wakfnh ('* Sermon of the SUnd- 

Ing" upon Arafat), II. 219. 
Klniiaf riyah, the date so called, I. 8^4. 
Khwaynh Yusnf, his adventure*, i. 118. 
Kiblatayn, the Mosque Kl, foundation of 

the, if. 44. 
KIchhrl, the Indian fbod so called, i. 177, is.; 

11.63. 
Kills, or Christian Church, the, of Abrahah 

of Sanaa, I. 30H. w. 
Klinan, the rulaiionsbip among the Dedoulns 

socalloil, II. Hi. 
KIram el Katlbin (the ccnerou* writers), 
. the personifications of man's good and 

evil prlDciples, I. 801 • a. 



" Klrth IIiO«r,'* • itoM dollar to cdtod hf 
the Bedouins, 1. 858. 

KIsra, goblet aiul mirror of, I. 850. ». 

Klsslnc the hand, II. 189. n. 

Kiswah, the (or ** garment ** or cartaln 
round the Prophet's tomb), 1. 809. n. De. 
scrlptkm of the Kiswah, 8U9. n. Pur- 
loining MU of the, ii, 200. Detailed 
notice of the, 206. 

KIswnh, or cover of a saint's tomb, 1. 411. 

Knlarht errantry, Arab, 1 . 94. Derivation 
of the word knight, 94. fi. 

Kohl (antimony), a idgmrnt for the eyes, 
I. 364. M. Used at a remedy In smalUpoi, 
3MI. 

Koran, the beautiful penmanship exhibltt'd 
In some copies of, I. 101. u. Intonation 
of, taught In schools, 104. Exposiiions of 
the, 104. Mode of wearing the Hamall, 
or pocket Koran, 188. Precept* of he, 
revpecting the profeulon of belief In the 
Sating Faith, 163. Texts of, respecting 
Moses, Abraham, David. Solomon, ana 
Mohammed, 206, 907. The llamall, or 
pocket Koran, of pllxrlms. 833. The, sus* 
landed over the heail of the Propliet's 
tomb, 309. N. That of the Caliph Ostnan, 
809. n. The Ya.SIn usually committed to 
memory, 817. n, A curUnu one kept In 
the library of the mosque of the Prophet, 
825. ». The Cuflc Msa written by Os- 
man, the fourth Caliph, 851. 

Korayf h ti llie of A abs. i. 141. 

Kotambul. island of, I. 861. n, 

Kuba, El, mosque of, i. 271. is. Gardens of, 
274. Itocelve* the Prophet, 340. D4te- 
gror*'S of. 864. The Kulia well. 865. n. 
Cool ahades of Kubs, 886. Description 
of the village, .189. Us Inhabitants, 889. 
History of its mosque, .190 Purity of • e 
place ami peiiple of Kl Knlia, 891, 894. 
J*ho Mosoue callnl MasJId el Takwa, or 
Mosque of Piety, 894. The mosqu** of Sltt- 
na Fatima, XM. That of Arafat, 895. 

Kuliar, or blasters of the Muesslns of Kl 
Medinah, I. 358. 

Kubbat el Masra, ihe, at Ohod, L 416. 

KuitlMt el Saiiaya (or Dome of the Front 
Teeth), at Mount Ohod. I. 412. 

Kubbat el Zayt (Dome of Oil), or KubbaC 
el Shama (Dome of Candles), la the 
mosque of the Prophet, 1. 823. ». 

KiiUum bin lladmah, gives refuge to Mf>- 
h.itnmcvl at Kuba, I. 341. 

Kiimmayali, Ibn. the Inlldcl, I. 412. 

Kuroysh, legend of their foundation of the 
eighth House of Allah, ti. 180. 

Kurayiah, a tribe of the Beni Israel, I. 
335. 

Kuraytah, town of, founded 1 by the Jews, 
I. 333. The MaOld el Kuraysab, II. 46. 
Bxtermina ion of the Jewish tribe of Bl 
Kuraysah, 46. 

KurbaJ. or ■* cat o* nine Ulls,** of l^pt, 
I 21. 

Kurdi, Usman, her heroism, IL 99. 

Kiiskuou, the f«M>d so called. I. IU3. 

Knsnli (Rcant-lieaniitl man), Ii. 14. 

KiiMty • I • KIlab, his ftHimUtlnn of the 
S4^v filth house of Allah, Ii. 179. 

Kuwwat litam (stn-nsth of isUim), Ihe 
buildtng near El Medlnah, soc^lcd, II. 48. 

Laab el Bamt (gunpowder pli^) of the 
AraliB, H. 86. 
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ajBUmkHtddlUoiBlalUBOifD* 



LtfHur, Bria cf, at Bl IKllatfc. U. t. HMUBim. Bl, mkn 

LnM,lbiAnb. AahnllB. o( Uh PrsilHt, I. ( 

Lukl-CM (Ulri), DM piU br Dm H*iul, Mabnk d >U2 (» 

II. >. •hailniaiatinl.illIIKuta.l.: 

tuH, Hr^ntnenra ID hUdlHiMrr ■>"■•• MvUul. 3.v UdJIhIi. 

IVwiJi at U» Cilre uHfldHi, I. II. H. M-hIhu.Ii (nr UuJIugot), lb« two oT U Ha- 

■Td.ni.H. illunklU II. 

LuuLiitai dinniKg bo(*HB tba IiphoUo ■■ U-Mlrl," .lllii(ii eT, I. tM. ■. 

■ol SMSltIc uniiwi, U. U. ■- UaHB. H«l>1iunkali. EL Uw fuitia oC but Bt 

bUm bM-a« FililiTl ud HibTM, n. Kwllnjii. I. SM. 

a. TndHioiu naMtJii 

I<K>ldMIIMllU)n), apunl 
tKT. JL ]». DUbbltuJ 
AriULU.Kn, AnllquJI 

^od ibT'i Minaaj, N*. llnUlu owl nuimi 

ihn.l.t. lnMne. TbfTlixl 



in' TMr 



ortdD ot ll».«U!UBlt^ 

"^Sii. «inir'!m.' * 

•■ aiuna II.|hr!>l)l pflnilmi, I. .-.. 

(MuhetT, in. ObHrmlMHU oo tb* nid 

r. II. rtt. uid « annli darl>-il fmo II. IM a. 

r Iba llulit>Ui. 
_._■«», Ml. F(«i 

■ ihlpufftlMWiidllH. RMunigltbitr 
Ut^uo. Widl. or B Hulk, II. ItL. tU •urllnou, IIW. IliPlrilnlilladaiilllll* 

.vl-Wllr, Mi. l^hilfif Ah ih« hhli. Ml. UOka M ■ 

I.><)ld.lhi ■»«, hli dgKilMlM oCthi tulni urwiu uUcaon ihxn, nc. s. 

i«t8niafBlll»j«.l.»li6. IUiiuiwhM M^uld, i ■HD-tUillr of Um DmI HBfa. 



t^klM, Mr. John.!. 
Lal*kla tobKco, I. U. 

LouK. tbi dai> Ml olloil. I Ml. 
Liiriull, ■ Uubunmtdu, douTtpUoa 






u), hi 



TMr cEu^.'H un Miliir'uuH ( J2I 



the binVi uT Uh NUi 
Ambka, Si^il. ■. 
I.*)inM|. llw UihI ollod Uvu onlj' 
In la llcjm, I. JTL Cvmldarfld iiwui- ■■!■ »>«hmkhb mshuhu uiuhii 
■bl^ 17*. mon oo Anitt, lIC 

Huei. I. lol nil FMurkt ropotlnt llabiixulW C>u»l,ltac,]. ». E 

Lax ^rlp>*. •IriiiiwH oT^tha. oierrahare Maliiniidlrali Cullcft, <ha,al Bl 



rof^CaK^lau 



G. a. Tiia oiilj nLjoct of ciuiaall; U 



LiHiB, ttw. of OniiiUMlDapIo, 1. m. a. 

Tkit aftiia Ai*u idiirkiit. w. 
LHarUura, periodical, Hau at. In E(]r|X. 



iht IndiiHii el, It. TT. Tkair 
eI Kibili (DnitlDt-plioa at tka 
. J» liuiafl'i iunlwll ( IbraUa i 



LUict (ilbHfduO. daKripUoa ol tba. aa ll.il»nitl *r" <p>>»<>(tl(ai), tbt.u Ihc 

UHdIO El llalM, L CtT. Tb* Hiboul, ■nuH|.ieii(Ku>.Ll.*B>. „,^,^ 

Locusla talru ai'lind lit Iba Badiiulu, II. I. Ml. ■. 

110. UiiUi>id<i(cuulilii(llia<«, leu. Hulaiw, Sura (rad. In Ibt pa|ipM oT, I. 

Iriwl', MudiuT, lillla laliwd luIBupl,!. IIV 

liM.a. Wmki.Hi.loi.a. Vil^ikab (H Iba Unrdi). ai Kl Uadloali, 

Lbo, pillar uf, -a tiia mvaqui of tlta l*r j- I. IIX rrayar at ilw. 311. 

" Lnllia aatari,' I. 3W. callAaaortha road and avil prlndplaa of 



Ki( anKHia Orlrntalt, II. SM. 
bKljUi. t!l, or n<»th»n .uburb of 

Maalan. HI *|ar '^J^ irf m^u^i'l. ■ 
Kaabak. y. IB), lu arlftii, IM. a. 



I.»3.a nil Mloaan. 
i."'M"iu'uf'"iC^* Kl 
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Malta, I. 7. Th« MaltM« ragardod with 

contempt In Egypt, 106. 
Mambar, the, or pulpit of the Prophet's 

moeque, 1. 197. Origin of. 347. Varlouf 

foriBfl or the. 847. n. The, of the Moique 

of Mfceah. II. 160. 
Mandai, the, causri of Its eelebritj In Ba- 

ropc, I. 12. n. ; II. 199. 
Ma'KlffTllle, Sir John, hit opinion of the 

Uodoiiln*, 1. 143. Illii remarks on the 

word Saracen, 182^ n. Itefcrence to, 

S75. n. 
Mtntur, the camrl.man, I. 2M. Bullied by 

Mohammrd El Hutyani, !ffO. 
Marble, white (llukham), of Moccah, II. 

1A3. 
March, dUtaner of a, II. 63. n. The Sarlyah 

or night march, 07. 
Marnb, dyke of, i. 833. Acooiintt of Its 

bunting. 333. n. The mine vUlted by a 

late traveller, 333. n. 
MaryUh, the Uoptle girl of Mohammed, 

houM of, i. 348. M. Her Infjtnt ton Ibra- 
him, ii. 37. n. Jealousy of Arikha of hor, 

47. N. 
Blnrr.itn, V.\ Sitt (Ihe I.m1y Maty), i. 236. 

2fi5. 963, 261. A flection of hor youugvr 

•on, 276. 
MarkeU, the, of El Medioah, I. 374. 
MarrUge, an Armenian, I. 119. An Arab, 

Ii. 21. The Khitbah. or betrothal, VS. 

The Mnhr, or tiim -ciilrd upon tlic brido, 

TI. Thr mnrrLinn rrrniiony, tin. 
MnilhiMM. MiM,lirr •irictnniontiir h.irrm, 

ii. <K). 
Mirtyrs, in Moslem Inw, not sup|Miiir>d to be 

deud. i. 327. ft. The Martvrk of Mount 

Ohod,3IA. Of El Bakia, 3i5. Visitation 

to the, of Mount Oiiod. 40X 
Marwah, meaning of the word, II. 268. it. 

(>rrnr.nuirR «•, 2W, 2flD. 
Mniw.ut. I'.l. f;ovrrniir of Kl Mnlinnli, I. 

3«if. Removes Onmnn's |!ravi*.»ton«ni, Ii. 

.Ti. M. 
Ma<«hab, the, or slick for guiding camels, 

i. 231. 
Mnsad.tlie Donl (a Jewlth tribe), in Arabia, 

t. 8.12. n. 
Masajid, Khamtali, the, of the tuburb of 

El IMedinah, i. 378. ^ 

Masliall, thr RiMdanI children's bodies 

maiketl with. Ii. 13. 
Mashalt [llghtt carried on polet), 11. 127. 

The Paclia't matiials. 127. n. 
Mathar el llaram (riare di'dicatcil to Rcli- 

giou« Cvrfmonirs), at I^Iuun. ii. 2)^. 
Mashraba: Umm Ibrahim, the Mnnjid, Ii. 

46. 
Ma»liral)i;ali, or ramnii* cArvcd latticed 

wimlow of (*airo, 3\ INK n. 
Masild. S^e Motquc. 
Macjid el Juma. tlo-, i. 341. 
Masruh tribe of Arabt, the il. 368. Its tub- 

dlTlilons, 368. If. 
Mastuliah. the. of the sho|ti in Cairo, I. 6a. 
Maitsbah, or stone bench Ijcfore the mosque 

of Ri Knim, i. 3!i2. 
Ma^trli-ftmoki*, llir tterfunir, i. 2R7. Arali 

pri'luiiii V nunutyi thr runirii tif itnm, 2*<7. m. 
Mnsmi, of lh<> H.ililah, <'U|tNf;i*«l lor liir 

Journiy to Mtrnih. Ii. .VJ. V". W, »i7. 7». 

Ilftvy r|i.tr|{ci for wnlrrlnr; lii< ivnio i^i, 

124. IlisdiftiikiMifthf .Siinm-ir, riil. IIU 

quarrel with an old Aruaout, 182. His 

l> 



•kin In steering the deteri-crafi, 110. 
Hit disgutt at the dirt of the Meoeant, 
212. 

Mauia All, leader of the Maghrabit, 1. 186. 

Maulid el Naby (or the Prophet's birth- 
place), ii. 3.^8. 

Maulid llamtah (or birthplace of Hamsah), 
at Meccah, Ii. 27R. 

Maundroll, his error respecting thecartain 
round the rrnphct's tomb, I 8' 9. 

Mausa el Kiialt (place of writing) at Mec- 
cah. ii. 274. 

Mawaii (or ciientt of the Arabs). 1. 9Xi, 

Mayiia, HI (or the Table), In the mosque 
at Kl Meiliuah, I. .3(19. 

Marsuiuih, the lledouin wife of the Caliph 
Muawlyah, ii. 212. The iieautlful stmg 
of, 212. Her ton Yosld, 212. m. 

MasdNk. the Persian comnuioltt, II. 8. n. 

Masghal (nr matraa), long loopholes In the 
walls of El Medlnah, i. 374. 

Maslk. El. Sre Laj-mun, Wady. 

Mt'ASures of length, Arab. II. (9. 

Mo(*i-ali, rrmnaufs of lieaihenry In, I. 4. 
Vlxit of M. iti*rtoluiH-i to, •!. N. Ami of 
1)1 . iU-iUfr WaHin. 4. ». " Tawaf," «r 
circumanilinlalion of the House of Allah 
at, 293. lt« mosque comivired with that 
of El Mc^inah, 295. 844. n. A model to 
all Motlrmii, i. 93. Population of, 11. 37. 
N. Veitomanmu' description oi, 3(19. 
lilts'* arcoimf of, 3.10. ri srq. innati's ml- 
vrotorr* nl. 416. Thr four ro.uU leailhig 
fifim V.\ Mi«ilH.)h to. W. Tho nhi-rlf of 
AIhI ri MniLiiib Inn Ciiialllt. IT*. Ihe 
Sanivnl Kndan near, 141. The old gates 
of ii7. N. The siicrli'it palare at, H7. 
The h.iuntcd iiousn of the Siterif iiln Aun 
at, M7. The Jannat el Kt.'wla. f>r ceme- 
tery of, 147. 148. The Afghan and Syrian 
quartim 118. Kxtrnrts from Iturrk- 
lianlt'x (h'^riiption of lli«' It.-iyt I'lLih, or 
Ka 111:111. IM. «7. *!./. Tlir pair* of llm 
uio<^4|or, 171'. r.xiH-oin'S durhig ** w.-owni "• 
at MntMh. 171. l>Mriipli(Mi of a \wtu-9 
at, 191. lle«cn<hiance of. to Hath or 
flornirr, 197. Atlmlrablft lineuistic ac- 
quiretnrnts of the Mf*ccnn«, H^. Life at 
MtTcah, 2.VI. The citj modern, 232. is. 
C^harai tcr of the Inhabliauls, 2A&. Their 
appearance, 'Oft. Tl»elr ** beauty-masks," 
y>7. Dangers of visiting Meccah, 263. 
llares of pious vl^ila(ion at, 271. 

Medicine. Urlrntal practice of I. 12, 13. 
Tiie chronnthcimai practice, 13. is. Ex- 
pcriencrs rc»|»cc(ing the nMHlicine-chest, 
2<t. A«i;itic and Kuroi>ran tlm-tor* nai- 
trasti'«l. W. A m«dii-al m.m'ii visit In tho 
East. t*'S. Amoont of a f«'o. '•S. Mitiiral 
ttr.tlmcnt in A»ia, .M,.V». A |»rr«rTl|»4l«Hi, 
51, ?>.'>. Kicthud uf securing tire»ci iiitioiia 
agaiiut alteration, A6. Doctun In Cairo, 
57. Inefflracy of Euro|wan treatment In 
the Hast. -^7. Su|«ersiltious Inflttencm nf 
climate 57. Descrl|ition of a druggUt'a 
si- op. 67. 

M«'<«r«^rii;inm pipe. Ilir, i. \4f\. n. 

Miilin.ili, I ".I, IIm" llixl moM|Mr rrrrtid at. i. 
Kt. Il« ^ninlliii-vH an aoooyaiM-r to tlio 
|it'o|>li< uf, ?il. N. M«ii i»i, n*fc|»«lnl lif 
ll«'«inniu luMN-m, 2V'>. N. I ir«i virw oi, 
y7l. I'l.irr wlti-iKr Ihf rllf l« fir^l «•« n 
liy I in* pilitrim. V7i. M. P.wti«-al rlH.v- 
mat ions and enthusiasm of the pilgrims. 
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271, 272. ' DUUnco of. from the Red Sea, 
273. View of, rrom the •iiburb», at tiin- 
rUc, 274. S(x>ii«*ry uf tliu iirt|iiib«>iirhoo«i, : 
V74. The Atlihari jtnt**. 274. 276. The 
T.ikijriih frtM*l«'ii hv MohainuKMl Aii. 271- 

. roitdiMM III. 'iVh. lu MilMiili " Kl Miiim- 
Khnh," 27(1. *' IIim Ihtn oi I'J Mr«lhi.nh," 
27>'i. 'V\w It.ili fl Mixri, iir KKri'^''*'* K»l<'. 
277. (««mh1 «|imhly uf the cotlW; of, 2711. m. 
Coohiosa ol the iiitthu at, *iMU. Pumiacity 
of the hone* ami tlogs of, 2H9. Account 
of a vitit to the Proiihei't tomb at, 292— 
828. Tentt Of the people of El M« dtnah 
compared with thoM ot the Mfccanv, 2!M. 
lu mosque coiapnrt^ with that of Mec- 
CJih, 294. Ludicrous views uf Kl M'tUnah 
at printed in our pnuulnr work*. 328. n. 
MosIpu) account oi tins sotiliMnunt of Kl 
Mudhiah, 33U. IK'ttructlon uf tlie Jewish 
power in. 33A. Kl Medm.ih i^ver favour, 
able to Moiiamnied. 337. Tiie Pro|iliet 
escorted to, .139. Joy on his arrival, 312. 
Tomb of ihtt Prophet, 341. Variou* for. 
timrs of the city. 314. Present state of 
the revenue of the holy thrlnet of, 3-14. 
Erection ol the Proplioi't mosqua at, 3iA. 
(NinklrufiloM of the •«« in*! moMpic (or 
mus«|uit of tiiu Cilipli Osmaii). MH. The 
third mosque erc«-tctl by Kl Wulid the 
caliph. :t49. The fourtli uiMque built by 
Kl Mchdi the (^tliph. 3^^'>. Additions of 
Kl Mnamun. 'SU'I. Tin lifih and ftixtli 
moMiui's built. 3.'»2, 3.'i3. lKMkii*t!<Nl ami 
sacked by tiiu Waliliabis, S-it. 'I'lie im*«». 
nie of, aluKut all act as ionxawwir«. 3-'iU. 
lit geographical p«isitlun, 31)2. All Mu* 
harramat, or sins, forbtdilcu within the, 
302. n. Caufct of its pro8|>eritt. 36.1. 
Manner of providing water at, 363. Its 
cliuiatr, 365, 3>'6. Disuiiscs of, 367. <r/«<*(y. 
The thrfc division! of, 373. rhergatct of, 
373. The bazaar, 371. The wall.«, 374. 
IMio streets 37:). I'he Wakal.dis, 37ft. 
The liou>u«, :i7.''«. ro|»ul:itioii, 376. Tliu 
fortress of, 376. Tlie suburbs of. 377. 
The Khamsah Masajid, 37M. lulialdiants 
of I he suburb*, 3)U). C<:li-brlty of i he dates 
of El MiMllnah. 3M3. The weiiihlc of. 385. 
M. Tlin cnaals, vegetables, tSc, of tlie 
MiHliuah plain, 3^. The fruits of. 3H7. 
Arrival uf the ll.uiiaM'iis earavaii al, :t1i*l. 
Thu**Airair of the l(iilK-,"4ill. A(C«iuiit 
of the peoole of Kl Alcdiuah, ii. I. llie 
present luling race at, 5. Privileges of 
the citizens of, Tr.idc and couuucrce 
of, 8. Pricf* of labour at, 9. Pride and 
indolence of the ^Ltdani, 9, 10. Dearneis 
of provisions ft, 10. 'Hie larifT < f Ih.^3, 

, 1*1,11. Thelioiuilioldsortlie Matlani, Ii. 
Their perMiiial aiipearalire, l.'l. Searriiy 
of aiiiiiMl!« al, 16 M.niiteiN of liie M-i- 
dim. 17. Tli'li riiaiarl. r. \*, 19 Tlini 
nMrriacrs and funeiaU. '2i~~'i.'l. Aiiiiii. 
diuiee of lMH)k« at.'il. The two .Maill.isali 
or i'ollet;es, 'il. I he IJieiiia of Kl Me- 
dhiali, 2-1. l.eariiiiig of Ihu .Mailani nut 
varied, 2't. Their language, 2-V Their 
up|irehen»iuiix at the ap|>e.irant-n oi a 
C'.inut 2t». Tlivir ecmiMcry iif PI Uakia, 
SI. 'I lie mosques in Ihu uuiglitiuiirluHnl 
or the citv, 44—49. Vcrloiiianiiua' dir* 
scriotiun of tlin city, 309. The lour roiuls 
leadiuR Iroro Ei Medinah to Mcrcah, 5M. 

Mebdi, El or El Mohdy, the caliph, crecU 



the fourth motquo of El Ifedlaah, i. 952.; 
11. 182. 

Mfjiili KIwak for arcido of the Sultan Abd 
el Mejid), at Kl Modiiiah, I. 295. 

Mel.in«*liolia, ire4|Ueut among the AraUs, 
i. VH4. $1. Pioluiido t-aiiMi of, 2'iM. h, 

Mihrali el Naliawl (or phieo of prayer), 
I. 2!lii. 316. Origin of the, 3^17. m. Tho 
Mihrab Siihuiiauyl uf the Pru|»hci's 
mosque, 29(i. 

Milk, iaban both In Arabic and Hebrew, 
1. 239. Food made by Orientals from 
milk, '238. n. Milkseller, an opprobrious 
and disgraceful term, 239. The mllk-iMlls 
of the lledouins, il. 117. 'I'he Kurut of 
Sindh and the Kashk of PtrsU. 117. ». 
Method of making, 1 17. is. 

Mimosa tree. coni|»ar«>d by poetic Arabs to 
the false friend, 1. 268. 

Minarets, the Ave, of the mosque of the 
Prophet, i. S2i). Origin of the minaret, 
312. 347. n. 349. w. The er'>ctlon of tb« 
four, of the mosque of the Prophet, 351 ; 
ii. 175- Dangers of looking out from • 
minaret window, 176. fi. 

Mir of Shiras, the caligrai»^er, I. 101. m. , 

Miragi>, ii. 72. Ileasts never deceived by 
the, 7'i. M. 

MIrayat (or magic mirrors), used for the 
euro of idllous complaints, I. 370. An- 
tiipiity of, 37U. n. Those of various 
ctiunlri' s, :t70. tf. The (!alro majiirtui, 
37(1. Mr. Lane's discovery, 371. a. Sir 
Cardiuer Wilkinson's rem.tf ks respecting, 
S7I. M. 

Mi'baat el Dair (or pl.ice of the lieast of 
burden), in tlio mosque of the Prophet, 
L 3'23. 

MirbatI (or place where dates are dried), 
1. 34V 

Miri ( or iand-ccis), not paid by the Madaul, 
il. 7. 

Mirror, the Magic. Sfc Mirayat. 

Mirza, meaning of, i. 14. n. 

Mirsa llusayu, " Consul Oeiieral,*'at Cairo, 
I. H4. 

MUri. Dab el or Egyptian gate, of El 
Medinah. I. 374. 

MUri |NMuegraiialos of Kl Metllnih, i. 38M. 

Mitriy.ili, the o|iprol»riuus term, i 17'i. 

Mivaii, or ".Sir," a name ai>plitHllu liuliau 
hi'ikli iii.t, I. r.'6. 

Moat, iKittIc of tiie, 43. n 47. * 

M.)hainm<*d .\bu Si Mohammed, lib mandate 
for tiie des'rut tiun of the diseaied popu- 
lation of Yemen, i. 372. 

Mohammed Ali Pacha, his Impmrements 
in the (Ireek qii.irti-r of C.dro. I.KO. ii. Ills 
most|UR, 83. 96. His est.iblislHiieMt of a 
iii)M'i(|Mper ill K;{rpt. iMi. u. Ills wito 
ri't^iilatMiiH fur iuMinug liie, salety of lia- 
«i||«-i.<« lirroMi (he Ih'MMl, \:>'J. IIIh e\- 

IMMiiiiuii to Kl llejax, I7'i. Ills slrtMi>f 
lauded ilespoii kin eap.iltl*^ of purgiii;; Kl 
lle|at of ilk |M!kt^, 'i.'iO. '2-A. Th<! 
** Takivaii " erected by him nt Kl M*:. 
diiiali, 274. Purehases all the Wtikf in 
Ktiypt, .144. His intr<Mluclion of pi-u(ewi'«l 
|NiiMiners Iruiii Kiiro|H-. ii. N.V llis4ulv.-it 
of tlio Walihabis al the b.tttle of Uissel, 
8'J. 
Mulinmnicd bin Ann, (quondam prince of 
Mcccah). his palaces, il. 277. 290. His 
imprisonment at Constatuiuoplc, 277. 



nil hliturj, 1)7. ■■ Q»ll> *■> tuame- 

MalMnBed el AU*r, Sbajkb.tlH dninlil. 
1.S& Dncripllini al hliihsfi, n. IHIi 



ihamiitd a BaaiDBl, kc 
lurutorSufi, nr. H« 
be Umti new Sum, 111. 
■oslliii. in. HU tr* 



II or, 1. II 



. IM. lilt 

Ul'. Vrvalmt 
tt lbs Ui(<>riibli 



'"VIS* 

r?." IMi" n*t jn'kJ; 
lUr>h.l»I.'^Chl>l« 
Yvnbu, K6. Ilii 

«Hh t Im MoKBiMi.MI .™Bun the brunt 
, al the tll.rHUni ii( Ihe^ifrlau, >6«. 

■ltd KilMiiinl ol bliKHl) hi hli ni«i U III 
lledliHh, lis. Made iirut. W*. Cixi- 
fwinde.l In ■ IVr.Uii ludj. »l, DK- 
tribiUei lbs p<l|rlni'i ■Ini In Ihi moequ 
■t Kl KnUnnh, we. I'lkH ■ piMa tn 
» belnf moniH, >(IS- Accampaniee the 

tilfFim u the >i«<iw or Rl Knbh»4i. 
Ill tcnnamix Kl Mnlliwb, (M. Hli 



w pllfnni, 1m. ' 111! lulrodU't'CM or 

Iwiiia in'be f.Tmi''^*a&^ llioccl* 
IH IheOmi l>eirll,lM. CihmIiicU 



Holiainiiiid tlm AbilUih El Sannuil, tali 

HlipeuiHiiifUnni, H.'h. KtiHin»mi( 
AMHiPMhilaTilni.H.*. nil roHowen 

|leliiii>i««r JnHiai «i I-arl, lili «'< 
nUMtkni ef h-iolu, IL 11. 

KhallMi, kiTpcr nrUiB ni 



UuninBDrki tliidlB{tn'B«ipt.loi- >■!■ 
chixk. Ml. Ihn noon ud Kl ll«..k 
MhXctnl to, va. iht •• tkdt." the 
Mwiw of hie pfliirlHil nllllvT noliillt, 
«M, tm. a. IHtn Ibp MhiIhhI* IIw 

lU lulilni ho-iiioit, ni. n. ilH MlHk 
of Abu SuHiui, •nd Iht Inldole, »7. ■. 
4W. ¥». Uluui ilow Dl hli tomb ■! 



Inf Df, M. Ill* tomb, hov rmrded br 

Ptoplirl'a Uirilrn. Effi. Il<> imlpll « 
Kl MeHlKih. WJ KinniFr >«m1U«I u. 
IbeicIulblciilnfllH Prophcl.IOI. Bl- 
lalnt I.I' . ■.'<-y:<'4t, 

S"ir'lVck)>»hr.i'.'in.'l'hiii'oinb.l(D?H['| 

II. ■Oi. I'b> ixicl plKs <■< lb* loiab, 
1.109. Tb* Piukibil Uufri iiitpwiiid 
KiitaeKltnh.MH. TbttoiDbndndla, 
an. Puliknn of (be bodf, Alt. Suat^ 

new crtuTrru dii the Umrp vtikr Huna, 

III. KecelietllialaiplrediMlanlliMKl 
UcdInA i><> hli nnJiitlnad iHlam. IN. 
K>»rte.l Ifl Bl Uedliuh. no. IlH ibe- 
cunH,EIKaii>a,>«>.«l>. tllihitancw 
the tlu oI the nmnii Hvjid d Junub. 
» I. tot on Hie iiriial M El H>dl>i*h, 
mUmJ '^Hdl jVaVur °f« hU ?/™!i'^ 
•U. 1-tie ceniplncF "' "« " "l!«J 

AMde oC h<i iiirn, bunil*. H^lh^pid 
hl.'ndi. Ml. I-hcei ot Hie deaUi end 

burial. Ma. Atlcmpt to itral bli bodf, 
MX nil nHMDe [n tba lubuib tt At 
Hiiiiakbili *t Kl HBlliiah. K*. Fwmd- 
«innDtlbeini>e4iH<irKIKnba,WL llii 
■■ Knff •«, tb- wink of tb. .ell •! Kl 
KuU, »t. Hit nlnculDui aulhorkf 

dote V Ihe aililn ol hu BTnedkllDa e( 
KIBekia, II.M. a. TombaoT tali wI'M, 
Kl, An.li>rhb<Uii(hlrn, N. Oriflnar 

IHV"n'irr»dllliin'eaa^'iilni*beMI^ 
Ilia liinb-ulan. Ht. nit aU bonH 
0>>lt tI Haiti ■! WFcrab. 174. llw 
iitnh.|>bv« w llie I'idsIiM, Itl. 

H-Ixlr. Kl- Hrf Mehdl, Kl. 

Mainlfii (muinini). nealchul ^omlltlea al- 

H.ifirT. tl4 piuuTi mrtlwd »' carrylnji. In 

llH Kut, I. M, M. S. VnlUF cif Vurklib 

jiapev moaej m HI llrjai. »& a. And of 



UK tmb, U. tn. 
- Miakow.'' Ih* csniBOD bum at tk* Bu. 
•bm la Kith ml B Htju, I. MO. 

a™lii Kl ^n. 'n. ' Finl ■op'uuic* 
•lllM«i|iataHdiiicba,H. VuMd ian» 
at ptan of HHiUp, S& Bj 



^sra." 



BninlliH 
L DhMcoI 



M. Tku of SIU« Zirndi. te. Mahui. 
' BHdAll'fF>^lr.-M. Uodt otnutJnf 
■ lb* wmd balhUii, IT. 8mi* In Iha 

AihH.^ Tha rilaaki. M. Tl» eul- 

eTflkirr!, im. >■, tdoh or Sun. iio. 



lliHut bi llihiDliii Mid fi'bulltlir'KaJd 
Bet. Sll. •>. lu BIB, III, in. Tha 
flia mtiunU of liwrHO. Tlia fuii 
poceltH of U». »l. Tha akbtnUil 



M$. Vatlovi Inpiarminli In llx 
BiirHI br Dia ai<il bf tl|lilnln|, 3 

Tha binb nMiiia of Kl Ma 

wmad h) Iha C-Mtlpb BI Hihol. SM. 
AiMlikma v( Kl UiuiBun, lit. Kir-< — 



PfiUtirl'l nouui. (X 
IM. FnwhA-R o( Ih 
al dm u HI HuHkhi 
(ha. or Kl Kuiu., K 
FulBi u Kl Kulia, 



aj 



KhaifalHuM, 

itih.juJ. -' 



a. Tha BOHiua 
lilujkl ' " 
MullHT oTinarl.lHuiihi fn 



UullMTi of Iha H«l 



IbaUvlIlN, 
(Eh* Pisphal^ 



llS3."briia 



b«l ID Oed Alml(btr.1. M. >. 
, Callpfa, 1. Ml. ■. IIU Ba. 

IU;uu*h. tl. IIL UU HB 

billl^ tha', (or elarki «r Iha bohih) 

V».n. 

I.I 'a'iout'll"n.°f wT" 

rO[*«'l IBDiquB. I KO. 

dir ('» chlsrinuiutr) of Iba PnpkH'i 

nilD'th'a,LTT.«S. -Hii Fropbafi. ni. 



Muhiti, DF Brrpllin (n.iri.H, U li. 
lliiliiJtrln,(aiFiiil[lTci), Iba.friHD Macok, 

H^li^irito': ar Klilao .irV] M^uh. I. 

U'>Jrtn llfaa Slnrul), ifaaplltrln'i f'tandiblp 

with bin, II. ». 
HiDialv, Kl (<he Accepicd), ■ iHla a( Iba 

Nuk.iriN.'h'K^ (*iha UdIUbO. Iha pll|itiD- 

Ao rrofiiirt « uflad, I. »I. 
MukalKw. Jtbal, I. \U. 
Uiilai, dnuland lir ilw BrduuliM, I. m. 

Not to ba rwud at Kl Hnllnah. II. 17. 
Muluinn, Kl. Iba >l>a of prajrat la lb* 

Kutuh u alkd, 11. 1». *. IKl. 
Mulukhlrah ICanUila olitocliu), ■ niKl- 

Inflnuai ipliucb. I. ttT, 



TAi 



motqua Bl Xtaajr, Ma. tUctibm u 
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no. Th« Salnymanlrah Manar, S90. 

MiiiiarIUiflyah.nl. 
Murad Bej. tha Mameluke, 1. SIS. 
Murad Khan, tha Sultan, hfc Inprovementa 

In balldlfif tha lloufe or Allah, 11. IBS. 
Murchlson. Sir Roderick. I. I. 
Murthid, meaitiiif of the term« I. 14. Spe- 

dmen of a miir«hld*s diploma, il. 303. 
Muiab bin liniarr, miMloiiary Horn the 

Prophet to Kl ftedlnah. 1. 838. 
Mata&hah (shaking bauds), Arab fathion 

or, li. 6i. 
MuMihlah, vlllai^r of, 1. 138. 34A. 
** Miiiuilla rl Kiii." the muwiiir of AH ai Kl 

MfMliimh m callr<1, 1, ^n, J1if MiMdIln H 

NaM ( rro|ilift*ii phtrt* of |traji*r), Inthv 

mosqiiR of Kl Modinah, 37S. yji. 
lla»aniiam (or raised graves) of Uie Be- 
douins. I. 412. 
Muscat, i. I. Importation of slaves into, ii. 

13. IS. The ancient caravan from Muscat 

to Bl Medinah, 39. is. 
Music and musical Instrummta of the Be- 

dmdnt, I. i4a ; il. 1(17. Of Sontiirrn Ara- 

M;i. irmarku on, ami on the nuiulf of tho 

K.iBt, ^4a M. 
Munket-lNills, AllMulan method of rilling, 

I. 3AD. 
Muslim bin Aklwh el M^ral. his defeat of 

the Aladanl, «. 4U3. m., li. 37. 
Mustachlos, clipped abort bj the Shafei 

school, li. ft3. 
Musufa, Kl, (the Chosen), a title of the 

Trophet, II. 37. n. 
Mnftailah (or level graves) of the Bedouins, 

1.413. 
Mustarah. th«t (or resting place), on Mount 

Ohod. I. 406. 
Mustasim, Kl, last caliph of Bagdad, his as- 

aHtance In completing the Attn mosque of 

the Prophet, I. 3^3. 
Mnstaslim. or chief of the writers of the 

tomb of the Prophet, I. 3.V}. 
Mu»tasi Billah, Rl, the Caliph. I. 351. 
Mntamid, Bl, the Caliph, his additions to 

the House of Allah, li. I8*i. 
MuUnabbi. Rl, the port. I. 101. m. Ills 

chivalry, ii. 96. Admiration of the Arabs 

for hl» «ork<i, W, 
Miitasem,IKI, the' Caliph, his chivalry, IL^rrt. 
Mutasid. Kl. the Caliph, his additions to the 

lloiue of Allah, ii. 183. 
Muitaka, Kl, lerend of the stone at Mcccah 

so rall"d. ii. 778. 
Mnwnjihat il .Shnrifah, (or lloir Fronting), 

ht the I'roplipi's nuMMim*. i. V*I7. 
Mnaatkpih, Kl, a surnnnia of Amir ben 

A mm, I. .1.11. 
Miisiy'**!' ('*!*«' "' Arnlm, I. HI. Its anll- 

qnity ami nubilitr, 141. Its purrly Arab 

blo«*d, 149. 
MusdaliUh (the Approacher), tlio mosque 

•O railed, li. 204. 
** Mnsiawir," the. or conductor of the pil- 
grim to the P'Ofthet's tomh, i. i93. Al- 
most all the M«^inites act as, 3-^9. Im- 
portance of the olllce of, .t.%9. 
Mrsali («r:itrr-«p»iii). nl tlir Kn.ilmh. li. 

I(il. (iuiicr.iily r.nlird Mjrxahrl H.ihnmh. 

I'i'i. M. 
NalMVi, the Mihrah el, in the mo«quo of 

the Prophet, i. 322. 
Nabi, Bir el, at Kuba. II. .121. Superstitions 

respectine, 32A. n. 397. 
Nabi, the Masjid el, or the Prophft's mosque 



•t El Medhsah, bulll by Mohammed, da. 

fcrlntion of the, 1. W6, \ 11. S4A. 
Nabi, the Shubak el. (or Prophet** window), 

1. 303. 304. 316. 
Natt Naula, Bl ( Imam Nafl el Karl), son 

of Omar, tomb of. 11. 3H. 
NaOl, the Ilrjasl, his pollution of.theRlUa, 

or ChrUtian Cliiirrh, I. 308. M. 
Nafr. Kl (the Flight), from Muna to Meccah, 

11. trj. 
Nabi. Kl, visit to, I. If. 
Najjar, lleni, the, I. 342, 343. Meaning of 

the iiaiiif, 3-13. tt. 
Nahw (inni'khtii), study of. In schools, i. 101. 
Nal>> rl ll.iram, or virc-hilriMlant of tlio 

Hi'iyipir of MitcjUi, ii. 2i(i. 
Nakh, the vnllry of, I. V7i. m. 
To '• nakh" camels, 1. 237. 
Nakhawilah, the r^re ol heretic* so called, 

at Kl Mcdmah, ii. 2. Their principles, 2. 
Nakhil (or palm plantaiioos), the, of El 

Medinah, i. 382. 
'* Nakhwali," the. i. »Ui. 
N.nkib (or as<iiit«nt miiMa<lim of the tomb 

ol the Piophit). 1. X^\, 
Ndkil (fir n|NMtlc»), tlir, of the rtiq>h«-t, I. 

XKK «. 
NantriHl (Nimrud), difprrslon under blm, 

I. 3JD. 
Nassar, Shaykh, the Bedouin of Tur, 1. 137. 

ettrq. Ill* finesse, 149. 
N&sur (or ulcer), m F.I llejai. Scr Dlseaaea 

ofKI llejnt; Ulcers. 
Natak el Naby, the, at Meccah, origin of, IL 

277. 
Nastr, the, a tribe of the BenI Israel, I. 82. 
NetX'k, the fruit of a palm trea so called, 

i. 331. 
Nebek (or Jujube tree).the, of Bl Medinah, I. 

3M8. Supposed to have been tha thorn 

which crowned our Saviour's he«il, 38i. w. 
Neliucliadnessar ( Uuklit el Nasr), Invasion 

of, I. .T.T.>, 3.13. 
Nijd. i . VSK. n . It« choice horses ami camels, 

3.1M. n. The greatest breeding country in 

Aral>l.i. 2^18. n. View of the ground of, 

274. Kxrrllroce of the dates of. 366. 

The NuIJi irll<os of B«^i>nlns, 11. 78. 
NewKpa|»er, estnblUhinent of a. In Kgjpt, 

1. IW. It. 
Nhlmhr, his remaiks on the Sinaltk Arabs 

relerrrti to, i. 141. His di'»cription ofthe 

oriental s.-indMl. 230. n. Hrrerence to him, 

2.'i7. N. .HJ. n. His hirorrrct hearsay 

dcvrripliiiM of ihe l*to|»lt4*t'« toniK 310. m. 
NIkIiI JtiMrmy in Arabia, drM-tl|Hi<in of a, 

ii. lai;. I.ui. 

Nih'. fltMlM-lMMt of llir. I ?!». |lrM-|l|»lh»n 
of. 2!). rh«? Il.irragi- ltrl«l|;e. .m. OI>JiMts 
si*«-n on the liank* ol thr, .11. The dMoiiry 
alNiiit ci>iit|virr<l with tlMtof Min4lh,3l. m. 

Nioirah. M.^Jid, the (or mosque without 
the minaret), ill. 2.S0. 2iS3. 

Nisa, thf llab el (or women's gate), at Bl 
lledin^h. 1. 276. 

Nival, ihf . In Moslem devotions, L 78. The 
in th<* viniialion of the nio«qiie of Kl 
KiiIm -Ti'i. Tlir. ri«ite.i»«"«l wh- « aiq»roarh- 
Iim; Mi-erah, ii. 131. At the I Jltle l*il|;rim. 
aRf, "liT. 

Nixam (or Turklfth lnr.-in(ry>. i. 210. 

NoaihiMMS, the. in Ar.tltia, ii. 77. I'heir 
many l«>c.il varieii^a, 77. n. 

Noah, account «>f Ibn AbKaa re«pecting the 
settlement of his family, 1. 32U. 
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Nolan. Captain, referenca to hU work on 

cavalry. t.S60. 
Nullah, the Indian. IJentical with the flu- 

niara of Arabia, i. 3. n. 
Nur Kl Dili. (I Mriik ol Adil, i. 3.V2. 
Miir <-l Dill Shuliid Muhiniiti bin /angi, tho 

Siiluii, i. Xi'I. 
Nur. J(;In;I. itv Cfiulirily, li. 'HU. 
Nur. SiMykli, sntsatiun csuteii by his ap- 

rcaraiice In Iho ftrects of Cairo, 1. \ti. 
Ii« dvroction, IM. Ilii return. 157. Ui« 
fithing tactile, 193. Ilif dirty app«*arant*« 
at Kl Metlliiah. 279. HIa Improved atpecf , 
S8i. Enraptured with El Minlinnb, 11. 5. 
Ills nre|Miriitton« Tur Ifavln^ El Mfdtunh, 
A. Ilia ride iu thu ihuddurur Ali bin Ya 
Slu, 1*21. I'ti. Acruiimunica ttio pllitriin 
to till! Kimlkib, li*n. ItiH.itnMiii llaji Nur, 
2HI. Illmiuurrei wlih Muliaiuntcd i*l llu«. 
yahl, VM\. 

Oa»<;«, tli«%i. lift. 1)i*rlvtiti<Hi<irtiio word, 
144. M. Vultt.-ir iduu of, I4r». m. Love of 
the Bcdouina for thrm, 14.^. n. 

Obo, auiungat the Tartars, explained, I. 

!«). M. 

Officials, Asiatic, how to treat, 1. *20. lia- 
bit« and uiaiuirrtf uf, 'J6. 

Ogilvli', &lr., tUi|{liitii consul at JiMidah, siiot 
at fur ainusL'uieul by Albuniau soldiers, L 
I2J. 

Ohod, Jcbcl (Moiint Olioti), I. 271. S74. 38.'^. 
Prayer in luMiour of tbi* uiartyrii of, 315. 
Crat c of Aaron un. 3 il . lis dist.-iiuv ironi 
Kl Mcdinah. 3U'i. Winter on, 3(il. VI- 
sltutlou til thtf martyrs of, 402. The Pro> 
nlict's declaration concerning it, 404. 
Supimsod lo be one ui' tho four hili« of 
Paradise, 4U1. n. Meaning uf tho word, 
401 N. ('autisof its pri'ii«i)t roiHUatioii, 
4n'). Its ipriiigK, lO-i. M. 'Hit* Aliisiuraii 
or resting olaco uf, 40G. Tiie Humar.i of, 
4«7. Us dUtauce from El Mediuuh, 4i)7. 
Its appallhig look, 408. 

Olenia, their rfgulation respecting the bow- 
prayer, 1. Villi. Their opinion respei ling 
the death of Moslem saints, Jfcc.,: 327. n. 
One of tlie tive orders of pensioners of 
tlie rroplut't mosque. 300. 

Omai.tliuC^aliph, his wimlow in tiie Pro- 
iihei'it uio.vi|Me, i. 34i:i. .107 Ih iifilitiiou 
IhkIuwi'<I on him, 30n. IIu tinnli, 311, 
31'.'. Mis inoM|Ui: .il JfiUK.drin, .11?. ». 
Sent iurw.trd by tin* l'ro|iiict to El file- 
din.di,33!l. Improves tlie Masjid at Kl 
Me<linah, 31h. Suppltet the town of El 
Bletiinali with water, 34i4. Mosipie of, at 
El MfdiuHli, 37j4. Ilia re»nc«-t fur the 
innsqueuf Kl Knba. .1!<l. llik tumb lie- 
liietl l»y ali rcriians «iho ean do mi, 417. 
Ilitninrilerer Tayrux, 117. 
Oii;iyn. Ilie !il.i>jid, nrar Kl Me«liiiah, ii. 49. 
Oniunn, Ink*, au«l i;ailii-, di»llk«>«l liy tlm 

I'lophet. i. 312. 
Ophth.ilinia iu Egypt, i. 177. Itariiy of, in 
Arabia, 3(»9. Aliustoiit uf lleruilotus to, 
Siiil. n. An auiient afllicthin in Egypt, 
309. M. A scourge in Modern KKypt« 30'j. 
n. Origin an>i proiircks uf the ditease, 
309. M. Practices of EunmeatiS to pre- 
vent^ 370. R. |{« miiUt'S of the autlior. 370. 
M. Krrurs of nati«e practitioner*, 37<i. n. 

OrientaU. ihrlr rfpugnauce to. and con- 
U'miit for, Europeans, 1. 107, 108. Dis- 



cipline among, niut be based on CMir, 
S07. Eflbct of a strange place on them 
generally. 226. n. 

Osman, the Caliph, his Cufle Koran, 1. 309. 
N. ; 3.^3. Ills wUh to be burled near the 
Prophet 312. Prayers for, 315. Tho 
niehe Milir.di Okmnn, 317. Assists iu 
building the Prophet's niosuuc, 341*. 
Ituilds the second mnsqueat £1 Meillnah, 
349. Enlarges the mosoue of El Kuba, 
S9I. Loses the Prophet's seal ring, 396. 
His troubles, 396. «. Visit to bis tomb 
at El Biiliia, li. 35. His funeral. 85. His 
two wives, the daughteis of tho Prophet, 
306. M. 

Osntan, llab, I. 347. 

Osiriihos found in Rl llejas, il. 106. n, 
Arab su|>crstition resiMHthig tbtmi, 106. 

N. 

Okymul. St'g Siknnjeliiu. 

Palm-grove, the, of El MiHlinah, I. 345. 
Palm-tteei, venerable, of the hy|>aethnil 
court of the Prophet's mosque, 1. 3:t4. 
Exteniilve pbuitations of, in the suburbs 
of El Mcdinah, 380. Loveliness of the 
palm- plantations of El Mi*<lluah, 3K2. 
Celebrity of its dates, 3N3. The time f(»r 
maseulaiiou of tho palms, 380. 'llie ilaum 
or Theban palm, 11. 62. 72. 

Para, value of the 'J'urklsh coin to called, 

ii. II. M 
" P.iradis«% Mountains of," I. 217. 266. m. 

Para^ang, tito Oriental. Us distance, In tho 
days of Phny, and at the present day, I. 
329. M. 

Past, Arabic terms for a, li. 01. 

I'aS4|Hiris in E)iypt (Texkln-h), Inrnnve- 
nieiices of, i. IH. Sir II. Wilkuuon'* ol»- 
SfrvatioUK on. IM.w. Adventure^ iukearrli 
of one. 19. liriliih, carclc>in<-ss iu dis- 
tributing, in (he East, 40. niftirulty of 
obtainli g one. iu Egyp«, 123. ct seq. 

Pathan (Afyhan). the r*;rm, i. 44. 211. 

PcbblfS of the accepted, the, il. 203. 

Prusioners. i lie orders of, at the Prophet's 
mosque, I 360. 

Perfnineti pillar, the. In the mosque of the 
Prophit. i. 3iv. 

I'l-rriimiN. the ofihu'/:iir. I *i!i<i. M. 

I'rijiiry. pitteof, at Jeddali, i. 17. 

I'eiNia. Iob.ui-o :iiid pi|N-s ol. 1. i7'i. 

Persia, liixiinaiiee of the pLiins *»i^ i. 214. 

Persian Pilgrims, a diMiKrecdtle race, ii. 
2<iO. They decline a challenge of the 
orthodox pilgrims, 216. Peisecutiou 
tliey suffer in Kl liej.is, 225. n. Tiie 
Peisiaiu* di-flieinent ul the tombs of 
AlulM'kr ami Ooar 3IM. m. KnniHhs 
niKong I lie, 'X*\. u. Largi? nnniber of. iu 
the DaiiiaM'UN eai avail. 410. TreatiiKtit 
ol the*' Aj.inii'* at Kl Me«linali. 110 

IVshin valley, lnliahit.«iits ol the, i. 2.19. m. 

Pharaoh, the ** Cajsar and Dlabidus" of 
tlie Nile, 1. 10. n. S|)ol where lie and 
his host were whelmed In tho " hi II of 
w-iters," 194. Arab legends respecting 
tliat event, 194. r. 

Pharaoli's Hot Uaths (Hammam Faraun), 
i. 190 — 192. 

riiilnsophy (llikmat), study of, little valued 
in KKSPt, i' 101. IS. 

Phoenician colony on the Red Sea, I. 197. 
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Th« rhcenlclimt IdmtiAed with ih« 
AiiMlik of Motlrm writers, S30. ». 

Physicians, the Arabs as, not so skilful as 
tnrjr were, !• 373. 

Phrslologlst*, their errors resprctlng the 
!• od of the Inhabitants of hot and cold 
coiintrlri, II. il.is. 

Piastre, tsIum of the, 11. 11. tt. 

Pickpockets In Kgrpt, t. Vi. 

Piaemis, the, sacred at Mecrah, II. 1!W. 
Kiilrr iilmo»t everywhere Into the history 
of relljrlMn, l!M. 

Pil|trima]tr,iir«liiinncft«nf the,itl. \Xi. tllTrr- 
lii?^ fur HfoMrifiiits itirnsi*)! ««f liifmrfliiiM 
of. I.Vs irUi. OI»««rriitliiii<«on..l7t ('onmioii 
III nil «il(l fnllhs, :(7S. (!«Niilittoiiii iiniltT 
which every Mo*letn In IhmiimI to |Mrr<irm 
the pilgritnai^r, 371. Ill*; three kiiiilt of, 
373. Tne treniise of Mnh.immcd ol Shirhhi 
res|H>ctln|t ihe rites of. 375. rt M*q, Direc- 
tions rriE|K-ctiii|r, from i>ther tM)«iks, 37'^. n. 
The Prii|iliers last pil|trima|{(' the motlel 
for the Moslem world, Wi Hi ckles^ pllgrl- 
mNnes of p«»nr ln<ilan«. 2(17. tN*S. Pili;riMis, 
duiillNilliiii iif, Nt Alexnnilri.1. Into thref) 
gu-nl HMils, i. Hil. l'Mii|N'r |iilpriins, lf»l. 
Hteaily decrease of the luiinlicr of pilgrims 
who pass annually tlirouxh Sues, 171. 
Iteasons assiifned for tlils, 179. Takrouri 

Sllgrlmf, 172. The llamall. or pocket 
Loran of, 333. How they live on Hie 
march, Ml. Note on the reremonien of 
the WahhabI nilgrtmaite. 119. n. The 
change from Ihram to Ihlal, 9M. The 
Umrah, or little pilgrimage, 374. 

Pilgrim's tree, the, I. IV). Probiibly a de. 
bris of fetish-worthin, ; l-V). is. The 
practice in various Kastero countries, 
m.M. 

Pistols, the, of the Bedouins. 11. 105. 

Pitts, Josefth, his pilgrimage ti* Merrah and 
Kl Bleilin^h. 11. 330. Sketch of his sd- 
veiitin «••, 330 r/ wq. 

ringiie. .Viv T.-1MU. 

PiNtry, Aiab. tiMl gctierally studied, 1. 101. 
IS. The Unrdeh and llamrlyah of Mo. 
bammed of Ai>uilr, 104. n. The Banat 
Sumll of Kaab El Ahluir. 104. ft. 'Hie 
Diwan Umar ihn Faris, llM. n. Kl M». 
UnaltlH, 104. w. Kl Hariri. I()4. tt. 
Simplicity of ancient Arab poetry, 104. 
IS. D'-gencrate taste of tne nnHlern 
Kgyptian^ln, I04.it. Foetiral exclamations 
of the pilKrlini tm olHaining the Or»t vifw 
of Kl Medinnh, 77*2. Tenderneita and 
itathos of the old Arab |Mirm«. li. !)|. 
liip »ii«|M*ii«liil |Ntem tfl l,i*liid, 113. 'I'he 
pfirtlr Idling of the Itnlouiits. !>7. W. 
The imi»ro*isalori of the n<iii Knht-in, 
OR. n. The Arabic U' gnage iiiitnt to 
poetry, W). 'Hierhymcof ihe Arab* IIIO.n. 

poison, the Teriyak of Kl Irak, ihc grrat 
co«niier-poi*on, II. \W. 

PolS(mer». ttroie>sod, introduced by Mo- 
hs«mmeu All, II. V>. n. 

** Poison-wind," the, li. 357. *i. Its efTects, 
157. IS. 

Police of F.gypt, ctirlosltr of the. I, 7. 
Mrenefl \wU»v |i«t|ire Mi.iuUlr.ntr* In i'airo, 
1 14. Ilir •• I'nc lia of tli.- Niglit.* I IK 

Politeness of the Orientals, 1. mV Un. 
IKiiiteness of si>nie " t»vcrlands," 'ittt. 

Polygamy and miuiogainy, compailson bo. 
Iween, ii. 90. ft. 



Pomegranatat, the, of Rl Medinah, U 9f%, 
The Sbaml, Turki, and MisH kinds, IM. 

PMBpey's pillar, I. 14. SO. 

Prar-r, the Abrar. or call to, I. M. Tha 
M4«hrib, or evening, 147. is. The Ishah, 
or night itrayer. TK. Prayer to prevent 
storms ( llisb el llahr), t<<6. 1'hls prayer 
recited, *iOB. Prayers rm first Tlewinf 
the city of Kl Medinah, 971 . The praver 
at the Prophet*s mneque, 9!i7. Tha 
pl.iees of prayer at. 997. 'nm afternoon 

Itrnyt'rs, tilO. m, 'I he .KhM)<lali, or siitxlo 
Mtw pr.-irer, aii!». Thr l>na, or Mi|ipllra« 
fioii alter till' two-lniw prayer, V*i?» it. 
Thi* |NtMiiiHi of till* IliiuIm rlnriiir, 300. 
Kilicai) a^rrllMtl to tliif net of bIrsslHg 
the I'niphei. 301. I'lajrrr at the .Sluilmk 
el N^bi, 304. Anclunt practice of re- 
citing this prayer, 304. n. l*he Testlfl. 
catiiMi. .Tifi. lite lienedietlniis on Alm- 
lielir and Omar, 307. 30it. The two-lmw 
pra)er at the KmiisiK or fJsirden, Sit. m. 
The prajer nt the Mxlatkah. or place of 
the an«els, 313. That said opptisito to 
the grave of tde l^ily Kaiimah, 314. 
Th.il r«t*it(il In honour of llamxah and 
the mart\rsorM Mint Ohod,3|.5. I'rajers 
for t^e f bills of the blesseil who rest In 
Kl Itakla, 315. That said at the l*ro. 
nhet's window, 816. Public service in 
Kl Raiisah, 3111 n. Origin of the prater, 
nirhe of the mosque, S4f*. 319. a. * Kl 
KuIm the first place of ptiblic prayer In 
Kl Islam, 390. The Nlyat, or Intention, 
303. The Prophet's place of prj«er at 
Rl Kuha, 399. The prayers at the iiMMqua 
of Kl Kub4. 893. The prayers at Ham- 
sill's lonb. 409. The Kirat when ai>- 

EriMchlng Mercah, 11. 134. The Tal- 
i}at. or excl liming, 131. The praters 

on sighting Mecrah, 147. The four Ma> 

k.itns, or >t.iti4ms for prayer. If»l. lite 

pr.tyrrs at the K.i.-ilmh, IRX. rf trq. Tfi. 
l*r<N*in!itiiinti«m of Orlfiital*. II. 31. 
rroaclirr. the. at Mii c.ih, his style of dre«s, 

11. 319. Origin of his wooden sword, 

349. H. 
Presents of dates from Kl Medinah, 1. 3113. 
Pir*«iieangs in Cairo. I. III. 
Price. M.-'Jor, rrfrirnl t«». il. 3fJ7. ft, 
Prirhard. Dr.. on the Moors of AfVIca, i. 

Ifti. ft. 
Pri<ie ol the Arabs, I. 341. 
Printing-|»re*. the, in Kgjrpt, L 105. is. 
l*ro|th(<t«, in Moslem law, iioc sopp«isc«l to 

Im* d* ad. I. .Ti7. si. 
ProMHly ( llm el Arus), stialy of, among the 

Ar.ibs. I. If>4. SI. 
Provrrb*. .Arab, I. 145. 31^9. it. 
rt«»li>niy thf seo|;rai»lter, 1. 319. 
I*iirkler-Miihk<iii, Pilnee, his remarks on 

th«« M'fli«elisl heat t»f the |)r«i«ri, I. 140, n. 
Pulpit, the Propliet's, at Kl Medinah, i. t9tt. 
Pviamiiif, the, I 3n. Tbflr covering of 
'yellow silk or satin, 11. 3.H>. 

Ralielai*. on the discipline of armies, I. tf9*. 
Haecs of AralH. Srr .\r.ilw : Itnlooin*. 
It.t«lh«.ili, J<-Im-I (ofir of thr '* M«Hniiains of 

I'.r.i.lM."). I. 317. xm. 
H.ink, tlo* (or rolh-cior of hLirk-mait). tl. 

Ii:i. 
Itafixt (ri-Jrrtor, hetctlc), origin of the term, 

ii 1 tt. 



Ktihiih. munlni Dtlta* tens, U. mo. 
tt(lin»h, Bab a {Gut at Haref ). I. KB 
Jubuld {HoualorUiirci). in A 

H'lWK. 

Ibliuwi urllLtM, lhD^III|;rivlii!t,-| 

Itnhinal ri KMnti. Ih.: Bllnrk ufihoh 
t'J>llr.l, I. »3. 

itu!<T wJn'^.'u JiVtima In Kent. I. lie. 



ft'l. 



EiHilih <« undnl plun.ur Ihs FropbM'l 

Kud*Kiu(ir<ih. I. 311. ■- 

Bh •! 1-Id, Iha lleadljiiid sf Flp (Ui( 

■ii>taiiri>ai«».I.I.ii. 
UuM. lllr(wclluMliiliM),lhr. 11. M- 

Uuiah, «l. ui Iht l>'n|>Jieiv t>"<'n. il Kl 
UeJIiuh, I. aue. Tindltlmu fopKilnx 
II. *« H. UnerlMlan ••[ il. 300, Ths 

Buiib'ltlw BuiDK), the Uulld ri. neu Bl 

Kn^k" u''H"'. ul'lOMnlkiuli: I. W. 

Hnl Kw, VHW of llM, •■> uXarluii S,ta. I. 
IM. hiliiir ■knHtiBtliiiinilw arilH-, by 
■ha hmli w nilHa uf nbltou id Sun, 
UB. IH. HIiiiiliu.Mliif M Ik*, ITl. in. 
Ktad( itf (klM bhJ «■■ ll». tT4. Im- 
Biicugnil«|Hriiil*uu,l'^-lf^ "^ 
•rrl|illuBu((.kl|itirilii>,liU. (:<Hini!<i( 









r'tl». IDI. tlHndJtHi 



■t l<iith|iiiili'iii ittt rh 



tfttAU- 

R^idinu AnUca. I. MB. 

Ilh.uniiu NalwaiNvbtk or JuJuboVUw. 

of Kl tlwlliiib. I. ». 
Ubaiya Mtk'U, luud u ■ aialleliM br Um 

Andn.il. Ui. 

llhyiiiu<iVlh>i AralH, U.Vtui.' ' 

Rla, ika (ui urep ■Uai»>u>, L M3. 

Klila, Bl (partlan of Iha pilfiJa 4naa), U. 



lliiiE.I.M.?. Hntkallicuin>.iitiii»W(>t 
llui Arolia lu ouva uf, WI. 'Ilu lUlimit 
•1 KnUrah, K;T. 

RiiiK, ■»!, iitr. or ibe rmphat. I. nn, an. 
Hiin or pili'inuKo. ii. nii. c< Mf. 

- HlfalHatar," i ilana dallu » calM »j 
tlia nnlouliu, I.V*. 



Jaiart, moda of pncanlliif 



riJHHwailDi),[aal. 



Mrar Ihr, la AiabU, |itajuillcli 
(nwruloo, tM. ■■ Thi >bu 



" Itiibb tlmmnjup." ar ponttttmaata awn 

••rrairaxi KI MMlinab.l. »». 
Itiikbani (mbllu muliK:) ul tlin^iali, 

Kakn d YaWHtl. Uh^ ut iba Kaabab, 



liHijr.rt SluRli, hi. |«(;il 11 ru,ir 

lMUlr4<>lllH'll>illiri.J.>-l. 

lupila. ^1•i»l.»>• uf lh« W.Tlliilttn gf 
■ ■r ■nil. I. Ml. Ths prritui fa^ 
B|f|Xf"l«*l'"?.,'«-fl9- 
KtulHia. baiUa of, I. M. 



IIHclHrKMr, IM. liviwRil « Mii*la 
•uanm m Imrd ih* pilirlHi-Ulu, lit^ 
lll(piRli.ita»hiirMil><»il,IHI. liaLvia 

tVDK, 111. Ilia mIUmh, III. Laani 

vhtual Kl lUnn.MI. lilt har uf tha 
UtdDiilDi, uu. llkaa h<t|>U» In tha 
caiatiii. iM. FocckI m npir ■ J<U la 

Ihapilirlni.MS. Arrlitial ul Madluh, 
ITS. nil Intlmacr >Ub iha nlliHn, 9M. 



(^slUiHwihrrllorMftoh, Kl. !>•■ 
I Kripltan or »ud, Ml. Hli hiblu and 

nion'M, m. Hb ckHutar, lu. H* 

■omUniu iem • chap tool <l»d, 1"7. 

CoBiiruUon napoliiiiUDi. SSI. D*- 

Mi<Mlan of hit haunt, MB. 
8Mn, Iha ImkI at, I. Xll. 
Miawii, IliiUr rtaln w tha Kubah u > 

iKtr.'<lplKlsll. IH.B■ 
H■b•l(^^M.,f.l«l.•l. 
Sabll(ar publl«rouiiuJa},at B1 Mrdlnih, 

Bdikhi'h (nr liifacawi oth™}. of tb* Da- 



fladl. Uia DJijtal, (he mahtn of 



'» (clapplnf ol ban. 
ha But. II. M. 



In Noileni L». noi auiiixiHil tn h 



Salka. Iba (or ■atardinlar at Ik* Tn- 

phst'i nouue), 1. 114. IM. 
Salabah bin Ami. 1. 3M. 
Baton. Iha, anaai the MotlrnK. t. )». 



HalUi sWknr, ilratrl|>(Ui« or him. I. II 



■•mitrMMorAIato.l. 141. 
Sallm. Iha Bnri. Ill lUbdlililiini, II. 367. i 
Thdr coliTirMtlgBt slth tha riaphi 
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Ihe hot t-oerilrti.»g. Unnwewanil 

Inn. 317. HliiMiia Iba tonbt af Iba 
Hulr.h.S.'M.K. 
tall, ucmlBsiiorihadaal'-lmilofHil,** 

tiluiiuan at-'paaaa'ta Iha Eiw, L M. 

(•manltud, tha liKlnl fWwnnltb.l.llll.it. 
Ijunbiib. tbc E. IT4. DMCripthm or a. IN, 

III! laiilral. sr arauirf, nrar ()hM,'lNI. 
■wiriii'if . f Hbl irf, In thn KiHhah, IL (bt. a. 
i«>d.|rillannr. In Arabia. U.m. Anii Ml. 

IH'viilltlnq TrtpnrLlni timi. liO, 
<aintol.llMit>rlnil;<l.l.l.iO. tli>BinK>rlabla 

Dnnnad whan approachlni Mteub,' tl! 
SuMdiuna. r'Uo' (HiOar' Shumajil), of 



Baud, ibt 'rirahhabl, t.' w. Baairtn tha 
(Itr of El MHIn>ii, S.M. ^ 

Saur , Jrhcl, MnhnmnFiri hit In Iba tar* 
nf.l.ail.n. ludUUncalnn BI.HbU- 
nah.Kt. 

Sawvll. nr black (Ta|m, I. Vt. 

Kawlb, thn fund an rallnl, I. MT. 

Snjb. hi, Iba torrent at Kl Ucillaah, I. Rl. 

Satbanl. Kl, the data lo cillrd. I. Ml. 
14)1, nr larrnti. hi Iha luburtia of El Midi. 

n<h. I. M>. 
Sayalah.lbfWadjr !.««. Tba canatoiy 

6f tb« (•*op>a or. tU, 
KtjjU «bii'l H.f]., Sultan or Fajpt. hl> 

BrrKnl ta tha moHiiit of Iba Pn^hai, I. 

Rni^klna Ivi, riiliin Imnb nf. I. ail. 

S»)tMi.irr>l nunbrrt nl.ai Kl Hrdhuh. 
n.3. Thalr orlaln. a. B Difu ol lUi- 
jU\t In Kl llrlai. «. l-he RajiM Alawljaii, 
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fimilramli, mmiichi flnt anplojrad b/, 1. 

Bmuuu dtjr of , iu dapniTitT, II. 1€7. 

8enn« piiint, abundance or thr, in AraMa, 
il. 7t. Iu gruwi h In the detert, 7S. 

Smnlchr^, tno Uolf, ImiCatlonc of. In 
ChriaUii cfeurclMMi, I. M. 

Bcnnonn, Miwiom, II, I7n. The Sermons 
or tfauMll. lUO. 'Ilie Khulbai v\ Wnkfab 
(Sermon of the Standing [uptm Arafat] ), 
SItf. lliat prracbed at the ILiraro, 94N. 

- Impri^tion made by it oo the hearers, 1411. 

Seaoatrit, ship* of, 1. IM. HU blindueat. 



Sbatel, Rl, mosque of. I. S5A. n, 

Shafel, Masalla (or place of prarer of the 

Miafel school ), 1. m. MulU of the, at Kl 

Uedinah, 8JM. 
Shafei, Imam, his tlslon of All. li.M7. n. 
Shafel pIlKrlroafte, the cnmpemlliim of Mo- 

hammud of Shlrblii relating to llie, II. 374. 

rtirq, 
Shaiian, tho Benl (a Jewish tribe). In 

Arabia. I. 33S. m, 
ShaJar Kanadil, or brass chandelier of the 

h)-p«ihral court of the Prophet's mosque, 

1. i%\ 
8h iking bands (Musalahah). Arab fashion 

of. ii. 59. 
Shame, a |»asslon with Rastern nations. 1. 86. 
Shaml. Dab rl (or Syrian gute). of Kl Medl- 

nah. I. 373. 376. 
Shaini pumugraiiates, of El Medliuh, I. 

Shnmlyah, or Syrian, ward of Mrccali, II. 

148. Quarrels of the, with the Sulayma- 

nlyah qu«rt«'r, 148. 
8h«mmas bio Usman, his tomb at Ohod, I. 

411. 
Sbainsan, Jebel, the b*irlal.place of Cain, II. 

186. ». 
Sharal and De-Sharal, the two orders of 

Dorvishrs, I. SS. 
Shar.«rir (or trrfolled crenelles In the walla 

of Rl Medinali), I. 374. 
8hsrb«t Kajarl, the poison of the Persfams, 

11.85. 
Sharh, Rl, I. 138. BxpUnation of the 

nam», Vi^ 
Shnrkl. the Darb el, I. SC3. 
Sharsawan, Rl, or base of the Kaabah, II. 

155. 
Shaub el Hal (the pilgrim's pass), scene In 

tlie. i.3C5. 
Shaving in the Rest. il. 14. 
Shsw, Dr. Norton, I. 1. 5. 
Shawarib, Abu, the father of mustachlos. IL 

53. 
ShMybah, freneral y cailrd AM el Mutalleb, 

grNiullNtlifr of (ho rro|ilirt. i. 3.17. 
ShuylNih, Ibn, his acrottut of the Imrlal. 

placi* of Anron, I. 331. 
Shaylmh. lUb llvni, l^eend of the, of the 

Koabjli. it. 186. ft. Ihe true Mamgre axut 

ol El ilejss. 330. Keepers of th« keys of 

the Kiuibrfh, X30. The chief, Shuykh 

AhmtHl, 230.*. 
ShA>kh. explrfostion of the term, 1. II. 

Desrripttun of an Arnb Siisykli, fully 

eqiiipi^rtl for travelling, 3*iM. 
Shtf)khiiin, the **two shaykhi," Abubekr 

aitd Osman. il. I. 
Shajrtaii cl Kaltlr (the Great Divii), cere- 
mony of throwing stones at, ii. 226'338. 



Sheep, the Kme breeds of; to SI HfMs. U* 

Idn. The mUk of the ewe, 17. IS. 
Sbems el Dbi Tusof, Bl Mnsaflhr. chief of 
Yemen, his cnotributlon to the Sllh mos- 
que of the Pro|ibet, L SM. 
Shorlfs, or desGoiidants of Mohammed, 1. SI4. 
Oieat numhers of, at Kl Medlnah, II. S. 
Their origin, S. ». Their toti*nse Pride, 
Til. M. Korcnl celllMcy of their daugniers. 
79. M. Their brarery, I3S. Causes of 
their pugnacity, 199. 
Sherlll, Kl, the grape so called. I. 387. 
Shiaht, their defliement of the tombs of 

Abubekr and Omsr, I. 808. n. Tbrlr aa- 

lipathy to the Sunnis, 806. n, Tbeir 
aversion for Abubekr, 889. n, Tbrlr 
detestation of Syria and the Syrians, 11. 

138.11. 
Shibr Katt. 1. 80. 

Shibrlyah, or cot. for travelling, IL 65. 
Shlpbtiilding on (be Red Sea, I. 173. 
Shii»s, the tout or Indian canoe, 1. 188. u. 

'I'he ** catamaran ** of Madias and Aden, 

183. ». 
Shiras, boasts of the Shiahs at. 1. 808. a. 
Shisha (or Egyptian water-mpe), the, L 

79. ; Ii. ISO. 
Shopping in Alexandria, I. II. 
Shuab All. valley of. 1. 171. 
Shugduf, dfiflerence between the Syrian and 

llejasi shugduf, I. 400. Dangers to, la 

** acacia barrens,** Ii. 60. 
Sbuliada (the Martyrs). L 866. Bemarksoo 

tho place, M6. lis past and future ho- 

iio«i s, SC6. n. Vi*lt to the graves of tbe, 

at Mount Ohod 406. 
Shumays, Sir, yellow sandstone of, IL 138. 
Siiurafa, pi. of Sherif, a descendant of Mo- 
hammed, i. 315. 
Sburum, the, I. 141. 
Shushab, the, or tuft of hair on tbe poll, I. 

159. 
Sicard, Father, I. 190. 
Sidr or Lote tree of the Prophet's mosque, 

1.324. 
Sle*fa of the Bokte, In Tartary, I. 57. 
Sie»ta. the, I. 987. «• The Raylulab, or 

n«KMi liestA, 387. m. The Aylulah, 387. is. 

11*e Ghavlulah. 367. «. 1\m Kaylulab, 

887. M. 'I he FayluUh, 387. 
Sikandrr el HumI, t'<mb of, I. 19. 
Sikanjebio (oxymeh, used as a remedy to 

fevers In Arabia, 1.370. 
Silk -tree, of Arabia. See Ascleplas gU 

gantea. 
SImuon, the, L MS. 357. is. Its efl^cts on 

the skin. Ii. 69. And on the traveller's 

trmper, 123. The, on the road between 

Kl Mrdinah and Meccah, 134. 
Sinai. Mount, 1. 1(|7. 
Slu^itic tribes ol Arabs, modem, observa- 

tkNis on. i. 141 et acq. Chief clans of, 

141. Imuurlty of the race, 143. llielr 

ferocity. 143. How mana|ieable, 143. 
SIndh. dry storms of, i. MO. 357. 
Singapore, pilgrims from, toMeocah, i. 173. 
Sllac el lUkul, referred to. 1. 3C7. it. 
Sittna ZaynMb (our Lady Zaynab), mo>qiie 

of. at ("^airo. i. 9A. 
Siyuti. El, his theological works, L 108. «. 
Sketching, dangerous among the Bedouins, 

I 333. 
Slaves, trade In, at Jeddah and In Egypt, i. 

47. Ueform In our slave laws throui 



Tha tlMk tbtr-ilr)! of Kl 
nrviiiiin, ll> II- Viliiavfalftvfl-bDrmind 

Prk* at ■ Juljiih Biri >. nr vhlle ilatc- 
■M, II. FhuU tlaiH HI M«c.h. )U. 
Tk* itiKhMilut <ir Mwah. ni, Tha 
■Uprin^ main, tfw-rmllirrl. In dMnn 
Ihr •■■» tt*lr. n«. ■hwnlltinn el tho 
■Urr-tn*! hi Iha Hr4 Mm. VTn. ■. 
Snull-iu In AtaMa. At Jnrlirt. 
RhiI-Ii. Mr I... hli <la(nt at Urc Ilnil Bu 

AIIJtfalK.L»I.B. 
StMililaii Il4 v»d " huhlpbt" I, 11 
BMr< la* (•"' bule earth) UMd b; ihe A raha 
Sobti Dnhnlna. Adr plan<lail<.f propni- 

SnrMlFii aerrclH In Rnnt, 11i>. 
^^^m. Af, I«IK •.lU.lil .H-lc al. II. 131. ■. 
Bote, rUlB af. itrar SiwBi, M. lU 
■nHin-lfaTrllrii, MnUHnvhlch ha» bc- 

hllm Ukw ImcIi, 1. 1. 
KaMtrnlnKfTM.LIH, 
Enliaani. U<«. I. m. Mohw ot, alJem- 

Sniaiili' Ihr, dlihka eT, la InhaKo, i. IM. ■. 

Cauta el (Mi annlun. XW. w. 
amf or Itw Bnloahi AnU. 1. ltd. Or 

MartuMh, tha, II. Mt. l>i<«rl»iHi of 



Mwiwr ami flHiirR (iHl4iWni In ninaq 

Siaa,arAudaniU.af ElUatlnih. I X 
»». «. '"" ™ ' """"" " 
Stow, Um. DhUlBffI IKar H.Tira)!, II. 

■>anr-<ri>rihl|>. II. i'T- a. 

Strrm. drKrl|i«Dn al una al Mnna, 11. 

ftrH!i! IhTa'Kl Knlliiidi. I nil. 

(BlackilaiKl). I. m. 

«ii.ari). a [iU»c>r<il«l«^lF«i 

I, I. Ii4. Salrti si tb* iit»n 

II. Iti want nf twHt imln. 1^ 



Bndan (BlackilaiKl). I. 
San (Siir ■- 



nun* nf tniJilMi, In iba (airl itt. 

Tbr- flnirap Ua at (irr IIA4V hin). 
rlff^H i b rr ™* *' hi Ihr hmnl^ "f 
■rhn> iMiprfuii IbnaiRh. tn M'^'cah. 
l-hr •hl|ibulblcr>.ir, ■>!. Kln.1 iihI i- 
bFrorililpiiiinlal, in. I.i.,-"l.x™l 

vol.. II. 



port! of. m, nh. Airran aimoal ..„ 
pnauire ef the imr at, IT*. IVimlallni 
of. ITA Slita el Ihr valli, Rata, aail de- 



H,« b!:;;^ir^t j^ ro^i'iVm. iT" ** 


Su'aina, P.l, lb* illlaia of, II. 1 n. llaH of 


of Ih^ p'ari-, iSv 


NhCiiI [or kalf-raua IViilil. a thn jm^itt 


riilh'F rac* at Kl Mnlbwh. ll. *. 


IbiBbh (or Snh). I'Mxi.ntoni nf Ikr, 1. Mt. 


vf.-««u\^.\.n.tm. 


Snlrah. <h«. 1. Tl. ■■ SiiO. hailr." K. ■. 


Suhajl, »IU imiind •« Bl Hcdlnah to Ho. 


haninnl, l.lll. 


a*:f-,;i:.'.";,siV7=!2;i-.iis 

tri). < r K1 ilMhuib. >. 3t*. Th> Milk ol 


lUobalHh (>.r (nhi aiirtM) of U Hr. 
mlK «'«Il.h. Jcbrl. n. ar Rl Htdhiah. H. 


«ll. 




rianilhH.. la .h; ihrhH^ of Mrocah and 


Kl Ncdinak, 1. DT. 




'■aTat«"i:"s.!srs,£.s 


^K-ravrt/ti.-.. . 


Knrin In the llbraij of Ihe Ptephel-i 


nwp^ .rltien h> thf. W- ., 

S«n. hti (I'm b*<( on Iht IM ■«, 1. MI. 
Kn. FJI^ «• al. on Iba nm>l and bD4T, 
mi kUJnlf of tkr MiiiM hour. »i. 


Ih'.UclII.'.bKhr Ib'H^Ki.f A'ahla.NI. 


Il.-ni.i.k> .« •ini.ur.Ar>. hi Ihn Kui.«I. 


. .. IWal.bkkhl. n«aaa.w...«», 


niT. Aih^aihw «f thi', b^ kknln* Ua 


h^niJ. u. im. 








;lbnbrkr.m.u. 


tllrhghi rnpHtli'l. 11- «^ -' That r^ 


MKIIn. th<'aa.Ull( nf Ih. Kaahab. m. 





SufI rfljrrlaa). Ahaio1«<» Bnriani, teknrco. 
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the Sblab sect, II. IS8. m. Wan In, caused 
bv srctariMi milroosltj, I SB. n. 
SyrlMit on the nc«l Sc«. 1. 107. DetrtUtlon 
111 wbkii Syria aim! Uio Srrlaiu arc hfid 
by till* Skblit, a. liA. M. Calltid ** aUiMra 

Ol lIlOMll," VM.M. 

Tabrniii, Kl, bis arctHiiit of ll><i building uf 

the Pru|ilici*tf uio«<|Uf, I. 347* 
TafiirriU. or llonUinx, 1. 296. 
TaA (or bole earth) used m «oap, I. 398. 

Ewtiai by Arab woineii, VM, 
Taftir (exnwltion of the Koran), study of, 

In scliooif, 1. 101. 
TMbarah. tbie kind of circurocUion amoug 

till* Hrduuhu so callc«1, 11. 1 10. 
Tahill (or cry of welcome), il. 184. 
Tair. |M»|Hibll«in of. 1. 37(1. lV*art of, 389. m. 

Till! " Uiibb Huuiiuau " uf. 389. 'Hio blue 

\*>'.»k» of ii. 14.1. 
Tnkat el Kathi (nlrlic of disclosure), of tbo 

mo»«)ii« of El Kuba, I. 3U3. 
Takijeb, or dervishes' dwelling-phMO, In 

(Uiiro, 1. 81. The Takiyah eri^rted at Kl 

Mixliiiab by Muliamincd All. ^4. 
Takruri pilgrims, ii. G'i. Their vrttched 

poverty, U2. 
Taklitrawaii, or gorgeous litter, i. 400. Kx- 

Iicnses of one, from Damascus aud biick, 
i. OH. M. 
Talbiyat (or exclaiming), the. when ap- 

prwachtiig Metx-ah, ii. 134. Derivation of 

the term. 134. m. 
Talhnh, friend of Mohammed, sent forward 

to Kl Medinah. i. 339. 
Tamarisk tree, the. I. 386. 
Tamaiiu, El (possessloii), the pilgrimage 

so called. Ii. 374. 
Taiitimai, the. (ttlly of. I. 350. 
'J'arawih prayers, I 78. 
Tarbush and lea, the, ii. 15. 
Tarik el tihabir. the roati from El Medlnah 

to Meccah. ii. 5H. 
Turikh Tal>ail, the, referred to, I. 333. 
Tarikeh bin IlimyariNb, wife of Amr bin 

Amin. i. 334. 
TarBht>h. i. 184. 
Titrwiy.it, origin of the c«>remony of, II. 385. 

N. 

TMkliiM. or to M«v "MilAui." i. 316. 
TiUhrlh, the Mailaiii iiill«lrcii's iHMlies 

niarkcti with. ii. 13. 
Tashrit (ga«liii>g), the ceremony at Miccah 

ao called, ii S57. 
Tataril (or cartridges ) of the Bodouins, ii. 

115. 
Taun (the plague), never in Kl Hejas, 1. 

367. 
Ta«ur(or (*irrtinianilHilation)uf the llousr 

of Allah al M(x.*«ah. 1. 'JM. (Hireinoiiies 

of III lliit Kaabali, ii. IH!I. Its proluible 

oilKiii, iMii. N. I III' Siiiiiint i-i 'I'awaf 

(«T iirai'iitx' of rimiiiiaiiilHilalioii) 1!>4. 

SktHi-li of the cerc'iMoiiy ol. 3H«i. 
Tawarah tribes of Arabs. See Arabs ; Si« 

nsitic triiies. 
Tawakhi, the generic name of the eunuchs 

of the mosque, 1. 3&6. 
Taxi.tion in Egjpi. i. I(>9. m. Caiiltallon 

tax levied on infidel*. 2:r7. n. No taxes 

paid by the Madaui, il.7. 
Tayaniiniim, tlie saiid-baih, i. 'i53. 
Taifur Aicha, chief of tlie college of eu- 
nuchs at Kl Medinah. I. 3.'>6.. 



Tayr Ababll, the. 1. 367. 
Tayjarah, or ** flying caravan," the, Ii. SO. 
I'hamiid tribe, the, of tradition, I. Sl<i. 
ThfKilogy, UtwIrin, obeervations on. 1. 103. 
€t wq. Poverty of an Alim, or theolo- 
i;ian, 127. 
Thieves III the Desert, i. 212. 
Tliiri>t. diUiculty with whhh It Is Inwiio by 
the lledouhis, ii. 69. IJuw to allay, €b. n. 
Tehamat Kl llejaz, or the sea coast of Kl 

Hejaa. I. 36i. 
Teriyiik (Theriack)of Kl Irak, the counter- 

p<il»on so called, ii. 108. 
Testification, the prayer so called, 1. 306, 

8(17. fi. 
Texkireh. &v Passports. 
Tigritiya, the Abyssinian malady so called. 

ii lUi). M. 
Tinibak. See ToInicco. 
Tliiiler. NiibLin and Indian, ii. I.Ti. n. 
TiliHi tiahili, his truatmeiil of French em- 
ployes, i. 39. M. 
Tobacco (Tlmbak) the. of Egypt, i. 64. La- 
takia. 64. is. Suri (Syrian), Shami, or 
Siiryaiil. (»4. IS. Tumbak, 64.n Hummi. 
65. N. Tlie Slilsha. or Egyptian water- 
pipe, 78. Pipes of the B« duuiiis and Arab 
towii»p«*ople, 140. M. The old Turkish 
mrerkcliaum, 140. si. Tbo tuliarco of 
Peraia a' d Surut, 175. Aversion of the 
b.-irbarous tribes of Africa to the smell of, 
189. M. The shisha (hooka) of Arabia. 
2i^5. Svrhiii tobacco generally iiseit in Kl 
Me«liuali. 287. m. Its soothing inllueiice, 
Ii. 63. Water-pipes, 63. Sidary of a pipe- 
bearer, (3. is. smoking amwig th** Be- 
douins. 117. Instances of the WahbabI 
hatred of, 124. 137. 
Tobba Abu Karb, the, 1.335. m. 
Tobt)a el Asghar, his expeiliiiun to Kl Mo- 
dinah, I. 336. And to Syrhi and El Irak, 
336. Abolishes idolatry, 336. 
Tobba. origin of the term, i. 335. is. 
Tombs ; that of Kl-nabI Daiilyal (Daniel 
the Prophet), i. 1 1. Of Sikander Kl-ltumi, 
12. Of Mahoinined El-Busiri. 12. Of 
Abu Abbas El-AiidMliisi, 12. Of the mar- 
tyred grandsons of Mohammed. Hasan, 
and Husavn. 95. is. Of Kald Bey, and 
the other Klameiiike Kings. 96. Peculiar 
fonii of the S4'piil4'hre now eoiiiiuon in Kl 
llrJMX, K|t)-pt. and the llt^l .Vu. Ifil. Tho 
tomb of Abu ZulayMah, lUl. Of bliaykh 
llusan el Marabii, ou the Kod Sea, 212. 
Distant view of the Prophet's tomb at 
El Medlnah, 875. Account of a viait to it, 
S92-32M. The Lady Fatlmah's at Kl 
Medlnah, 296. 314. Exact place of 
the Prophet's toiuli, W.i. Tho tombs 
ol AliulN-kr and Omar, 311, 312. 'J'lio 
fiiiuri! toinb of Sayyidna Isa, 313. 
T« nibs of the father aii«l iiiutlMT of iho 
I'rophi-t, 3.(7. M. I'oinli of Mohamnu'd, 
341. 348. Alteinpied robbery of the louilis 
of Mohammed and hts two cooiuanion*. 
852. Tlie tombs in the llujrali visiied by 
Kl Samanhiidl, 353. n. fbe tomb of 
Aaron on Mount Ohod. 405. llamaah'a 
tomb. 407. 4iai. That of Abdullalt bin 
Jaikh at Ohod, ill. Visit to the tombs 
of the saints of Kl Bakia, il. 31. rt $rq. 
Tombs of llag.ir and Ishmael at Meccah, 
I<t2. Buruil-places of Adam, Abel, aud 
Cain, IH5. M. Tombs of celebrity al tlw 
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coBctery of Maeeak, ITS. «f «ef • Bt«*i 
tomb Mor Joddah. »7. 

Tnct. lD«pectar>O«>ii0ral, 1. 109. o. 

Trade and c u m u Kro a , coodltlon of. at Rl 
Medinab, H. H. Tbo tbrea vile tradta of 
Moaleras. 144. m. 

Tr^f^iatr. Cap*;. I. 7. Rraarka oo tbo 
rteanlng of t^o voni, 7. u. 

TravHIrrc, MImjrncraty of, 1. 16. 

«* Trees of Rl Medlnah,*' tbe eelabrated* I. 
S7ft. 

Tripoli. L ll». 

Trnn^r rhiirartrr. th«>. of Arahi<*, it. 0^. 

Tur, the old riMntlrUn roliwiy «w Ibr llrd 
Kt-a, i Ifr,. Trrrlttir i«mi<M altfiiit tlif 
Br«t*Miliis iif. VJR. Thr. mnilrTn ti>«rti and 
InliaMUnU of, 197. I1ic drlldoiM dates 
of, 190. 

Tor. Jebd (Moirot SfaMl\ 1. liS. 

Tarki pomrgraiiat*« of Kl Medlnah* 1. MS. 

Toriu on the pUgHoiage, L \9fi. TorkUh 
irrrgnUr Cavalrf In the Deserta of 
Arabia. tt% ImbeeilMy of IhHr mie tn 
Arabia, ¥>o. IValnMr rml of Ha ait- 
th«HKy In Kl llrjas, 2'«l IKNtmira eivni 
by tbrm to the Arab ftbay khs of Kl licjas. 
»8. Tbrlr pride In lipiorlnK all point* of 
Arab |>rf|udicrs, 92. ThHr difBciilties 
In Arabia, M f. On^ killed oo the marrh, 
IH. iOft. Their dangcrons position in Kl 
llfjtf. 143. m. The author's acoiulnt- 
ance with Turkish pilgrims at Meccah, 
196. 

Tosaun Bey, defeated by the Re«loain«, I. 
SSft. Cnnclodes a peace with Abdullah 
the Wahhabl.35ft. 

TuUy (Totiyah). mod In Rl llejas for the 
core of alciers, 1. 373. 

tTharhah, of the Am frihr, U 337. m. 

tfkali, the binl s«t railed, li. nx 

Ukayf bin AM Tatib, brother of AH, bis 
tomb. IL n. M. 43. «. 

UU ei Din. Shaykh.of Rl Medlnah. U. 10. 

Ulcers ( NasnrJ eommon In Rl llejas. 1. 379 . 
Atftinolty of the disease in Arabia. 171. 
Death of Am el Rays, the warrior and 
poet, 371. Mandate of Mohammed Abu 
81 Mohammed. 371. The llejas " Nasur,'* 
and the Yemen ulcer tke ** Jurh el Ye- 
mani.** 373. Popalar treatment of. 373. 

Umar bm Abd el Asis, governor of Rl Me- 
dloah. 1.814. M. 3M. 

Umar Rflendi. his perMmal appearance. I. 
1%7. His rharacter. 1^7. 1 1 U part In the 
fray on Imanl thr pllgtlm-shlp. IK7. Kflcrta 
of a Ihirty.tix h-iirs* Mil on him. mi. 
His bnitherslat Yamba.121 01.: il. H. 
His alarm at iho llaximi trlbr, I. 13^. 
Takes leave of Yamha, 33.'^. His rank tn 
the camel flle, TSfi. Hb arrival at Rl 
Medhuh. 173 His house In Rl Barr. 1«. 
His hitlmacy with the pllcrim, Ml. His 

« ft of a piece of a Klawah to the pilgrim, 
n. n. Hit accottot of the rarioos oAces 
of the nMHqoe of the Prophrt. 3Sf». Hi* 
share of thr p**nalonR »l the moM|tte.3M. 
Arrt«mt«anie« ihr rt|l|»ilm to tMniit, 4(it. 
IIMs him aillrti. ii. Al. llHn« away frtNii 
bis falltrr at Jeddali, 2!M. ('-au|:tit ami 
taken back, lUS. 
Urdn, or camp of soldiers bi Rl He|as. I. 

377. n. 
Urtah. or battalioo of soldie i. 370. I. n. 



Uanar Ibn Farfs, pnoms of. I. 104. n. 
UmbrelU, the, a sign of royalty. 11. 14S. a. 

im. 

Umrah. Rl. sltnatloo of, Ul. 341. 

Umrab (The Uttle Pilgrimage). II. IM. 
The OremoQies of, 14£ 338. 341—317. 

U«b»t. the (or seven eoaraca roaod the 
Kiabah).Vil. lOI.A. 

Usman Rflendi, the Scotchman. I. 371 . w. 

UBman. ihr Pacba, the present principal 
ofllcer of the mosqao at Rl Medlnab. I. 
3'ifi. 

llnn-mHn Masun. hit hnrbl-pUce, II. 33. 

lUtiiwaitat al A»-hali. nr the t'omiNUiioni* 
etdutnn. at the moai|iie of the l*nH»hrt, 
i. 313. M. UatuwaiiU el MukhalUk. or 
the perfumed pillar. 313. U»tawan«t el 
llannanah, or weepinc pillar, at the Pro- 
pltet's mosqoe, 313. 317' n. UsCowanat el 
Ayisha. or jHllar of Ayisha. 831. Ustn- 
wanat el Rarab, or pillar of Lots. 311. 
Uctowanat el Muhi^lrin. or pillar of Fn- 
gitivea. 339. Uxuwanat el Aim Lnhabah, 
or pillar of l.iiKilMh or of rettmlsnee, 
333. U»tuwan.-a Harir. or pillar of the 
Cor. 333. Ustiiwanat All. or column of 
All the fonrth caliph. 313. Ustowanat el 
Wuro<l. 313, UstuwanaC el Takajlnd, 
where the Prophet pnssed the night io 
prayer, 33t. 

UUjrbah Bedouins, ferndty of the, IL 131. 
ClMrg-d with drinkinf their encmtrs' 
Mood, ni. Their stopfiage of the Da- 
mascus oiravan. li. 138. Dispersed by 
Itherif Zard, 1.18. 

Utbah bin Abi Wakkas. the hiBdel. 1. 413. 

Utum (or tquare. flat roofed stooe castles. 
In Arabia), 1. 339, 833. 

Vallryi in AraMa, l<mgitndlnal, transversal. 

ami rflagtmal, I. 341. 
Vasco de Gama, his voyage to Callcat, I. 

I83.it. 
VegrtaMes, the, of the plahi of Rl Medlnah, 

i.3«7. 
Vena, rommon at Yambo. i. 871. Treat- 
ment of, 873. 
Venus, worship of, by the Hukama. li. 

187. 
Verdigris, used In Arabia for the core of 

ulcert. i. 378b 
Vertomannut Ludovlcos. bis pflgrlmagrs 

to Meccah. and Rl Medlnah, IL. 8^9. 
Virtlm*. ceremonies of the day of, II. 13S 

Villacca frrnfiently rhanglns their names. 

I. 3:18. 
Vincent, <wi the Moor* of Africa 1. 147. n. 
Vine, rultivatkin of the. In Kl Medlnah, I. 

Vltlons In the Rast. H. 107. m. 

Visits of c*'remony after the Ramazan, I. 

113. Of the middle classes In Rfypt. 

131. M. After a Joamey. 179. MO. 
Volcanoes, traces of estinct, near Rl Mo- 

dinah, il. fin. 

Wa«lr. (h- AtaltLtn. ||. \%\ ft. The W«.|y 
il W.ir(l (tlir.V^lrV Mowrr*. Hft. 

Wady rl Kura, town of, fmtmird by the 
Jrwt, i. .3.13. 1'he route from Kl Medl- 
nah to Meccah, so railed, il. 88. 

Wady el 8ubu. town of, founded 1^ the 
Jews, I. 333. 
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WidT. IbiUold K1, 1.917. 
Wtkinbli, M>»1« o( tlu. In lobKO 
li. 114. l^e. llulunui (Hilt «ti\ 

Kwani lUc. uki iba KfnilUuiJ 
etr di-roal ur I'uiliia Di-< a 
Turlu,tM. T.-HOi at tliD.M. T 
pi«lilunlnAlllk7,«H.>>. TMri 
tfUiailMClrlua ut ilw rnipliM'i I 
•toll. vn. And >>( Turkiib nil 
, H'lu, MS. Bntcia Bl UailD 
0>ruMd bl UnburmHl All U It 
aC BlHrl, m. nMcrinikHi oT Eb'l 
on Uia_pllfrli>iM<, IK- Thilc I 
lU. TbiTr uulEou ol Uia UnOi 



Wahilil. Iha nitn, ■)«• Hamuli, i. 411 

WalHM Kl. Ibt dala H cailad, I. tw. 

Wtlir. tb* tar lanilrum bmigbl b' 
Arekaiud OalitMllruiii liaaten). 1. 3 

Wall, tin, In the auuarn: 1. 1*. 

W.li>lok,ilM-,srk»..r KitirM. 
•rfiha.i.<l. llHiWukHi'Tik..- »■«■■■ 
Bf Caini. MX Tkn WakiiMi Jn»U(ili, 
«. 'lliiwi nt Kl H>i4l>u<li, Kd. Tlw 
W<4.^M Ddi iMan, »A. tbgWakaUl 
Jrbanl.nt. 'nia,<i(Jr*liili,U.an. 

Wakt fbrawaUwl), vrkliii m luitK, I. 
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